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THE SECRET OF A MERITED SUCCESS. 
In one of his most celebrated orations during one 
of the historic political conventions of the past, the late 
Hon. Roscoe Conkling, senator from New York, pre- 
sented the name of General Grant for the presidency; 
and in outlining the character of that great captain 
of armies he made use of these words: “The shallows 
murmur, but the deeps are dumb.” Grant 
eminently a silent man, his greatness proceeding from 
deeds rather than words. 
followed out well the scriptural maxim, “Let not him 


was pre- 


His was a character which 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.” 

It is refreshing to see in the business world a success 
ful man who has attained marked repute in 
his chosen gecupation by following in some 
measure the principles and methods pursued 
by the greatest of American generals through- 
out his entire career; one does ‘not 
launch his commercial enterprises with the 
beating of tomtoms; one who plans carefully 
and proceeds cautiously, avoiding the un- 


who 


necessary clamor that might warn the enemy 
of his approach, and in the end captures the 
citadel. The winning of the victory is satis- 
factory proof that his methods have been 
those that were proper in order to gain the 
end desired. Others may have reached the 
same goal, possibly by the aid of much noisy 
demonstration, but a full measure of success 
has been exceptional. Still, many people rea- 
son that if the objective point be finally 
gained the means and methods adopted for 
attaining it matter little. 
ment, however, which will 
scrutiny, and has received the condemnation 
of moralists from the earlier ages on account 
of the error into which mankind might be led 
in carrying it out to its conclu- 
sion, 

We do not attempt 
thoughts specifically to the subject of this 
sketch, excepting in one important particular, 
and that is that he of whom we write courts 
notoriety not at all; nor does he seek to stand 
forth in the bright glare of the world in even 
Not that his methods 
are a single iota less than befit the most 


This is a senti- 


not bear close 


logical 


to apply the above 


the slightest degree. 


scrupulous integrity, but simply because of 
the native modesty of his disposition. 
sessing an unusual evenness of temperament, 
rarely if ever provoked to anger, with a mild- 
ness of speech and dignity of bearing some- 
what removed from masculinity, 
nevertheless Albert William True is generally 
acknowledged as being one of the best as he 
is one of the most popular business men en- 
gaged in the door and mill work industry. In 
manner calm, he is invariably positive in 
action; and though prone to deliberation on any ques- 
tion of business policy he makes up his mind conclusive- 
ly when the question has been thoroughly reviewed, and 
his judgment as thus formed is rarely wrong. 

_ Mr, True is a native of Ottawa, Ill., where he was 
born October 30, 1856. His father, William Mariner 
True, was a native of Portland, Me., and came to Ot- 
tawa in 1839, embarking in the mercantile and banking 
business. Later he became interested in Chicago real 
estate, finally removing to Chicago, where he died in 
1876. Albert attended the Central high school on the 
West side, taking the classical course, and was gradu- 
ated in 1876. This was the school, by the way, where 
80 many of the famous men of Chicago received their 
After being graduated from the high 
1, young True matriculated at the Northwestern 
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University, at Evanston. 
the 


He was compelled to abandon 
however, upon the death of his father 
shortly before the conclusion of his first year. 

Feeling it incumbent upon him to undertake a busi- 
ness career, Mr, True secured an office position with the 
Methodist Book Concern, in which he @@ntinued for 
three years. 


course, 


He then entered the general western of- 
fice of the Phoenix Insurance Company, with which he 
remained one year. However, he had long experienced 
a natural leaning toward the lumber business, and early 
in 1882 he entered the wholesale lumber office of Hair 
& Odiorne, who at that time operated an extensive bus- 
iness on Paulina street, this city. This firm failed 
in the latter part of 1892. Mr. True, who had by 
this time become an expert accountant, was retained 





ALBERT 


WILLIAM 
of Chicago. 


TRUE, 


by the assignee for the purpose of winding up Hair & 
Odiorne’s affairs and remained with him until the sum- 
mer of 1884. During the three following years Mr. True 
was connected with the Hintze & Baker Company, a once 
prominent sash and door concern, a8 bookkeeper and cash- 
ier, and it was during this time that Mr, Baker with- 
drew from the business and shortly afterward Mr. Hintze 
withdrew, the latter gentleman forming the firm of 
Hintze & Weise, and leaving R. B, Farson,as proprietor 
of the Hintze’& Baker business and Mr. True as office 
manager. At the beginning of 1888, the C. C, Thompson 
& Walkup Company, which had been in business for 
some. time in wholesale lumber ‘and sash and doors, 
retired. from the trade. Mr. True, in connection with C, 
©, Thompson and his son, W. A. Thompson, at that 
time started the Thompson & True Company with a cap- 


ital of $25,000 to succeed the former concern. Its plant 
was at the corner of Lincoln street and Blue Island ave- 
nue, where the present plant of the True & True Com- 
pany is located. In January, 1892, Mr. True’s brother, 
Charles J, True, joined with him in the purchase of the 
Thompson interests in the Thompson & True Company. 
The name was then changed’ to the True & True Com- 
pany, and the capital stock increased to $50,000, ©. J. 
True being president and Albert W. True secretary and 
treasurer, 

During the ensuing four years the new company pro- 
ceeded on conservative lines, but always managed to 
widen its business even through the darkest days of the 
panic, and by a skillful placing of credit passed through 
the -hard times without any difficulty, even adding to 
some extent to its resources. In 1897, seeing 
the necessity of controlling a plant for the 
manufacture of odd workin order better to 
serve its customers, the company purchased a 
sash and door factory at Lincoln and Nine+ 
teenth streets and it has since been used for 
turning out high grade mill work, having been 
enlarged and re-equipped with up to ‘date ma- 
chinery, and it is now the largest factory of 
its kind in the city, employing from 125 to 
150 men the year round. Frank Adams, a 
well known practical man in door manufac: 
ture, formerly engaged in the business at 
Minneapolis and Dubuque, Iowa, is the pres- 
ent superintendent of this factory, having 
succeeded Charles E. Radcliffe, the first su- 
perintendent, who died after a few months of 
valuable service in its installation and man- 
agement, 

In June of the present year the capital 
stock of the True & True Company was in- 
creased from $50,000 to $150,000 and John 
C. Ahrens, long a trusted employee of the con- 
cern, was admitted to a participation in the 
business. In the coincident reorganization of 
the business Charles J. True was made pres- 
ident, Albert W. True treasurer and John C, 
Ahrens secretary. 

Last year the True & True Company built 
a new and handsome office building in con- 
junction with its warehouse at Lincoln street 
and Blue Island avenue and this was occu- 
pied in March, 1900. It is one of the most 
conveniently arranged offices occupied by any 
western sash and door firm, At the present 
time there are twenty employees in this office 
looking after the estimating, booking and 
selling pertaining to the company’s immense 
business. 

In the management of the company’s af- 
fairs Charles J. True looks after the lumber 
end of the business and exercises a general 
supervision over the factory, while Albert 
True is the manager of the sales department, 
John C. Ahrens has charge of the country 
trade, superintending the movements of the tray- 
eling force and acting in the capacity of head office 
man, $ 

The traveling staff of the True & True Company is 
composed of as active, well posted and gentlemanly sales- 
men as can be found attached to any other sash and door 
house in the country. The company has always done @ 
large eastern business and keeps salesmen in that terri- 
tory constantly, also covering closely the states of In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. A, B. 
Simonson travels in southern Illinois and southern In- 
diana, A. FE. Ahrens in southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois, Irwin Earl in Michigan, Lewis H. Dodd in east- 
ern Illinois and central Indiana, H. T. Sample im Ohio 
and Kentucky, and C. C. Bailey in Pennsylvania, New 

Continued on Page 40. 
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An editorial paragraph in the LuMBERMAN of July 

, 20 recited the fact that an Arkansas insurance agency 
contemplated raising rates on woodworking plants to 
the extent of 25 percent and suggested the advisability 
of the invasion of that field by mutual companies. The 
Tecommendation is emphasized and with the attendant 
‘ircumstances cited is made almost mandatory through 
the facts contained in an article elsewhere in this issue 
of the LumBERMAN, wherein it is shown that re-rating 
18 now being done on an enforced increase of from 75 to 
100 percent on risks no more hazardous than in previous 
years and, in instances, less hazardous. The conditions 
will not warrant hope in legislative relief; apparently 
the only visible relief from the effects of the high handed 
old up” that threatens to cripple southern lumber 
manufacturing industries seems to lie in permament 
adoption of means similar to those adopted by the flour 


milling interests. The conditions call for prompt and 
thorough action by owners of lumber manufacturing 
plants. 


PBA PA PDP LDL IL IP 
A scarcity of labor, from present indications, is re- 
ported probable in woods work in the north next winter, 
with prospective high wages. From Duluth this week 
comes a report that wages have started in at high figures 
for operations that already are being planned. 
PARR AIIIIS A SF 


Among the subjects of interest to lumber producers is 
emphatically the labor question. It is particularly pro- 
nounced in the south but is also being heard of in the 
north. Up in Ontario it is stated that it is very difficult 
to find men who will engage to go to the woods, and high 
wages are asked. In this connection it may be said that 
there is a movement on foot to curtail the Canadian log 
input. At a meeting held in Toronto a resolution to this 
effect was adopted, although it is said that the Ottawa 
district mills will not consider themselves bound by it. 
This resolution is a result of the depression in the export 
trade which has affected Canadian as well as American 
lumber. Great Britain is not making its usual require- 
ments, largely due to the dull condition of trade and 
because a great deal of Black sea and norway pine which 
ordinarily finds its way to the continent is reaching the 
market in England at reduced prices. 

BP PBAPDPDD DDD DD 

The bankrupt Chequasset and allied lumber companies’ 
liabilities had reached a total of $967,000 at the hour 
of going to press, with probable assets of $200,000. 
About $775,000 of the liabilities represents bankers’ 
claims and the balance the amount owing to lumbermen, 

PAPAL 


Reports from the yellow pine district indicate that 
inquiries are increasing and the placing of orders is 
fully up to the average and mills have sufficient orders 
ahead to carry them from two to four weeks, There is 
little, if any, appreciable increase in the matter of 
stocks on hand, all of which will have the tendency to 
maintain the present range of values. 





South American traffic from Mobile, Ala., is reported 
improving and mills are said to be busy on schedules 
already sold. Mills whose South African trade is sent 
via that port are awaiting with some impatience and 
big anticipations the cessation of hostilities in that 


country. 
PBB DDD PDD PID DD 


Quartered oak at $70 seems destined to meet, or al- 
ready has met in a measure, with competition from a 
foreign wood, according to an Ohio authority. In a 
letter from Cincinnati, published elsewhere in this issue 
of the LUMBERMAN, the authority cited is said to have 
quoted the head of an extensive Cincinnati concern to 
the effect that the latter is using mahogany in place of 
quartered oak for interior finish in the finer kinds of 
structures “all over the country.” 

PA PPP LILIES ISS 

The demand for yellow pine in Texis is good, so good, 
in fact, that some manufacturers in that state have is- 
sued a list showing a considerable advance. This will 
in a measure have the effect of relieving the pressure in 
the northwest and balancing things up a little. 

SPBBABAPALIII IO 


The “community of interests” idea seems to have in- 
vaded the logging business of the south. A dispatch 
received at the LUMBERMAN office on Wednesday of this 
week, from Little Rock, Ark., announces the incorpora- 
tion there of five logging companies at Stamps, Ark., 
each with capital of $5,000, with one president and one 
secretary-treasurer for the five. 

BOPP DPD DD DPD 


A meeting of the Secretaries’ association wil] be held 
during Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion—at 2 p.-m., Tuesday, September 19. It is an- 
nounced, from an authoritative source, that a subject 
for discussion at the meeting will be the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association August 20,. reported in detail in 
the LuMBERMAN of last week. 

BPPAP LLL II IFS 

Lumbermen in the state of Washington have been 
indulging in a little justifiable jollification. They feel 
a warranted satisfaction with present conditions and 
gave it expression on Lumbermen’s Day, August 23, dur- 
ing the prevalence of the Elks’ carnival in progress 
last week in Tacoma. 


PBPAPPA PPP PPP 
The increase in the demand of sugar pine from the 
Pacific coast for door manufacturing purposes is becom- 
ing quite manifest. Perhaps 50 percent of the larger 
door manufacturers are now either experimenting with 


the Pacific coast woods or regularly using them; this, 
of course, owing to the scarcity and high price of the 
old door staple, the white pine of the northwest. 
PBPAPPPPAI I III 

Despite the vigorous protest of Pacific coast manufac- 
turers, the threatened advance in freight rates on shin- 
gles eastbound, to become effective September 1, prom- 
ises to become a reality. The coast people are reported 
to be able to route their shingles to points east of Chi- 
cago via three lines which are not members of the West- 
ern Trunk Line Association and the business west of 
Chicago, it is said, will be turned over to a road “which 
has favored the shippers.” In the meantime a move- 
ment is on foot and probably will be consummated to 
close down the shingle mills for an indefinite period. 


BASIS FOR STOCKING A RETAIL YARD. | 


Comparatively few retail lumbermen buy on anything 
approaching a basis plan. The suggestion of such a sys- 
tem for buying will be new to them. It is to be regret- 
ted that many buy haphazard, with no view to keeping 
up assortments. When a salesman has a “snap,” not ih- 
frequently a carload of the material that is offered at a 
bargain is laid in. It is generally best to stop and con- 
sider, however, if the material will really prove to be 
a bargain. 

As the average retail lumberman has no money with 
which to indulge in speculation it is a grave question 
whether Hie is justified in speculating. If it be at the 
expense of losing his cash account, and thus to some 
extent imparing his credit, it would become a very grave 
question indeed. What the retail lumberman should 
want first and last is to keep a yard with well rounded 
assortments so that when an item is called for it can be 
furnished, and this cannot be done without a system in 
buying. The retail dealer is often forced to turn away 
an order for some particular grade or length when other 
grades and lengths he could furnish by the carload. “We 
are out of that today,” is a saying often heard in a lum- 
ber yard. The dealer may as well say, “I did not have 
the forethought to keep up my assortments.” 

The system herein exploited should begin by a rigid -as- 
sortment of stocks as to lengths. The habit so many 
yard men have of piling different lengths together is a 
snire from a business standpoint. The dealer who does 
this does not know what he has on hand. He cannot find 
out without inspecting the ends of the piles, which it 
should never be necessary to inspect. A dealer who has 
operated most successfully lays it down as a rule that no 
yard man has learned his business who is compelled to 
look at the back end of his piles. A glance at the front 
end of them should at any time tell the dealer how much 
lumber of any grade or dimension he has in stock. To do 
this wouid imply that every length is by itself and that 
every pile is properly marked. 

Among the up to date yard men the old style shed bin 
that will hold a carload of lumber is rapidly going out. 
If already in they may be allowed to exist, but if occa- 
sion requires to build anew the place of these large bins 
is taken by smaller ones, say four feet wide. With these 
bins the retail man is able properly to sort his stock, and 
he knows what he has. It is different from piling two or 
three lengths side by side with no partition between. 
Such a mixture not infrequently creates confusion. A 
dealer sold 4,000 feet of 16-foot siding when he did not 
have half that amount. The 14 and 16-foot stuff was 
piled side by side; the yard foreman when sorting out 
some 16-foot boards for a customer had laid two or three 
of them on top of the 14-foot piles, and the proprietor 
of the yard hastily looking at these piles thought they 
were all 16-foot and as a result oversold. 

In one instance there were seen four different lengths 
of boards in a pile of not more than 1,000 feet This 
was a fair sample of the way in which the lumber 
throughout the yard was piled, and it can be imagined 
how little the lumber merchant knew about his assort- 
ments. If he had a call for a 14-foot fence board, for in- 
stance, and after a hunt could not find it he would know 
he was out of that particular length. It is an expensive 
way, however, of making the discovery. 

One very capable retailer buys on a basis of 5,000 feet. 
That is, if he were starting a yard he would make a list 
of the kinds and lengths of lumber he expected to carry 
and buy 5,000 feet of each, and thereafter, as near as 
possible, keep that amount of each on hand. This he 
would call his buying basis. The exception he would 
make to this rule would be in uppers, in which the 
amount would be reduced. Timber he buys on the same 
basis. Experience covering nearly a dozen years has 
taught him that with this stock he can fill any order 
that is liable to come to him. 

Of course such a system as this necessitates frequent 
buying. The dealer is obliged to keep his eye on the 
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piles in order that he may not run out of any particular 
item. The object is to have an ample stock and at the 
same time no money tied up in stock that will remain 
in pile intact for weeks and perhaps months. “I want 
to be turning over my lumber all the time,” is the way 
this retail man put it. Very often in yards piles of 
“black lumber,” as old lumber is called, are seen. These 
piles are there for the reason that the yard man over- 
stocked on that item. He did not correctly gage the re- 
quirements of his trade. The man who buys on a basis 
has constantly a new looking stock, and such a stock 
invariably pleases the buyer. 

The basis of 5,000 feet is named in this connection 
by no means as one that would apply to all retail deal- 
ers. There are those who are advocates of heavy stocks, 
and others believe in letting the wholesale dealer or 
manufacturer carry the lumber. These yard men of 
different views could make a basis to suit themselves. 
In a small town a smaller basis would really be neces- 
sary, else the stock as a whole would roll up to uncom- 
fortable dimensions. In some markets drop siding is 
used, in others ship lap, and the basis would have to be 
so arranged as to apply to the peculiarities of the town 
in which it was adopted. 

It is generally conceded that he is the best business 
man who on a given capital turns his stock over often- 
est and at the end of the fiscal year shows the greatest 
net profit. When it comes down strictly to business 
that is the standard. It is the standard by which some 
of the largest line yard managers judge of the business 
capacity of their various local managers. The basis 
plan would be a help toward bringing about that end. 
By it a dealer may avoid investing more money in stock 
than is really necessary. He has his stock in hand, as 
it were. The system teaches him to look through his 
shed in yard often to see what he has, which is a good 
thing for a retail merchant in any line to do. As a re- 
sult of the system the mixed car would be a frequent 
arrival. In some localities the car filled with a single 
grade and length of board would rarely be seen. 

There are hosts of retail dealers who will not be 
henefited by this mention of the basis buying method, 
for already they have learned their business. There are 
others, however, who have not seemed properly to adjust 
their capital and buying capacity, and are constantly 
buying more lumber of some grades than they can handle 
to advantage. They are too much disposed to buy in 
lump lots. As all do in certain directions, they “go it 
blind” when buying lumber. This article may suggest 
to them a remedy. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE LUMBERMEN’S 
ORDER. 


This is an era of associations, in practically every 
line of manufacture and trade, and perhaps in no other 
commercial calling is this fact more fully emphasized 
than in the lumber trade. East and west, north and 
south, the lumber trade has its associations, wholesale 
and retail, and many of these have their subordinate 
organizations in independent committees, local bodies 
and the like, and there is a ramification of all the 
retail associations in one composed exclusively of their 
secretaries. Each of these organizations influences gen- 
erally only the membership in its particular territory. 
There is one organization, however, fostered by and 
recruited from lumbermen primarily, which embraces 
the lumber trade and all allied trades throughout the 
United States and which has extended its membership 
abroad. By the time that the next issue of the Lum- 
BERMAN shall have been distributed there will have 
begun to gather at Norfolk, Va., for its annual con- 
vention, the membership of this organization, the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Conceived primarily in an unpretentious altruistic 
spirit, the order of Hoo-Hoo has grown from a nucleus 
of nine to a power for good whose constituents number 
nearly that many thousands. There has been a long 
period of its existence when Hoo-Hoo was regarded as 
synonymous with levity and irresponsibility, when in 
the popular estimate membership in the order indicated 
nothing weightier than convivial good fellowship, and 
when its meetings (“concatenations” in Hoo-Hoo vernacu- 
lar) were regarded solely as occasions for mirth and 
hospitable joviality. There was a tangible basis for 
this estimate and it was due almost entirely to a mis- 
take that the coming annual meeting will have to con- 
tend with. It lies in the too elastic interpretation of 
eligibility to membership. In their zeal to make a 
showing, those invested with responsibility for additions 
to membership have sanctioned the admission of em- 
ployees in humble capacity, petty clerks in manufactur- 
ing establishments, men engaged in trades but remotely 
allied to lumbering and others whose fellowship was 
not contemplated and who could not except by a stretch 
of charitable construction be termed the social, moral 
or mental] equals of a membership such as was contem- 
plated by the originators of the order. With the fur- 
ther growth of the order it is hoped that these elements, 
quiescently or aggressively a detriment to its general 
health, will be eliminated. 

Hoo-Hoo embraces within its ranks lumbermen from 
everywhere, railroad officials, newspaper men, those affil- 
iated with the manufacture and sale of woodworking 
machinery and various other allied trades, and these 
its principles are intended to bind into a practical fra- 
ternalism characteristic of the highest altruism. Its 
avowed purpose is an earnest one deserving of thor- 
ough commendation, and it should set about encompass- 
ing that purpose in an intelligent and practical way. 

Aside from the features of mirth and social enjoy- 
ment at the annual meeting in Norfolk, the order 
will handle questions of grave moment to its entire 





membership, It is hoped, and with cenfidence, that it 
will decide these intelligently, avoiding friction and 
class and territorial antagonism, and that with the 
adoption of methods for the elimination of the unde- 
sirable element it will strengthen its organization in 
every way. With these ends accomplished it can more 
gracefully accept the reference made to it some years 
ayo by an eloquent clergyman at Kansas City, Mo.: 
Whatever instrumentality among men beguiles from worn 
faces the look of care and provokes wholesome and healthful 
mirth, or drowns the discord of strife in billows of joy and 
laughter, is helping to make men fraternal; and whatever 
helps to make men fraternal helps to make the world divine. 


CONCERNING PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK. 


For years it has been prophesied that the beginning 
of the end of Pennsylvania hemlock was in sight. Notably 
for the last two or three years a good many hemlock 
mills in the state have gone out of commission for lack 
of further timber supplies. Just now it is manifest, for 
the first time in the history of the wood, that the sup- 
ply of timber has become so far diminished and the re- 
mainder is held in such few and strong hands that from 
this time forward there will be a decided restriction in 
the production of hemlock lumber in Pennsylvania. The 
United States Leather Company either owns or con- 
trols perhaps 75 percent of the hemlock stumpage of the 
state. This company’s chief interest in the timber is 
for the bark, with which it supplies its numerous tan- 
neries, and the perpetuation of this great industry is its 
prime object in limiting the cutting of hemlock and the 
harvesting of bark. The other 25 percent of hemlock 
stumpage in the state is in the hands of a few concerns 
which are financially strong. Even if their mill ca- 
pacities were equal to the sawing of more hemlock than 
they do at present they would prefer not to overstock 
the market and thus.injure their chances for good re- 
turns from their business rather than to cut more than 
they do at present. 

The present season’s cutting of Pennsylvania hemlock 
will not fall materially below that of average years, but 
the log crop in sight for next year’s lumber production, 
according to the opinion of experts, will show a falling 
off of at least 25 percent. 

This condition 1s aided by the fact that the tanneries 
controlled by the United States Leather Company have 
ahead of them from two to four years’ supply of bark, 
and partially by the fact that labor in the woods has 
been remarkably scarce and difficult to obtain through- 
out the Pennsylvania hemlock district during the entire 
season. These circumstances, together with the fact that 
a great many lumber manufacturers have gone out of 
business, would indicate that the diminution of hemlock 
production for next year of about 25 percent is a very 
conservative estimate. These conditions are well known 
locally, and the result is that hemlock lumber sales are 
now being made at a considerable advance over prices 
obtained earlier in the season. 


THE CHEQUASSET EPISODE. 


At the time the AMertcan LuMBERMAN of last week 
went to press the outline of a gigantic paper kiting 
scheme had begun dimly to be outlined against the 
eastern horizon, of a magnitude completely to eclipse 
the Bartholdi statue in New York harbor, and none of 
the details which at that time were accessible explained 
away the feeling of surprise that the banks of the coun- 
try should have permitted themselves to be loaded up 
with the large amounts of paper of the various Corkran 
companies which it was then stated that they held. It 
is true that the apparent independence of these various 
companies helped to explain how such a condition of 
affairs might be possible; but it was not then under- 
stood how paper could be distributed to such an extent 
without the quantity of the issue arousing the suspicion 
of the eagle-eyed gentlemen who preside over the credit 
departments of the various banking institutions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, however, been mak- 
ing investigations which disclose a high order of ingen- 
uity in the marketing of this paper. In the case of the 
Chicago banks the fact that one of these companies had 
a Chicago office was made an excuse for opening check- 
ing accounts with practically all of the principal banks, 
with eight of which these accounts were still open at 
the time of the crash. It is indeed quite possible that 
the Chicago office was opened mainly for this purpose. 
These banks were also offered notes which bore every 
appearance of having been received in settlement of 
invoices of carload sales of lumber, a class of paper 
which is always acceptable when made and indorsed by 
people of sound financial rating. Each of these banks 
was of course ignorant that accounts had been opened 
with the other banks. The notes which were offered it 
were carefully selected and distributed so that it would 
have only a few, usually not more than two, made by 
the same party, and this is undoubtedly the plan which 
was most largely worked in other cities in placing this 
paper, although some of it was sold in Chicago and prob- 
ably elsewhere through brokers. Had the entire issue, 
however, been placed with the brokers to be by them 
promiscuously offered to the banks, the amount of the 
paper thus peddled from bank to bank would at once 
have aroused suspicion and defeated the plan. The fact 
that Chicago is the only western city to have been 
favored by Mr. Corkran in the offering of his paper is 
another tribute to its pre-eminence as a western bank- 
ing center which the banks of this city will undoubt- 
edly appreciate. The banks of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, which annually handle immense volumes of both 
grain and lumber paper, seem from all present advices 
to kave been slighted, and St. Louis, the quiet old town 
over the river, although it is at present showing remark- 
able activity in its plans for a great exposition, yet did 
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not succeed in catching Mr. Corkran’s eye when he wag 
making up his list of banks to be favored with his 
patronage. 

It is evident from a review of the business of the ya- 
rious lumber companies interested that so far as the 
lumber management is concerned they were doing very 
well. The notes of the various companies were also 
being met as fast as they fell due until the alleged 
defalcation in Cincinnati and the ‘exposure of the note 
kiting operations. These transactions, therefore, but for 
the exposure, might have been continued for months and 
years. In time the volume of the paper outstanding 
might have been so reduced as to come well within the 
ordinary lines of credit, and the scheme appears to have 
been utilized not as a preliminary to a fraudulent fail- 
ure but merely as an effective, though somewhat ques- 
tionable, means of enhancing Mr. Corkran’s working 
capital. 

What the ultimate effect of the matter will be upon 
lumber credits it is impossible at this time exactly to 
forecast. The banks will undoubtedly be more careful 
in the future and may take some steps for such an inter- 
change of information as will guard against a repetition 
of this same scheme. Just why their experience with 
Mr. Corkran should militate against lumber paper in 
general, however, it is hard to see, and probably it wilt 
have no such permanent effect. The same thing might 
have happened in any other large commercial line of 
business. 





INSURANCE IN THE SOUTH. 


On page 18 of this issue of the LUMBERMAN will be 
found an exhaustive analysis of the recent enforcement 
of insurance rates on woodworking plants in the south, 
two typical instances being given in detail in both of 
which the insurance union re-rated the risks over 100 
percent. 

Southern saw mill men and owners of woodworking 
and other lumber establishments are squirming just now 
over the advance in insurance rates made by the old 
line companies. It is of course claimed that the insur- 
ance business has been unprofitable; that losses have 
been excessive and that profits have disappeared. Con- 
sequently the poor lumbermen have had to suffer. 

There is no question that a good many southern lum- 
ber plants are too hazardous to insure at any price 
that can be endured by the business. But for the 
matter of that there are lumber plants all over the 
country that are of the same sort. On the other hand 
there is no apparent reason why many of the southern 
saw mills should not be insured at as low a rate as 
any in the north, except where the latter have the 
benefit of city fire protection. There is a theory that 
yellow pine is especially inflammable. That is true only 
to the extent that yellow pine willl make a hot fire 
when once started, but it will not catch fire as easily as 
white pine and the fire is more readily extinguished 
where the material is thick. Thus a saw mill which is 
largely constructed of timbers and heavy plank would 
not catch fire as readily nor be so surely destroyed. if 
built of yellow pine as if built of white pine. Granted, 
therefore, that a southern plant is as well built, well 
equipped and well protected as a northern plant and 
there should be no greater insurance rate charged. There 
is a theory that the average southern plant is not as 
well built or well protected as a northern plant, but we 
think that this is a mistake, except as to certain par- 
ticulars. A good many of the southern mi!ls have out 
of door unprotected refuse pits and practically all those 
manufacturing yellow pine have a dry kiln plant in con- 
nection. A vast majority of fires occurring in southern 
mills seem to begin in the dry kiln. 

Eliminate these two hazards and the southern lumber 
plant is every whit as safe as the northern one. But 
even so the best of southern plants are not open to 
objection on this score. More and more refuse burners 
are being built of the most approved style, similar to 
the best in the north; and dry kilns are being well 
isolated and often protected by fire walls. The result 
is that, class by class, southern mills will compare fav- 
orably as fire hazards with those in the north, and 
what excuse there used to be for a higher insurance rate 
has passed away. In one particular the northern mill 
is a worse risk than the southern and that is in the 
hazard arising from forest fires. More of the mills 
in the north have been burned as a result of fires start: 
ing in the timber and sweeping over the plant. Such a 
thing as this seldom if ever has occurred in the south 
and from the nature of the forests it cannot. 


To raise the rate of insurance on the saw mills is’ 


simply arbitrarily charging its traffic what it will bear. 
But there are signs that the traffic will not stand this 
extra charge much longer. The tax is so onerous that 
many plants have decided to give ” their insurance 
in the regular companies provided they can find any 
other insurance whatsoever that will serve the pur- 
pose and be at least partial protection, Under present 
conditions there is a wonderful field in the south for 
mutual insurance in some points. We believe that there 
is no chance in the north for an insurance field where 
there are such substantial profits and so handsome 4 
business as are to be found in the better class of southern 
saw millls, They are well built, well protected, —_ 
gently managed and are so profitable that the mora 
hazard is practically nil. F 

There has been much discussion at one time or another 
of mutual insurance in the south but it has come to 
little. The time is now at hand when this con 
should be renewed and when it shou!d have tangibi 
results. A prejudice exists in some quarters gee 
mutual insurance, but this is a prejudice merely. te 
have been many poor mutual insurance organizat ~ 
just as there have been many poor stock companies 
the same business. Today no better insurance can 
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had; in fact it is doubtful if as good insurance can be 
had in any other way as in some of the mutual com- 
panies. There are just two requisites for successful 
mutual underwriting: Careful selection of risks and 
impartial and absolute inspection. Given these two 
things and a mutual company is assured a success. 
Without them no company will succeed. In the tremen- 
dous expense account and the wish for profit of the stock 
company is found a large margin for mutual companies. 
With the kind of selection that a good mutual company 
should make we believe that insurance can be safely 
written on southern saw mills of a select class at one-half 
or less of the present board rate. Now is the time to 
agitate this question and relieve the southern lumber 
industry from a charge which has always been excessive 
and which has always been more unreasonable as im- 
provement has taken place in quality of mills and the 
profits of the business. 





INVESTMENTS OF SAFETY AND PROFIT. 


The preservation of the forests of the United States 
rests in the hands of private timber owners with merely 
the assistance of the state and federal governments. 
This is so because practically all the timber lands of 
much value for lumber purposes are owned by private 
individuals or corporations. 

Until within a few years lumber values were such 
that private parties making a business of lumbering, 
instead of merely making a lumber business accessory 
to some park scheme, could not afford to do the ex- 
pensive logging necessary to preserve the forests. ‘To 
cut only trees above twelve or fifteen inches in diame- 
ter involves a considerable added expense over cleaning 
the ground as they go, and to clean the ground of tops 
and other inflammable debris is still another expense 
which would put a business so conducted almost out of 
competition with that of the ordinary sort. Lumber is 
now high enough, however, so that if lumbermen will be 
content with a nominally lighter annual profit they can 
make preservative lumbering pay and feel that what 
they sacrifice in current profits or in actual money re- 
turns will be more than compensated for by the increase 
in the value of the capital remaining in the timber, by 
growth and steadily higher values. 

We wish agiin to call the attention of heavy timber 
owners to a phase of the question, heretofore men- 
tioned, which in the past has been neglected and which 
now can receive recognition only because of the changed 
conditions surrounding the timber business and the lum- 
ber trade. It is the advisability of making their per- 
manent investments in timber. The average lumberman 
buys timber solely as the basis of a lumber manufac- 
turing operation. He will put in a mill calculated to 
cut it out in about ten years, for that is considered the 
average life of a saw mill; then he will bend every 
energy to cutting out that timber and marketing it— 
that is to say, converting it again into money. When 
he shall have completed this process of conversion he 
must either repeat the operation or, if he feel that he is 
in position to retire, find a permanent investment for 
his capital in some other line. He will go into banks, 
he will buy city real estate, or stocks and bonds, or 
perhaps put his money with a trust company. In any 
event he has it in something with which he is not fa- 
niliar, in which he has no interest, and thereafter worries 
about his investments in lines which are foreign to him. 
How much better it would be for him to place his invest- 
ments in the business which which he is familiar, where 
he is assured of their safety and in which profits are 
at least as large as they are in safe securities of other 
sorts, 

What the capitalist, as such, wants, is an investment 
that is safe, permanent and yields a certain income, 
even though it may be small. Where can such an invest- 
ment more surely be found than in timber conducted on 
4 forestry basis? The active lumberman looks askance 
at such an investment because its rate of interest is so 
low as compared with the profits to which he has been 
accustomed ; but he should remember that the profits on 
the average lumber business are as a matter of fact 
small, the apparent profits being largely due or trans- 
formable into the increase in the value of timber lands. 

A timber investment is as safe as any real estate in- 
vestment, except for the danger of fire arid thievery. The 
fire hazard is practically non-existent in yellow pine, 
Ypress, redwood and some other woods, and the opera- 
tions of timber thieves can be limited or entirely pre- 
vented at the expenditure of very little money for pro- 
tection. It is a permanent investment because, operated 
under forestry methods, it will perpetually produce a 
‘top, and it will yield a certain return because, operated 
inthat way, the annual crop, at present and prospective 
lumber values, will, while maintaining the principal in- 
‘estment, pay a small interest on it. 

ere is this to be ‘said in regard to many lumber- 
men, that their timber holdings are too small to serve 

‘8 the basis of an operation of this sort. Where this 
® the case they can well afford to become parties to 
“me consolidation of interests which will make an ag- 
i te large enough to be handled in this perpetual way. 
Such consolidations are likely to be numerous in the fu- 
lire, and if we were to give advice to our readers in 
lich circumstances it would be, not to sell outright 
their timber holdings and then have to seek elsewhere 
‘T investment, but to become parties to the consolida- 
‘mn and thus have their investment in things with 

ich they are entirely familiar. The lumberman can 
$8 continue to be a lumberman, a timber owner can 

8 continue to have his investments in that kind of 

y, and yet be relieved from the active manage- 
tent, if he so desires, and feel that he has an invest- 
t safer and in the long run more profitable than any 

that can be presented to him. 





Tales of the Trade. 


Red Cedar in the Log. 


On a visit with a prominent manufacturer and whole- 
saler of high class domestic and foreign woods recently, 
it was found that his entire stock of red cedar, known 
often as Tennessee red cedar or pencil cedar, was in the 
form of logs. He said that he chose to buy the stock 
in this way and to saw the lumber for customers as they 
wanted it. The cedar is usually employed for moth proof 
chests, fancy furniture, the lining of wardrobes, and for 
the finishing of bath rooms. The manufacturer said 
that he held his stock of cedar in the log, because cedar, 
after being sawed into boards, invariably would fade 
when long exposed to the air. By sawing it from the 
log he was able to produce a wood that would stand up 
and hold its color until the finishing was applied, 
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An Embarrassing Price Variance, 


Down at the big yellow pine mill of the William Far- 
rell Lumber Company, at Hensley, Ark., the other day, 
Emmett Farrell was talking of a new narrow gage loco- 
motive he had just purchased for his logging railroad. 
During a recent trip to St. Louis and Chicago, at which 
latter point he made the purchase through a broker, he 
discovered that two locomotives of the type he desired 
could be obtained, the price named being $2,700 each. 
He placed his own order for one, and upon returning 
home he stopped over at St. Louis and called on several 
of his lumber friends, among them being the president 
of a large company operating in the southwest, who also 
wanted the same type of machine for his road at one of 
his mills. 

“Do you think I can get the other locomotive, Em- 
mett?” he asked of Farrell as he was about to leave. 

“Sure,” was the response. “He made me a price of 
$2,700 apiece for the two. Just write him, and it will 
be all right.” 


In a few days the reply came direct to the St. Louis 


operator, but the price quoted was $2,900 instead of* 


$2,700. 

“It took me nearly a week to square myself,” laughed 
Mr. Farrell, “and the way I hopped onto that Chicago 
broker was a plenty. My St. Louis friend couldn’t but 
think that the broker and I must be in ‘cahoots’ to 
gather in an extra commission of $200 at his expense, 
and I kept the wires hot straightening out the deal. He 


aon got the $2,700 quotation, and I saved my reputa- 
ion.” 


Paint in Lieu of Soap. 


A lumber salesman, in from an Iowa trip, has a story 
about'a retailer in that country. It seems that the 
dealer has been devoting a good deal of time during the 
season to the building of a new house. The building 
was planned with much care and the finishing touches 
were just being applied. One evening, after the man 
had closed up his yard, he drifted over to the new home 
to size up the progress of the work during the day. He 
was hot and dusty, and although the shaues of night had 
begun to fall the new porcelain bath tub, to which the 
water connections had just been made, appealed to his 
immediate wants, and he concluded to take a bith. He 
knew that in the bath room was a bucket of soft soap, 
which he had sent over to do some cleaning with. He 
turned on the water, quickly disrobed and plunged into 
the tub. Reaching over he dipped his hand supposedly 
into the soft soap, which he vigorously rubbed over his 
entire person. After sousing about in the tub for a 
time he thought he had accomplished the necessary ablu- 
tion, and after drying himself with a piece of crash, 
dressed and went home to dinner. 

“Good heavens, John,” was the greeting he received 
from his wife. “What in the world has happened to 
you?” 

“Oh, I just stopped over to the new house, and took a 
bath before I came home,” he replied. 

“Bath, indeed!” she ejaculated. 
taken it in red paint then.” 

Sure enough he had. In the darkness he had mistaken 
a pot of vermillion cornice paint for the bucket of soft 
soap, and had smeared himself most thoroughly from 
head to foot with the brilliant pigment. His wife did 
the best she could to help him out of the dilemma, but 
her best efforts served only to modify his complexion to 
about that of a Piute Indian, which he expects to wear 
until nature’s offices bleach him back to a normal hue. 


“You must have 


Entertaining a Stranger. 


Even the best of us get into trouble at times. While 
the fact is historically accurate, it is perhaps not gen- 
erally known that even great Aristotle for some slight 
indiscretion spent one entire night in a basket suspended 
by a rope midway between minaret and mote of a feudal 
castle. 

A New York lumberman, who would not care to see 
his name in print, recently visited a friend at Saratoga. 
This friend, to entertain his guest properly, took the 
New Yorker out for a drive and invited a couple 
of boon companions to join the party. The trip laid 
about Saratoga lake. Calls were made from time to 
time, while the horses were given breathing spells, on 
various club houses that dot the banks of that his- 
toric sheet of water. In the course of the afternoon 
conversition water gave way to bubbles, and while 
the early part of the trip was an iridescent dream 
for the lumberman from the metropolis the latter por- 
tion of the ride became a blank to him. 

It was noon the next day when the New Yorker awoke. 


He looked about him. He was occupying one of a long 
row of iron bedsteads, counterpaned in white. Adjoin- 
ing beds were occupied by men who were evidently ill. 
White-capped and white-frocked women flitted here and 
there. The New York lumberman’s brain was not en- 
tirely clear as to his surroundings. He beckoned one of 
the women to his bedside and interrogated her: ‘“Won’t 
you do me the kindness to tell me what town I am in; 
supply me with the day of the week, the date of the 
month and explain to me where I am and how I came 
here?” 

The maid replied, “I will look up your chart and see.” 
She soon returned with the information that the strang- 
er had arrived at 3 o’clock the previous morning and 
had been committed to the hospital suffering with a 
severe attack of asthma. She also supplied the day 
and date and also that he was in the general hospital 
of Saratoga. 

The man from Manhattan suggested that if it was 
determined that he had fully recovered from his asth- 
matic attack perhaps he had better return to the Grand 
Union. His departure was not permitted, however, as 
he was informed that he could not leave the hospital 
until he was regularly discharged by the physician in 
charge. Making the best of his dilemma he remained 
where he was until 3 o’clock in thé afternoon, when 
his friend came and released him from his predicament. 

The lumberman is now awaiting a return visit from 
his Saratoga friend at New York, when he proposes to 
have him committed to Blackwell’s island for ten days. 


Modern Fables—V. 


On Being a Good Fellow. 


Once upon a Time there was a Young Man who had 
been carefully nurtured as a Bill Clerk in a Lumber 
Office. While his Emolument was but $15 per, as he 
smoked a Corncob Pipe and had no Extravagant Tastes 
he managed to Save quite a Hunk of his Salary. He 
had a Steady, who regarded him as her White Haired 
Boy and was very proud of him. In the neighborhood 
of the Boarding House he was regarded as an Exemplary 
Young Man who would eventually get next to the Coin. 

In time he got a Bat in his Belfry that he could 
improve his Prospects by side-stepping Tally Sheets 
and extending Invoices, and going on the Road to Sell 
Lumber. He was also inclined to this Adventure by 
listening to the Tales of Sundry Lumber Salesmen of 
his Acquaintance, who told him what a Deuce of a 
Good Time they had out in the Provinces. He got a 
Job at a Century a month and Expenses. He bought 
a Yellow Grip and started out with a Price List and a 
Lumber Tariff. 

The Young Man arranged to make his First Trip 
with a Wise Guy who was a Drummer for a Riva! 
House, but who had Kindly Volunteered to Show him 
the Ropes and Introduce him to the Trade. The Drum- 
mer was a Chap who imagined he was the Only Goods 
on the Market, but who in Reality Held his Job because 
he was a Nephew of the Solid Man of the Concern, and 
the Uncle rather have the House pay his Bil's than 
to cough up himself. It was communicated to the 
new Young Man that the Only Way to do Business“on 
the Road was to be a Good Fellow. Of course Some 
Lobsters did plod along and pick up a car occasionally, 
who never took a Drink or did anything to Entertain 
their Trade, but the man who got there with Both Feet 
was the one who Blowed himself when the Opportunity 
Offered. 

The Young Man was an Apt Scholar, and while he 
did not sell Much Lumber before his First Trip was 
over he knew the difference between a Silver Fizz and 
a Manhattan Cocktail, somewhat of the relative value 
of Two Pairs, and that the Girls who chased down to 
the stations at the Country Towns were not Sunday 
School scholars on their way to a Picnic. He came in 
from his two weeks’ trip with an Expense Account, 
made out with the assistance of the Wise Guy, which 
would indicate he had spent the time at the sea shore, 
beside that what was left of his Month’s Salary looked 
like a Nickel’s Worth of Lard in a Paper Sack. 

From the First Boss, when he showed up at the 
Office, he received some Admonition and an Advance 
on his next month’s Salary, while his Steady gave him 
the Icy Mitt because he smelled of Sweet Caporal 
Cigarettes and the stuff that made Milwaukee famous. 

After being on the Road for a Year he inventoried 
and found that the Four Hundred Plunks that he had 
in the Savings Bank had done the Vanishing Act and 
that he was $260 overdiawn with the House. He re- 
called that he had a most Comprehensive Acquaintance 
with the Bar-keeps of three states and was in Fair 
Standing with some Lumber Buyers. He could nego- 
tiate quite a Respectable Load with-out spilling it, and 
in the morning a Couple of Cocktails put him in Fair 
Shape to call on a Customer. To be sure there were 
Other Salesmen who sold more Lumber than he did, 
but there was not one of them that was half as Good 
a Fe'low as he was. Tne Uncle was boarding his Whil- 
om Friend out at Dwight, and he felt a Considerable 
Yearning for the Gold Tonic himself. 

The Young Man is engaged in Striking a Balance, 
especially because the First Boss is on to his Curves 
and gives him an Open Date of only ninety days in 
which to Make Good. His Steady has married a Plum- 
ber. 

Moral:—The Point of Demarkation between being a 








_Good Fellow and a Twenty Carat, Rattling, All Around 


Good Fellow has never reesived the Earnest Attention 
its Importance demands. 
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INSURANCE TO BE DOUBLED ON SAW MILL AND WOODWORKING PLANTS. 





————_, 


Old Line Companies Purpose Re-Rating Southern Mill Plants at 75 to 100 Percent Increase—By the Companies’ Own Showing, the 
Concerted Move Evidently Unwarranted—Some Specific Figures on the Increase—Two Typical Bases for Higher 
Rates —Letters of Protest From Manufacturers—How the Flour Milling Interests Secured 
Relief—Contrasts Between the Mutual and Old Line Companies. 


Advices have reached the LUMBERMAN from various 
sources, as wilt be seen by the exhibits which appear 
with this article, that the old line insurance companies, 
or the insurance union, more properly speaking, has 
served notice at last upon the saw and planing mill 
people throughout the country that an increase in rates 
must be paid on renewal of all existing policies cov- 
ering woodworking plants. The increased rate is 75 to 
100 percent. The notice has called forth a storm of 
protests addressed to the Lumperman and for the bene- 
fit of the woodworking trade some interesting facts 
have been gathered regarding this move on the part 
of the old line insurance union and are published here- 
with. . 

The protests, as stated, come from far and wide. 
They include every class of saw and planing mill plants 
and they indicate a concerted plan on the part of the 
old line companies to play the same trick upon the 
lumbermen of the United States that they have played 
upon other lines of business, notably the grain ele- 
vators and contents, on which risks they raised the 
rate about 100 percent last summer and which rate 
is still in effect; the general mercantile stores, on 
which risks they raised the rate about 60 percent soon 
afterward; the great department stores in the large 
cites, which risks were re-rated by an increase of 100 
percent; and finally the woodworking or lumber manu- 
facturing concerns, which are now served with notice 
of a 75 to 100 percent increase under that peculiar 
process called re-rating by the schedule of the insur- 
ance union. The lumber manufacturers are the latest 
victims of this singular system—hence the protests. 

The inconsistency of this radical increase in premium 
rates on woodworking or saw and planing mill risks 
is shown by the insurance union’s own statement, which 
was published in the Chicago Times-Herald on April 
17, 1901, in the insurance department under the head- 
ing “Combined Loss Experience.” In that statement it 
was said “the experience of the companies on lumber 
has been exceptional. Where exposed to a mill the 
average loss has been 39 percent, and on lumber not 
so exposed 38 percent.” It was also stated in that 
article that in order to show a 5 percent profit on a 
basis of 40 percent for expenses the insurance union 
would have to increase the premiums on saw and plan- 
ing mills only 25 percent on the former and 30 per- 
cent on the latter. In view of these figures, which 
may be presumed to be authoritative, the notice just 
issued of 75 to 100 percent increase is incredible and 
some reason for such disproportionate rates must be 
found in other channels of information, 

The truth is there is no reason for the new rates 
except that the insurance union sees that the time is 
propitious to put the screws of extortion to work and 
squeeze the lumber manufacturers to the fullest limit. 
The increase is not based upon justice but upon that 
subtle process which may be homely expressed in a 
quotation from the great English writer, Thomas Car- 
lyle, “The widow is gathering nettles for her children’s 
dinner. A perfumed seigneur delicately lounging in the 
Oeil-de-Boeuf hath an alchemy by which he will ex- 
tract from her two-thirds of the nettles and call it 
rent.” The insurance union has a similar alchemy by 
which it purposes to extract double rates from the 
lumber manufacturers and call it re-rating. It is a 
case of the union taking the lumbermen in order, just 
as it has taken the owners of grain elevators, the 
mercantile stores and the department stores. When 
the lumbermen shall be “finished” some other line will 
probably be taken up and the rates advanced through- 
out the entire line of risks carried by the old line 
companies, or the insurance union, more properly speak- 
ing. 

Some of the increases as shown hereafter are as 
follows: The present rate on prominent mills on the 
general form is $30.76 on $1,000; new rate, $64.70 per 
$1,000. Where the old rate is $33.69 the new rate is 
$69.80; old rate $17, new rate $25; old rate $25, new 
rate $35; old rate $20; new rate $28; old rate $17.50, 
new rate $35. These are but instances of showing the 
methods employed by the union. They are given in 
detail elsewhere in this correspondence. 

To give the lumbermen of the country an idea of the 
power of the insurance union it may be said that dur- 
ing the last two years it has forced fifty-seven inde- 
pendent companies out of business. These independent 
companies had a writing capacity of $285,000 on any 
one risk, and the freezing out of such formidable com- 
petition may readily be seen as the riddance of a seri- 
ous and growing menace to the union. It was ac- 
complished by the methods and weapons usually used— 
a cut in rates so deep and fierce that the weaker had 
to give way. Then came the tremendous re-rating proc- 
ess and consequent enormous profit to the union. The 
proposition is as easy as a kindergarten problem, and 
the lumber manufacturers are now marked for their 
share of the union’s booty. 

The insurance union represents 90 to 95 percent of 
the total writing capacity of what are called the old 
line companies. Its general headquarters are at Chi- 
cago, where it operates under the name of the Western 





Insurance Union, W. W. Dudley, manager, Counselman 
building. The south is carried by the Southeastern Tar- 
iff Association, the Pacific coast country by the Pacific 
Coast Union; the large cities except New York by the 
Accepted Cities Committee, and New York city by the 
New York Tariff Association, the latter being composed 
of United States managers residing in New York city. 
In New England the presence of the New England Fac- 
tory Mutuals gives competition, but elsewhere through- 
out the country, as stated, the union is all powerful. 

It is not difficult to find the natural deduction in 
view of the above that the union can do about what 
it p'eases, when the powers that be so will it. In 
New York city, for instance, the United States managers 
are held to a strict account by their associates in the 
union on this side, and they are compelled to belong 
to it by the companies on the other side of the water. 
Such in brief is what the old line insurance union is 
in the United States. 

One of the schemes resorted to by the union in freez- 
ing out the smaller independent companies is a sudden 
and inexplicable lowering of premium rates. Some years 
ago the flour milling interests were in the clutches of 
the union. The rates charged were 6 percent and these 
were suddenly advanced to 8 percent. As this was 
more than the profit made by the flour millers they 
naturally rebelled and organized their own mutual 
companies, just as many of the lumbermen have done 
in recent years. Matters ran along smoothly for a few 


* years under: the new arrangement, when the insurance 


union without the noise of trumpets began taking flour- 
milling risks at 3 percent, a cut of 5 points from its 
former rates. The result was that the flour millers 
abandoned their mutual organizations and returned 
to the union. In a few years the rate was again ad- 
vanced until it reached 6 percent. The millers again 
rebelled and this time for good, and today not 5 
percent of all the large flour milling risks are carried 
by the insurance union. The millers organized again 
and stuck to it. Two doses of the medicine cured them. 
The following exhibits of the re-rating process now 
being worked out by the union upon the saw mill men 
are interesting. Particular attention is called to the 

closing paragraph in each of the two exhibits. 
SOUTHEASTERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 

SPECIAL REVISED RATING. 
SAW MILL, 
Feb. 23, July 30, 
1900 to 


01. 
0 re er ee mR $3.25 $3.25 
1-—Boilers in brick, metal roof boiler house, 

BOE DEODOTIT CUE OE so avo a 000-6:0'0 6 00 0:6 50-0 .25 .50 
2—Lightning-not standard...........seee008 15 
%3—Casks and buckets, insufficient supply..... 15 
4—Waste cans, none, or not emptied daily.... .15 
5—Lumber piled within 200 feet of mill...... 1.00 

$4.05 $4.75 


(Norn.—Recent inspections by practical, experienced men 
show that defect No. 5 does not exist and bofler house is 
same as heretofore.) 





PLANING MILL, 


EE Te ee Pe $3.50 $3.50 
1—-Boilers in brick, metal roof boiler house, 
TOE DOONEY ONG Ol x0 6.0.0.0:00% 0:80'6 0:00 as geo .50 
2 VOPEIONS DAOOE, DONG. 00 coc cksssecvssvereee .25 
38—Casks and buckets, insufficient supply...... 5 
4—Waste cans, none, or not emptied daily.... .25 
5—Lumber piled within 200 feet of mill...... 1.00 
Da TARTAN, HOC GURUIBTG 6.0 6 0-0.0.0:019 0:60. 6:6:0:0:0 
Opening from vault to boiler house less than 
2 feet above boiler house floor.......... 
$4.65 $5.00 


(Notr.—-Recent inspections by practical, experienced men 
shows that defect No. 5 does not exist. Boiler house is same 
as heretofore.) 







Mill @tove (COMMISEATY) 2.0... cb evccesvees $2.00 $2.00 
RRR ry er 2.00 2.00 
DRY KILNS, 

-_. SRR er ere ein rere $3.00 $3.00 
Frame or ironclad building...... ..... -- 2.00 2.00 
Drying, furnace system, Globe patent. 2.00 2.00 
1—Steam jets, not standard.............. van Le 1.00 
2—-Lumber piled within 200 feet of kiln...... 1.00 
$8.00 $9.00 


(Norn.—Recent inspections by practical, experienced men 
show that defect No, 2 does not exist. Kilns are equipped 
with perforated water pipes, for which no credit is areas 

Lumber in yard adjoining dry kiln........ $8.00 

Lumber in yard, with 125 feet clear space 

clause (casks and buckets not standard).. 2.50 

Lumber in yards and sheds, within 200 feet 

ED ss Sais Ke sine as a a 03 bos SS oos E 

February 23, 1900, three-fourths value clause applies to 
buildings and contents, 

July 30, 1901, three-fourths value clause applies to build- 
ing. and machinery. 

‘ebruary 23, 1900, all policies on lumber must contain 
clear space, 80 percent co-insurance and iron safe clauses. 

July 30, 1901, all policies on lumber must contain 80 
percent co-insurance and iron safe clauses. 

July 30, 1901, a deduction of $1 may be made from above 
rates if policy contains the 200 feet clear space clause. 

July 30, 1901, rates on lumber or in yards or under 

eds : 


With clear space clause of at least 200 feet, being 
otherwise unexposed— 


PD IIE i355 0 v's. Sb 010.0 5 6.09'0:5,0.5 6 9.6:0'010, 00 0 oe $2.25 
Fully protected by casks and fire pails............. 2.00 
Fully protected by standard hydrants and hose and 

OF CRU BOG BNO DAIL, 0 «6:0 4.0 0,40. 070.6 6:04.60 baci: 1.75 


Without clear space clause, same as rate on mill or high- 
est special hazard exposing within 200 feet, but in no case 
less than $3. 





Under the old rating of February 23, 1900, the average 
rate was $30.76 per thousand. Under the new rating of 
July 30, 1901, the average rating is $64.70 per thousand, 
This is an increase of over 100 percent in face of the gen- 
eral condition of the plant being very much improved, ag 
shown by inspections. 

SOUTHEASTERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA, 


SPECIAL REVISED RATING, 


SAW MILL, 
Feb. 18, July 30, 
1900. 1901, 
BAG ccccccccccccdevivvee sosvccccesessQOe0 $008 
1—Boilers in I-C boiler house within 25 feet 

and not less than 10 feet.............. 50 1.00 
2—Hydrants and hose, not standard.......... .25 25 
3—Vertical pipes, not standard.............. 15 15 
4—Casks of water but no buckets............ .50 50 

TO CRIN TUG 6.5.5 0:56 0 ob 0' o:be.nye 68.9 60d 29 
5—Lumber piled within 200 feet of mill...... 1.00 
$4.90 $6.15 


(Notp.—Recent inspections by practical, experienced men 
show that defects Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 do not exist.) 
PLANING MILL. 


RRM 5 ie 25m iF 8rd eOck o Rib cicelecbiac 6 6's werd 68S $3.50 $3.50 
1—Hydrants and hose, not standard.......... .25 25 
2—Vertical pipes, not standard.............. 15 15 
3—No casks of water and metal buckets 

PRROOMUOOE TUNE oo 0 C00 e beds 6 eeneec anes .50 50 

Se NE ais s.og e060 6 Hes amas 0-0 4 25 

5——-Lumber piled within 200 feet of mill...... 1.00 


$4.65 $5.40 
Deduct for boiler house detached 80 feet... .25 
$4.40 $5.40 
(Note.—Recent inspections by practical, experienced men 
show that defects Nos. 1, 2 and 8 do not exist. Boiler house 
is still detached 80 feet.) 
DRY KILNS, 





Le OCU eC. me 
RP NTIAG PIPED 6, 60, 4.0.5.0; 01 0.6.8. 0:06-6.018: 0s oso OO 2.00 
Drying, furnace system, Globe patent...... 2.00 2.00 
Steam jets, NOt StaNGard «0.0006 cccsccccces -50 50 
1—Hydrants and hose, not standard.......... 25 25 
2—Casks of water but no metal buckets...... 50 50 
3—Lumber piled within 200 feet of kiln...... 1.00 





$8.25 $9.25 

(Notp.—Recent inspections by practical, I AO 
show that defects Nos 1, 2 and 8 do not exist.) 
Lumber, with 200 feet clear space clause 


RN Oe CERY iy. 0:91 955.5. 60.455, 0:5-01nie.o-0 408.5 $2.25 
Lumber in yards and sheds, within 200 feet 
ee EEN Aaa 6045 6.9 60S dO rb Se 48k 68 $9.25 


February 13, 1900, 80 percent co-insurance clause applies 
on buildings and contents 


July 30, 1901, three-fourths value clause applies to build: | 


ing and machinery. 

February 13, 1900, all policies on lumber must contain 
clear space, 80 percent co-insurance and iron safe clauses. 

July 30, 1901, all policies on lumber must contain 80 
percent co-insurance and iron safe clauses. 

July 30, 1901, a deduction of $1 may be made from above 


rates if policy contains the 200 feet clear space clause. 
Rs 0, 1901, rates on lumber or in yards or under 
sheds : 


With clear space clause of at least 200 feet, being 
otherwise unexposed— 


ee, ee CET re $2.25 
Fully protected by casks and fire pails............. 2.00 
Fully protected by standard hydrants and hose and 

DY GASES GT BTO POUR, 0.666. 65ce.0s:c0sswesssenre 1,75 


Without clear space clause, same as rate on mill or high- 
est special hazard exposing within 200 feet, but in no case 
less than $3. 

Under the old rating of February 13, 1900, the average 
rate was $33.69 per thousand. Under the new rating of 
July 30, 1901, the average rating is $69.80 per thousand. 
This is an increase of over 100 percent in face of the gen- 
eral condition of the plant being very much improved, 48 
shown by inspections. 


The above two plants are located in the southwest 
and are well known and representative. In each ¢ase 
the inorease of premium exceeds 100 percent. 

Following are some of the protests filed with the Lum- 
BERMAN, extracts being taken from letters received at 
this office. 


A Prominent Louisiana Manufacturer. 
, La., Aug. 19, 1901.—I am just in receipt of advice 
from several of the insurance companies that they intend to 
enforce the 200-foot clear space clause. A good many 0 
the companies, however, have renewed at the old rate and 
require only the 150-foot clear space. If any of them refuse 
to write at the old rate I will renew whatever policies may 
be expiring for the balance of this year. 
A Representative Florida Manufacturer. 

——_—, Fua., Aug. 25.—There has recently been a change 
in our rating on our plant, by the Southeastern association, 
which we most decidedly object to. 

An Extensive Mississippi Manufacturer. , 

————, Miss., Aug. 10.—You will see from inclosed letter 
that the insurance companies are trying to make things un 
comfortable for us. ; t- 

Two years ago last March and April they (the Southeas 
ern Tariff Association) had a number of inspectors over our 
property and finally made us a blanket rate of $1.70, 90 aa 
cent insurance being guaranteed by us. Since then we sy 
improved the risk in various ways, but now all at once © 
same companies discover that they do not like our — 
form and wish to tear it all to bits. I do not know ¥ 
sort of a form they would substitute, but something I po 
say that would be vulnerable in case of loss. One reason We 
do not wish to change the form for two or three comes “i 
is that it necessitates ripping up everything, chang M8 you 
policies so that the insurance may all be concurrent. a 
will note that the Hartford threatens to cancel $24,0 ‘sn ie 
You will also note that we are still making improvemen 
the physical condition of the property. 

A Large Alabama Manufacturer. m 
, ALA., Aug. 23.—We contemplate making a ame 
in our insurance because of the high rate of the Southeas 
Tariff Association, ‘um 

As stated by a prominent insurance man, the phe sear 
income as compared with the loss ratio and | se 
ratio may warrant the increase. But it is no 
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fault of the premium income but the fault of the methods 
pursued in handling the business which makes the in- 
creased rate unjust. For instance, more than 40 percent 
on all premiums paid in for insurance is exhausted in 
commissions to agents and in fees to influence legisla- 
tion to secure laws that will hedge the union about 
with protection from the organization of competition. 
In addition to this the union has secured legislation in 
almost every state in the country where a charter would 
be of any benefit to a company, requiring $200,000 fully 
paid before a company can do business. The majority 
of companies in England have begun business on a very 
much less sum paid in. The union is also instrumental 
in getting the resident agency law passed in various 
states, which provides that a policy is not good unless 
issued by a licensed agent in the state in which the 
property is located. This latter naturally forces the 
insured to secure his insurance from a union company, 
the latter companies of course getting a license in every 
state. These are but a few instances of the methods used 
by the union to freeze out competition to the point where 
rates may be advanced at will at the proper time. 

The insurance union, according to the information 
given the LUMBERMAN’s representative by one who 
knows, stands alongside the great railroads as a legisla- 
tive lobbyist. There is hardly a state legislature in the 
whole country which is not more or less under its in- 
fluences. The resident agency law which prevails in 
many states is its chief hobby. Its provisions are ex- 
plained elsewhere, and the strange part of it is that 
while it appears to protect the local agents, thus gaining 
their influence and support for its passage, it really 
gives them no protection worth mentioning, but provides 
for special protection to the union itself, the penalties in 
most cases being the revoking of the agent’s license for 
a period of months. The union can in any event appoint 
new agents and continue business as usual. A sample of 
this legislation is presented herewith as showing the 
recent act passed by Arkansas for the union: 

The following law was enacted by the General Assembly 


of the state of Arkansas and approved by the governor 
May 23, 1901: 


An Act for the Better Regulation of the Business of 
Fire Insurance and to Increase the 
Public Revenue. 


Be it enacted by the general assembly of the state of 

Arkansas : 

Section 1. Any fire insurance company authorized to do 
business in the state is hereby prohibited from authorizing 
or allowing any person, agent, firm or corporation who is a 
non-resident of the state of Arkansas to issue or cause to 
be issued any policy or policies of insurance or reinsurance 
on property located in the state of Arkansas. 

Sec. 2. Any person, agent, firm or corporation licensed by 
the auditor to act as a fire insurance agent in the state of 
Arkansas is hereby prohibited from paying directly or indi- 
rectly any commission, brokerage or other valuable consid- 
eration on account of any policy or policies covering on 
property in the state of Arkansas, to any person, agent, firm 
or corporation not duly licensed by the auditor as a fire 
insurance agent. 

Sec. 3. That whenever the auditor shall have or receive 
notice or information of any violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act he shall immediately investigate or cause 
to be investigated such violation, and if a fire insurance 
company has violated any of such provisions aforesaid he 
shall immediately revoke its license for not less than three 
months nor more than six months for first offense, and for 
each offense thereafter for not less than one year, and if a 
person, agent, firm or corporation licensed by the auditor 
as a fire insurance agent shall violate or cause to be violated 
any of the provisions of this act he shall for first offense 
have his license revoked for all companies for which he has 
been licensed for not less than three months nor more than 
six months, and for second offense he shall have his license 
revoked for all companies for which he is licensed and shall 
not thereafter be licensed for any company for one year 
from date of such revocation. 

Sec, 4. For the purpose of enforcing the provisions of this 
act the auditor is hereby authorized and empowered to ex- 
amine persons, administer oaths, and send for papers and 
records, and failure or refusal upon the part of any fire 
insurance company, person, agent, firm or corporation 
licensed to do business in this state to appear before the 
auditor when requested to do so or to produce records and 
papers, or answer under oath, shall subject such fire insur- 
ance company, person, agent, firm or corporation to the 
penalties of this act. 

Sec. 5. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict here- 
with are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect from 
and after its passage. 

Little Rock, Ark., May 24. 1901. 


These instances are given to show the power of the 
union. Another is its so styled “governing committee,” 
which is really a wheel within a wheel. As is well 
known, many states have rigid anti-trust laws, Illinois 
among them. The governing committee has full power to 
issue edicts which shall apply to all branches of the 
union, and this committee meets in some state where 
the laws are not unfavorable, does its work and issues its 
orders to the union. While the Chicago office is to all 
intents and purposes the head of the union, when any 
drastic measures are necessary a meeting of the govern- 
ing committee is called to be held at New York city 
%f some other point where no anti-trust laws exist and 
the measures are adopted at such place, then put into 
eect throughout the ‘country. It is doubtless in these 
deliberations of the governing committee that the ques- 
tions are decided as to the time and method for re-rating 
and other similar measures are discussed. 

While the union has succeeded in wrecking hundreds 
of small companies by the methods described in this arti- 
fe and upon doing so has also suddenly and unjustly in- 
“eased its own premium rates, its chief bete noir has 
ilways been the mutual companies. Act after act has 

nh framed and discussed, but the great question of 
Wnconstitutionality has thwarted the scheme. Such an 
act interferes with personal liberty and thus far the 
wnon has attempted to legislate the mutual companies 
mt of business in vain. These latter companies are 
Stining ground every day and they are the source of 
much solicitude to the union. 

These facts are presented to the lumbermen through- 
mt the country lest they should be misled as to the rea- 
‘ns for the re-rating on woodworking plants now going 
Mat the hands of the insurance union. As between the 


union and the mutuals the following figures speak for 
themselves as exhibiting total expenses of conducting the 
insurance business, and in justice to the mutuals the 
lumbermen should know just how the two competing 
lines of fire insurance stand in this regard. The official 
reports for 1899 are as follows: All stock companies 
doing business in the United States, 95 percent of which 
are in the insurance union, total cash premiums, $148,- 
084,238; paid for dividends, $8,018,359; expenses other 
than losses and dividends, $57,762,054. The percent of 
expenses was about 40. All mutual companies in the 
United States for the same year, total cash premiums, 
$17,784,267; returned to policy holders, $7,829,402; ex- 
penses, $3,598,990. The percent of expense was about 
20. The mutuals paid out nearly as much money in 
dividends, with a total income of $20,391,730, as did the 
stock companies with a total income of $162,920,592. 
The losses of the stock companies were 67 percent of their 
premium income as compared with 42 percent losses of 
the mutual companies. This is surely a creditable show- 
ing for the mutuals and it gives food for thought to 
the lumbermen who are at present smarting under the 
unjust and unwurranted re-rating by the insurance 
union. 


The Coal Trade Review. 








This week obliterates the special and receding dis- 
counts on anthracite coal, which have prevailed since 
last April. Beginning next Monday the price will be 
$5.75 for grate and $6 for egg, stove and nut, f. o. b. 
cars, Chicago. Some few salesmen are hinting at a 
possible further advance late in the season, but it is 
not generally countenanced by the trade. It is believed 
that nothing but unusual circumstances, such as an 
extended strike at the mines or a severe shortage of 
cars, will occasion a higher range of anthracite values 
than those to become effective next week. In anticipa- 
tion of this 10-cent rise next Monday orders during the 
closing days of the month are much above the average, 
and most of them will not be filled, for as long as a 
week ago some shippers quit accepting additional busi- 
ness for August shipments and since then others have 
done likewise. Very few shippers are now taking orders 
for delivery in the country. The average buyer did not 
learn during the successive stages of the upward march 
of values this summer that it was the early buyer who 
received his coal. The better buying this week may 
be caused in part by a greater movement to the bins of 
the consumers, for the time is at hand when house- 
holders began seriously to think upon the problem of 
fuel for the coming winter. But doubtless much of it 
is due to the little 10-cent discount still in effect. 

A slight tremor of interest is observable in the sell- 
ing trade, because of the anthracite miners’ annual con- 
vention at Hazleton, Pa., this week. President John 
Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, is quoted as 
saying that the meeting will be extremely important. 
It is hinted that the miners will insist that all coal 
companies permit the examination of employees’ work- 
ing cards at the colleries, which means 1 virtual recog- 
nition of the union. There is in this demand the possi- 
bility of Jabor trouble, though the opinion in the trade 
seems to be that there will be no general strike. This 
opinion is based upon the conservative spirit which Mr. 
Mitchell has heretofore shown. It is believed he prefers 
to win his victory by peaceful methods, though the latter 
may not be so rapid as by the more caustic method of 
strikes. Still there is uncertainty. 

It is certain that a suspension of mine activities would 
find the producing companies with very slight stocks 
of coal on hand. The heavy output of the summer 
months has been absorbed. The current production is 
going directly to the yards and bins of buyers. In the 
west stocks are quite moderate for this time of year. 
The receipts at Chicago during the early part of August 
continue to show the decreases, as compared with the 
summer of 1900, that have existed for several months. 
About 200,000 tons less anthracite coal has been re- 
ceived at Chicago by water this year than last season 
to corresponding date. Shipments to the country, on 
the contrary, have been larger. There are fair stocks 
here at the close of August, but the tonnage is not well 
distributed. Some shippers have scarcely any coal; 
others have a seeming abundance for early needs. Cur- 
rent orders are for small amounts usually, except out 
on the Missouri river, where buying for a few days 
past has been quite active. Jobbers there are stocking 
up, but in intermediate territory trade wears a duller 
aspect. 

In the bituminous trade the phase of newest import 
is a growing scarcity of cars. What it will develop into 
no one knows. It is not now a serious. matter and must 
therefore be regarded only as a symptom, but the sear- 
city is general. It exists in Illinois and in West Vir- 
ginia. Even the anthracite mines of Pennsylvanii feel 
the circumstance. The rolling stock of the railways has 
gone a-straying into other channels of business and the 
ignored coal traffic, as usual, first experiences the inade- 
quacy of transportition facilities. Operations at sev- 
eral western mines were suspended this week, because 
there was not on track the necessary cars upon which 
to load the output of the day. Inquiries at the railway 
operating departments were not fruitful of quick cor- 
rection. The remedy is not easily found. Of course 
there is little present inconvenience because of this short- 
age, for no one is suffering for want of coal, but the 
sime condition of equipment, when the fall demand as- 
sumes its expected dimensions, would be a more serious 
affair. 

There is little to be said favorably concerning the 
present volume of the bituminous trade. 
no surprising leaps forward during the past few days. 
If the reports of some active sellers are typical of actual 


It has taken . 


conditions there is rather a falling off of demand. This 
is not in itself a matter worthy of any great grief, for 
improvement is not always by regular gradations. There 
was notable improvement two or three weeks ago and the 
later slackening of demand may be accepted as the pre- 
lude to fresh buying rather than as a decrease in trade. 
The steel strike has doubtless been responsible for some 
of the current listlessness, but its unpleasant influence 
is now believed to be on the rapid wane. It may hold 
back yet a little longer some of the important fuel re- 
quirements of the west, but only to give them added 
impetus later. While there can be no doubt of a much 
heavier volume of business within a few weeks, the 
course of quotations is less accurately foreseen. The 
producing facilities of the country are large and the 
transportation facilities are supposed to have vastly 
improved. There are no artificial props to keep prices 
above their natural levels. Hence the question resolves 
itself merely into one of supply and demand. ‘Lnere is 
now quite a large margin between possible supply and 
current demand. Mines are often working scarcely 
more than half time. 

There is improvement this week in the bituminous 
dock coal at upper lake ports. There is a partial re- 
covery of prices. An advance of about 15 cents was 
made this week to the basis of $2.65 for Hocking valley 
at all docks. This is still 15 or 20 cents under the 
quotations of six weeks ago, but the severe competitive 
spirit which has been engendered, especially at Milwau- 
kee, seems to have abated and the disposition is to return 
to a conservative method of selling coal. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Damages for Removal of Timber. 


It has been held by the supreme court of Minnesota 
that where logs are cut on land in good faith by the 
trespasser, who reasonably believes that his act is law- 
ful, or when he has not been culpable, negligent or care- 
less of the rights of others, the owner can recover only 
for the value of the standing timber, under the rule ap- 
plicable to such cases; also that the burden of showing 
such lawful purpose and good faith devolves upon the 
person who commits the injury. But where a tres- 
passer cuts and removes logs from land and transfers 
them to a third party, who is unable to show that the 
property was acquired in good faith, the court holds in 
the case of Hasty vs. Bonness (86 Northwestern Re- 
porter 896) that the proper measure of damages is the 
value of such logs at the time of théir conversion. 





Sale of Standing Trees. 

The Kentucky court of appeals held, in the receat 
case of the Asher Lumber Company vs. Cornett et al., 
that as standing trees become personalty only when 
sold in contemplation of immediate severance from the 
land a deed conveying standing marked trees which 
gives to the grantee five years and as much longer 
time as he may desire to remove them is a conveyance 
of real estate, and a covenant of warranty of title 
runs with the property, so that a subsequent purchaser 
of the trees while standing may maintain an action 
thereon against the original grantor, and that a lien 
given by the original deed upon land to indemnify the 
grantee against loss on account of the failure of title 
to the trees did not pass to the subsequent purchaser, 
there being no assignment thereof. 
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lowa. 
Snelling & Co.’s stair, sash and door 
Loss estimated at 


Davenport—P. J. 
factory was destroyed by fire August 21. 
$18,000; insurance, $9,400. 

Michigan. 

Fostoria—-The shingle mill belonging to Hiram Glynn was 
burned last week, together with 150,000 shingles; no in- 
surance. 

Minnesota. 

Nickerson—Fire destroyed the large planing mill, general 
store and dry sheds belonging to DeLong & Chamberlain, 
August 26. No details as to loss or insurance given. 

Mississippi. 

Morton—The saw mill of the Adams Lumber Company 

was burned last week. Loss estimated at $4,000. 
Montana. 

Eddy—Fire destroyed the saw mill and a large amount of 
lumber belonging to W. B. Russell, of Missoula, Mont. The 
insurance was $3,000, which will not cover the loss. 

New Hampshire. 

The saw mill of George PE. 

Loss, $4,000; no insurance. 
New York. 

Empyville—Fire destroyed the saw mill of James Keating, 
August 21. The loss will be $2,000. 


Ohio. 


Tilton Knapp was burned 


August 22. 


Ottawa—-George Kersh’s planing mill was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire last week. The loss is $5,000, covered by 
insurance, zs 

Virginia. 
Petersburg (near)—The planing mill, door and sash fac- 


tory of Williard Eanes was burned August 21. The Poca- 
hontas Lumber Company also lost about 75,000 feet of 
dressed lumber. ‘Total loss estimated between $15,000 and 
$20,000; insurance, $5,000, 

Washington. 

Belleville—Cleary Bros.’ shingle mill has been burned ; loss 
$1,400: no insurance. 

Fossil—-G. Hayden’s saw mill was burned last week. 
$1,000, with no insurance. 

Machias—The Sterling Mill Company's shingle mill, dry 
kilns and boarding house were burned last week. The loss 
is estimated to be $15,000; partially covered by insurance. 

Wisconsin. 

Butternut (near)—Scribner’s shingle mill was burned last 

week, causing a loss of about $3,000, with no insurance. 
British America. 

Harrison, B. C.—The Harrison River Shingle Mill Com- 
pany’s mill was burned last week. Loss estimated at $8,000; 
insurance, $5,000, 


Loss 
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CHARLES E. CORKRAN’S MILLION DOLLAR 


Use and Abuse of Commercial Reports and Banking Credits—A Rare String of Pearls, but When the String 
tion Scheme — Assets and Liabilities of the Muskoka Lumber 


Below will be found a full report of all the develop- 
ments relating to the Chequasset Lumber Company and 
its allied companies during the current week. It in- 
cludes an explanation of the methods used in banking 
the large issue of notes; a complete schedule of the as- 
sets and liabilities of the Muskoka Lumber Company as 
filed along with the petition for a receiver; a dis- 
cussion of the bearing which the federal bankruptcy law 
will have upon the settlement of the affairs of the in- 
solvent companies; a report of the creditors’ meeting held 
in New York city last Tuesday and the appointment of 
a committee to go over the books of all the companies 
with an expert accountant, and a summary of the minor 
events of the week, with a sidelight upon Albright’s con 
nection with the upheaval, 

Early History and Personnel. 

The original Chequasset Lumber Company was incor- 
porated at Boston in December, 1890, to sell the white 
pine product of A. M. Dodge & Co., of Tonawanda, N. 
Y., and Charles FE. Corkran, who had recently come from 
Maryland, where he had been engaged in the lumber bus- 
iness at Towson, was placed in charge of the affairs of 
the company, which was capitalized for $25,000. In 1896 
the capital was raised to $55,000 and two years later to 
$80,000. It had added to this capital a surplus of about 
an equal sum when it was succeeded in 1900 by the Che- 
quasset Lumber Company, incorporated at Albany, N. Y., 
as was related last week. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked many 
questions about Charles E, Corkran, who has been the 
presiding genius of the Chequasset Lumber Company, 
and of its various alliances. 

Mr. Corkran is a light complexioned man, about 40 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with square shoulders 
and fine bearing and even in distinguished company 
would attract attention. His manner is very engaging, 
his choice of words is faultless and he is an excellent 
and convincing talker. The personal habits of Charles 
FE, Corkran have always been regarded beyond reproach 
and he is an indefatigable worker. He at once appears 
to one as a very ambitious man and has never been 
regarded as untruthful about himself or his affairs, al- 
though he has the knack of avoiding the giving of in- 
formation which he desired to hold. It is now evident, 
however, that the reports which the commercial agencies 
have been led into giving and upon which the banks 
have relied have been far from the exact truth and it 
is hard to reconcile this fact with Mr. Corkran’s for- 
mer reputation for veracity. Mr. Corkran, as far as we 
know, is doubtless a capable and competent lumberman 
and notably a salesman of the highest class. The Che 
quasset Lumber Company with all its allies was a one- 
man affair and the questionable credit of building up 
the gigantic bubble, which has now burst, belongs ex- 
clusively to Charles Corkran. 

Mr. Corkran is a son of Francis E, 
ceased, formerly a lumber merchant of Baltimore, who 
was also a warm personal friend of Abraham Lincoln 
and one of his political advisers. He has a beautiful 
country seat about ten miles from Baltimore, called 
Eldon, where himself and wife usually spend some time 
in th espring and fall. 

Kirk W. Hobart, treasurer of the Chequasset Lumber 
Company, is a resident of Newton, Mass., where he is 
prominent in public life and has held various civic of- 
fices. He is a thorough lumberman, but has not taken 
an active part in the affairs of the Chequasset Lumber 
Company. C. W. Manning’s connection with the com- 
pany began with the opening of the New York office in 
his charge, in July, 1899, before the headquarters of 
the company were removed from Boston to New York. 

How the Paper Was Marketed. 

Since the publication in last week’s AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN of all the information then at hand regarding 
the failure of the Chequasset Lumber Company and its 
allied companies there have been interesting develop- 
ments regarding the methods employed in loading up the 
banks with the large quantities of paper issued to each 
other by these various companies, 

The schedule of asSets and liabilities filed last week 
in the bankruptcy proceedings of the Muskoka Lumber 
Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., showed that va- 
rious banks held paper which had been passed by the 
Muskoka Lumber Company to the value of $247,000. 
Of this amount Chicago banks were credited with hold- 
ing $152,000, and in the schedule of aecounts owned by 
the company four of these banks were also credited 
with overdrafts upon the bank account. In four other 
Chicago banks the statement showed the Muskoka Lum- 
ber Company to have a small balance. ; 

The Muskoka Lumber Company, as is well known, 
has for just about a year had a branch office in Chi- 
cago, but this would hardly seem to render it necessary 
to have checking accounts in eight different Chicago 
banks, and in fact none of these eight accounts was 
used by the Chicago office, which had its own account in 
another bank, the Continental, in the name of Lewis E. 
Buckley, who acted as cashier of the Chicago office. 
This account was used for the payment of petty items, 
but large bills for lumber purchased etc. were forwarded 
to the main office at North Tonawanda, which sent 


Corkran, de- , 


checks for them upon one of the bank accounts in Chi- 
cago maintained in its own name. These bills, by the 
way, were usually discounted. Any commercial paper 
taken by the Chicago office in payment of accounts was 
forwarded to Tonawanda; so although the Chicago office 
under the management of Edwin D. Johnson conducted 
a practically independent lumber business as far as buy- 
ing and selling was concerned, Mr. Johnson purchasing 
the stock, it had little or nothing to do with the finan- 
cial operations of the parent company. 

As already has been stated, the Muskoka Lumber 
Company had eight open checking accounts in Chicago 
banks at the time of its failure. It had previously had 
similar relations with other banks, which also had dis- 
counted some of its paper. One of these accounts was 
closed last year and another last spring, the paper be- 
ing met as it matured. The method of the company 
was to write to a Chicago bank representing that it was 
doing considerable business in the west and that a check- 
ing account in this city, while it would not be extens- 
ively used, would be a convenience. It mentioned about 
the amount of balance it expected to carry, usually a 
very respectable sum, and in response to the bank’s re- 
quest for a statement the blanks sent would usually be 
returned filled out in such a way as to make a very 
creditable showing. References would also be given to 
eastern banks which upon investigation proved very 
satisfactory. After the account had been well estab- 
lished the Muskoka Lumber Company would write stat- 
ing that while it was not itself a borrower of money 
and did not need it, it very often took good trade paper 
in exchange for merchandise sold and said that it would 
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like to have the bank discount such paper for it. It 
would send on a bunch of such paper, asking the bank 
to select from it such as it cared to use. Among this 
paper was some from contractors and retail lumber 
dealers and some from the other lumber companies 
which are now known to have been closely related to the 
Muskoka Lumber Company, although at that time no 
such knowledge was extant. These lumber companies 
enjoyed a better commercial rating than usually do 
the lumber retailers, city contractors and other bona 
fide purchasers of stock, and where a choice was made 
it was usually this paper that was selected. 

The Muskoka Lumber Company pursued much the same 
course with each of the various banks which it ap- 
proached, although it need hardly be said that in giving 
references to eastern banks it took care not to refer to 
the same banks in each instance. In placing its paper 
for discount with the Chieago banks it also exercised 
great judgment in distributing the paper as evenly as 
possible, as will be seen by the following list of makers 
of paper held by one of the interested banks in Chicago. 
These are all notes made payable to the Muskoka Lumber 
Company and indorsed by it, with the exception of one 
accepted draft of the Chequasset Lumber Company: 

The Chequasset Lumber Com- Suburban Coal & Lumber Co. 
pany, Parkton. Lumber Company, 

Sylvania Lumber Company, Storck Lumber Company, 
anor Lumber Company, American Hardwood Com- 

Dail & Co., pany, 

Chesapeake Lumber Company, Baltimore Lumber Company. 

The bank holds two notes of each of the first five 
companies mentioned and one of each of the last five. 

As is well known, good customers’ paper is preferred 
by the banks to that offered in the open market by 
commercial brokers, and particularly so where it ap- 
pears to have been received in the regular course of 
business for merchandise sold. Each of the notes was 
for odd dollars and cents and for an amount which 
might be taken as equivalent to about a carload of 











lumber. They were for odd dates, usually maturing in 
four months, and there was no reason to believe that 
they had not been received in settlement of invoices for 
lumber sold. 

David B. Gann, of the law firm of Gann & Peaks, 59 
Clark street, was in North Tonawanda last week and 
filed a petition in bankruptcy against the Muskoka 
Lumber Company upon the same date as that upon 
which the petition of the directors of the company was 
filed. Mr. Gann’s petition on the face of it appeared 
to be in behalf of Frank T. Murray, Charles B. Haffen- 
berg and C. O. Goss. The two parties first named, 
however, are young, smooth faced law clerks in Mr, 
Gann’s office who are not likely to have had their sal- 
aries invested in this commercial paper to the extent of 
$23,000. Mr. Gann is known to be an attorney for the 
Hibernian National bank, which holds paper amount- 
ing to about $23,000. C. O. Goss is a member of the 
real estate firm of E. A. Cummings & Co., but. refused 
to state what his interest is in the affairs of the Mus- 
koka Lumber Company. 

Mr. Gann also visited Pittsburg and filed an inter- 
vening petition in the bankruptcy proceedings against 
the Daniels & Col'in Company, objecting to the ap- 
pointment of John A. McGhée as the receiver of that 
company. This objection was on the ground that Mr. 
MeGhee had been associated with the Daniels & Collin 
Company and was friendly to the members of the 
firm. His removal as receiver was, however, not accotn- 
plished. Mr, Gann also met Mr, Corkran, who impressed 
him as a very energetic and capable as well as shrewd 
and ingenious man. Mr. Corkran represented to him 
that the combined liabilities of the Chequasset and 
eight other companies was $800,000 and its assets 
$500,000; half of it was lumber and the other half 
customers’ accounts, and that these companies were 
doing a good business which was itself a valuable asset 
and would be conserved by the reorganized p'ant which 
was under consideration last Tuesday in New York city. 


Used the Brokers, Also. 


The paper of these companies bearing the indorse- 
ment of the Muskoka Lumber Company and placed by 
it through its multiplicity of bank accounts does not, 
however, represent the entire interests of western banks 
in these transactions. The American Hardwood 
Company some months ago offered to brokers of 
commercial paper in Chicago a block of paper for dis- 
count which it represented to have been received in 
exchange for lumber sold. The paper was accepted by 
W. 'T. Rickards & Co., of 115 Monroe street, after 
thorough investigation and after having sent a man to 
Cincinnati for that purpose. This paper was purchased 
outright by the Chicago firm and a small portion of 
it was sold to Chicago banks, particularly to the 
First National, which was already familiar with the 
paper, having received notes from the same makers 
through the account of the Muskoka Lumber Com- 
pany. The most of the paper was, however, placed 
with country banks, and W. T. Rickards & Co. are 
still in possession of one note made by the Daniels & 
Collin Company to the Chequasset Lumber Company 
and indorsed by that company and the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company. The rest was all two-name 
paper. This amounted to about $44,000, but was met 
as it matured until it was reduced to between $25,000 
and $26,000. In May W. T. Rickards & Co. addressed 
a pointed inquiry to the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company as to the nature of this paper and received 
in reply a letter dated May 22 assuring them that 
it had all been received in exchange for lumber actu- 
ally sold and enclosing a'so a stock list of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Company showing the amount of dry 
stock on hand at that time. This inquiry appears, 
however, to have suggested caution to the American 
Hardwood company, as after that time it offered no 
more paper to this firm. 

In this same connection it may be stated that one 
of the Chicago banks early in July became suspicious 
of the fact that the Muskoka Lumber Company was 
placing eastern paper in the west when ample facili- 
ties should exist for marketing that paper among east- 
ern banks, which had ample money awaiting good in- 
vestment. About this time it returned three notes for 
a guaranty indorsement and also announced that it 
did not desire any more eastern paper although it 
could use good trade paper received by the company 
in its Chicago transactions. The reply stated that the 
Chicago office was doing a wholesa'e lumber business 
which embraced Philadelphia, New York and other east- 
ern points. The bank had, however, made wire inquiries 
about this paper at the points where it was issued 
and one of the replies happened to mention that the 
officials of one company were large stockholders 1m 
another. This was enough for the bank and when the 
notes were returned to it properly indorsed it promptly 
sent them back again with inquiries as to the inter 
relations of the various companies. The other banks, 
however, do not seem to have had any inkling as to 
the state of affairs until it was too late to close Up 
or materially reduce their line of paper, although Presi- 
dent Johnson, of the Western State bank, who has made 
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a special trip to the east in this connection, announced 
that he had made such arrangements that he did not 
think that his bank would lose any money. 

On last Friday the State Bank of Chicago filed in 
the circuit court attachment proceedings against the 
Chicago office of the Muskoka Lumber Company for 
$292.77. The sheriff took possession of everything in 
the office down to the contents of the waste paper bas- 
ket and removed these effects to the office of Parker & 
Pain, Marquette building, attorneys for.the State Bank 
of Chicago. Manager E. D. Johnson and his assistant, 
L. E. Buckley, are therefore temporarily making their 
headquarters at this address and endeavoring to hold to- 
gether the excellent Chicago business of the Muskoka 
Lumber Company until some permanent arrangements 
can be made to take care of it. 

The John 8S. Owen Lumber Company has attached five 
carloads of lumber in transit, from which it hopes to 
get enough to make it whole on a claim of $2,600 for 
lumber sold to the Muskoka Lumber Company. It will be 
noticed that other attachment proceedings have issued, 
against the Sylvania Lumber Company in New York 
city, against the Chequasset Lumber Company in Nash- 
ville and also at other points. It is doubtful if these 
attachment proceedings, instituted after the known in- 
solvency of the companies, will avail anything against 
the strict provisions of the federal bankruptcy law, the 
application of which is discussed elsewhere in this arti- 
cle. 

Inquiries made in Chicago of the various banks dis- 
closes that in most instances the statements made in 
the schedule of the Muskoka Lumber Company as to 
the amount of paper held by these various banks is sub- 
stantially correct. One official denied that the amount 
was as large as stated, and said that the people in 
‘fonawanda evidently didn’t know how to keep books or 
do anything else but swindle the banks. He probably 
did not intend to imply that a low order of intelligence 
was requisite for that, but refused to make any state- 
ments as to the exact amount of paper held by his 
bank, At the Western State bank, credited upon the 
schedule both with paper to the amount of $10,000 and 
with an overdraft upon the checking account, President 
Charles L. Johnson stated that the overdraft was occa- 
sioned by the maturing of three pieces of piper, which 
upon going to protest were charged to the account; but 
that this amount had not been subtracted from the 
paper credited to the bank, so that its net claim, in- 
cluding the overdraft, was $7,283.40. There were 
similar overdrafts credited to three other banks, the 
Chicago National, the Fort Dearborn and the Frst Na- 
tional, so probably in these instances the amounts of 
notes charged to the account have in like manner not, 
been deducted. In addition to this paper indorsed by 
the Muskoka Lumber Company, the First National 
bank and perhaps one or two others have paper mar- 
keted here by the American Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany. There is not far from $200,000 worth of Cork- 
ran paper of the various companies held by Chicago 
banks and by tributary country banks. 

At the Commercial National bank it was stated that 
the entire interest of that bank in paper of all the 
Corkran companies was only about $16,000, instead of 
the $20,00u credited to it upon the schedule of the Mus- 
koka Luinber Company alone. 

Another bank oflicial stated that the people at North 
Tonrwanda could not tell where their paper was; that 
it was placed through brokers who sold it wherever they 
pleased. This bank, however, is credited with an over- 
draft upen checking account upon the schedule filed, and 
if it wanted paper indorsed by the Muskoka Lumber 
Company it is not easy to see why it should have pur- 
chased it of brokers instead of acce; ting it direct from 
its customer. Interviews with the Chicago brokers of 
conmercial paper did not disclose that any Corkran 
yaper had been sold in Chicago through them, except the 
block of American Hardwood paper already mentioned 
as having been handled by W. T. Rickards & Co. 


Money Conditions Have Been Favorable. 

The scarcity of good commercial paper and the over- 
supply of money seeking investment have doubtless 
materially aided Mr. Corkran in “raising the wind” for 
his remarkable kite-flying achievements. This condi- 
tion of the paper market was a few months ago neatly 
summarized in an address before the Minneapolis Bank 
Clerks’ Association by President J. B. Forgan, of the 
First National bank, of this city, as follows: 


A word about the present condition of the commercial 
aper market and I am done. For some time the situation 
4s been peculiar. In consequence of the rapidly increasing 
Wealth of the country and the enormous consolidation of 
capital which is the order of the day, the commercial paper 
market is in a state of transition. What the evolution of it 
will be I do not pretend to foresee, and will not attempt to 
forecast. In the principal money markets of the country 
wheretofore an almost unlimited supply of good commercial 
Paper could be had there has existed for some time an abso- 
lute dearth of it. Customers’ statements disclose the fact 
that mercantile interests have during the past two years 
Made a large amount of money which to a large extent has 

nN retained in their business. Jobbers through the country 
ave been carrying large stocks of merchandise, which the 
have recently been closing out and liquidating their indebted- 
hess, and they are now borrowing very little money. 

At the same time the banks all over the country have accu- 


mulated enormous lines of deposits, and instead of letting 
their best local paper seek a market in the larger financial 
centers at lower rates than they have heretofore felt like 
competing with, they have reduced their rates and are offer- 
ing active competition for all the good paper to be had in 
their own localities. At the same time these same banks, not 
finding a sufficient local demand for their large deposits, are 
bidding for paper in the larger markets, where their efforts 
to keep good paper at home has added to the scarcity of it. 
As a result of all this the note brokers have become more 
than usually active and aggressive in their efforts to extend 
their business and broaden their field. Several New York 
houses have established branches in Chicago, and others have 
sent, representatives there, as have also some Boston firms. 
Their object is to establish relations with the banks of the 
west and northwest, to whom they are offering eastern and 
southern as well as northern and western paper. This is all 
right if the banks are quite sure that they know enough 
about the desirability of the paper they are buying. 

The brokers are not only out to sell paper, however; they 
are also actively soliciting it from borrowers all over the 
country. They are offering money at low rates to the smaller 
concerns which have heretofore been supplied with all the 
money they required by the local country banks, which could 
get good rates for the accommodation. 

The result of this is to force these banks with the rest into 
the open market for paper. Thus, as I have said, the market 
is in a state of evolution, and it is impossible to forecast 
what the final outcome will be. In the meantime it is the 
part.of conservatism to keep our credit departments alive and 
active, and to make sure that we know what we are dealing 
in before we buy it, or, like Deacon Perkins in the horse 
trade, we may discover that we have been fooled when it is 
too late. 

With a plethora of money, a searcity of desirable paper, an 
army of brokers soliciting it, and all the banks hungering for 
it at rates which leave no margin to provide for possible 
losses, the commercial paper market cannot be said to be in 
either a natural, a healthy or a satisfactory condition, 


That Mr. Forgan’s own bank has been caught with a 
line of about $40,000 of Corkran paper after exercising 
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Treasurer Chequasset Lumber Company. 


the caution rbove recommended is a sufficient testimonial 
to the neatness and completeness of Mr. Corkran’s ef- 
forts to make the paper issued by him conform in ap- 
pearance to the strictest requirements. 


Muskoka Assets and Liabilities. 

Along with the petition filed last week for dissolution 
of the Muskoka Lumber Company there was filed a 
schedule of the assets and liabilities of the company, 
sworn to by the officers of the company, who were par- 
ties to the petition—J. S. Sanborn, Herbert R. Pennock 
and Timanus J. Wilson. The schedule wis as follows: 

Liabilities. 
A. Book accounts owing (24)...... $ 9,011.47 $ 9,911.47 
Al. Demand notes, secured by ware- 


WOU, SUCHE oc ce deecesneeen aks 14,124.18 
A2. Bills payable, unsecured— 
Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw..... 6,720.00 
Rittenhouse & Avery, Detroit..... 1,884.00 
Red Cliff Lumber Company, Bay- 
Gales Wk csceeremanceceuans 3,000.00 
——_—- 11,604.00 
(Claims vendors’ lien on 200,000 
feet of pine culls. Claim disputed.) 
A3. Accommodation notes— 
Chequasset Lumber Company, notes 
"rr ne Bre $59,166.51 
Daniels & Collin Company....... 6,118.45 
Sylvania Lumber Company....... 12,316.09 
Pocahontas Lumber Company, Nor- 
CU, UNE cccneneacdeeeancks as 1,516.71 
American Hardwood Company.... 22,541.90 
Charles B. Corkran........cecee. 5,000.00 
A. M. Ely Lumber Company, Nor- 


CO NG i vd ccevietsntaexeews 2,000.00 
————- __ $108,659.66 
A4. Money owed by reason of over- 
drafts arising from protested paper 
by the Muskoka Lumber Co.— 
Tenth National Bank, Philadelphia.$ 5,520.03 
Irving National Bank, New York 


CHE Cccp vccseeserdnse tages -» 8,604.81 
Fredonia (N. Y.) National Bank.. 1,469.00 
First National Bank, Jamestown, 

Fe eres 488.35 
First National Bank, Chicago.... 1,113.29 


HE WIND.” 


Before Considering the Reorganiza- 


Chicago National Bank.......... 5,476.25 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 
CED vcevtciounsnsgesneddee cis 804.87 


1,679.40 
= $ 20,106.00 


A5. Accounts owing corporations for 
paper received (which appear to be 
the corporations connected with 
this concern )— 

Chequasset Lumber Company..... $58,820.13 
Baltimore Lumber Company...... 7,914.16 
Suburban Coal & Lumber Company, 

Ctr, WI 3 6 ons ins nx etie . 9,138.92 
Dail & Co., New York City...... 22,437.64 
Parkton (Md.) Lumber Company... 20,238.19 


Manor (Md.) Lumber Company... 11,483.79 
Chesapeake Lumber Company, Bal- 

Le I COPE OP Re 27,436.50 
Daniels & Collin Company, Pitts- 

burg obne wan sen 6 Cee Heebbu bas 4,454.03 
American Hardwood Company, Cin- 

DNR es ticavedeeuckcae due ve 25,698.46 
Sylvania Lumber Company, Phila- 

GUNN ik a Ecdwausconednek a 25,290.69 


Storck Lumber Company, Baltimore 7,737.26 
. $220,649.82 


Total actual liabilities......... 

A6. Contingent liabilities for en- 
dorsement on paper discounted at 
banks— 

First National Bank, Jamestown, 

MWe cecncitunavedeneundared $16,747.40 
3,318.49 
Consolidation Bank, Philadelphia.. 5,720.90 
Tenth National Bank, Philadelphia. 25,871.99 
Hide & Leather Bank, New York 


$385,065.13 


CWE co ec nccenensescdagdce eee 8,694.81 
Irving Bank, New York City...... 30,482.71 
Domestic Exchange Bank, New 

BOSE cucneaddeceéenducds 4,938.73 
Foreman Bros., Chieago......... 3,777.99 
ort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 

CON ai'edi che bedeudedeweuedn< 26,530.05 
Hibernian Bank, Chicago........ 23,778.36 
Chicago National Bank, Chicago.. 16,724.19 
Kirst National Bank, Chicago..... 34,361.39 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago 20,842.30 
State Bank of Chicago........... 15,667.08 
Western State Bank, Chicago..... 10,104.65 


Total contingent liabilities.... 
Assets. 


247,561.04 


Bl. Stock ($14,124.18 warehoused). $ 65,136.78 
B2. Book accounts 
Chicago office accounts receivable. $10,274.76 
Lewis E. Buckley, Chicago cashier. 435.00 
Accounts in other ecities......... 25,280.33 
$35,990.09 
Batimated ge0d. «..icccctccccs 30,990.09 
3. Books ete., value not given. 
B4. Cash in banks— 
State Bank, North Tonawanda, 
SRT Pre eee TT ree FR 


Domestic Exchange National Bank, 
FOO RO A dine case daneee caus 105.36 
Hide & Leather Bank, New York 
City 121.28 
647.67 
583.79 
280.82 


Consolidation Bank, Philadelphia. 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago 
Hibernian Bank, Chicago........ 


Foreman Bros., Chicago.......... 12.26 
State Bank of Chicago........... 334.17 
- —  $ 6,248.11 
5. Bills receivable— 

J. E. Mulherin Company, Syracuse, 

Wei) hed adveevc canada qcenauemaws $ 2,222.24 
J. B. Stevens & Son, Rochester, 

Wie Act ver acacansawavans ae’ 42.68 


1,000.00 
394.97 
197.63 


A. M. Riley & Co., Orange, N. Y.. 
Andrew Little, Little Falls, N. Y.. 
- $ 3,857.52 
B6. Office fixtures 

Tonawanda—trucks, $375; horse 
SUE WAGON FEB ac oo ccscedee $ 
Chicago—-desks, chairs, two type- 
WENGE (os Knees Kecaccmcedubewa 


500.00 


500.00 





— — $ 1,000.00 
B7. Uneollected accounts arising 
from the giving of paper to the 
following— 
Daniels & Collin Company....... $ 7,029.08 
Sylvania Lumber Company....... 13,023.31 
Pocahontas Lumber Company..... 1,516.71 
American Hardwood Company.... 22,541.90 
Chequasset Lumber Company..... 66,166.51 


- $110,277.51 
B8. Advances on salaries of officers— 
Se Te ES A's 0 0Ob NOG eh ek Obs es $ 2,768.59 





ek ee ee ere 411.05 
Te Weeaeoncedesacneurenad 158.49 
——— $ 3,338.13 
B9. Uncollected account arising from 
money given for proceeds of notes 
discounted— 
Chequasset Lumber Company..... 62,065.61 
(Total uncollected assets, B7, 8 
and 9, $175,681.25.) 
NR ac aueddadean whe $282,913.75 
C. Incumbrances—— 
Lumber pledged to banks on ware- 
eS, eee ree 14,124.18 
D. Stockholders and amounts paid— 
Pe See ee $ 1,000.00 
Chequasset Lumber Company..... 500.00 
Sylvania Lumber Company...... 28,500.00 
Gade TERED: Sc ocdovcedetustwaes 39,000.00 
Fes Wee PUR Ga ravoucncieunawn 31,000.00 


Total capital stock paid in... .$100,000.00 

It will be noticed that the Chequasset Lumber Com- 
pany appears twice as a creditor and twice as a debtor 
in above schedule—under headings A3, A5, B7 and B9— 
a consolidation of these four items making it a debtor in 
the sum of $30,245.48. Other companies appear under 
the first three of these headings, and others under the 
second and third only; the Sylvanit Lumber Company 
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__ “CHEQUASSET,” THE OLD INDIAN WORD, 


bu... « creator for $24,583.47, the American Hard- 
wood Company for $25,698.46 and other of the com- 
panics for smaller sums. 


Crediters Defer Action on Reorganization Plan. 

New York, Aug. 28.—The creditors of the Chequasset Lum. 

ber Company met at the office of J. J. McKelvey, 66 Broad- 
way, New York, on Tuesday, August 27. There were about 
forty creditors present, the majority of them representatives 
of banks and banking institutions. Of the few lumber people 
present there was noticed W. M. Crombie, representing E. H. 
zeemay. 
, The meeting lasted from 11 o'clock until 1:30, and at times 
it was rather stormy, some pretty plain language being used 
by those of the creditors who believed themselves aggrieved. 
They stated that their confidence had been abused and more 
than hinted that President Corkran, who was present, had 
resorted to unlawful practices, : in 

Robert Wardrop, vice president of the People’s National 
bank, of Pittsburg, Pa., was appointed chairman, and Presi 
dent Corkran opened proceedings by reading a detailed list of 
the assets and liabilities of the various affiliated companies, 
which totaled up to: Liabilities, $967,960 ($100,000 being 
lumber accounts), and assets nearly $500,000. : 

Mr. Corkran then submitted the following basis of reor- 
ganization: i 

Mr. Corkran’s Pian for Rehabilitation. 

The undersigned creditors of one or more of the following 
named companies: the Chequasset Lumber Company, of New 
York city; the American Hardwood Company, of ¢ incinnati, 
Ohio: the Sylvania Lumber Company, of Vhiladelphia, Va. ; 
the Daniels & Collin Company, of Pittsburg, Va. ;, the Chesa 
peake Lumber Company, of Baltimore, Md.; the Storck Lum- 
ber Company, of Baltimore, Md.; the Suburban Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, of Garrison, Md.; the Towson Lumber & Coal 
Company, of Towson, Md.; the Baltimore Lumber ¢ ompany, 
of Baltimore, Md.; the Manor Lumber Company, of Corbett, 
Md.; the Parkton Lumber Company, of Varkton, Md.; the 
Muskoka Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, N, Y.; and 
Dail & Company, of the city of New York, hereby agree with 
each other, and with the said companies and Charles KE. 
Corkran (president of the Chequasset Lumber Company), to 
accept and they do hereby accept the following proposition, 
which is hereby severally and jointly made by the said com- 
panies and said Charles EK. Corkran, for the settlement of 
the respective claims of said creditors against said com- 
panies, provided this agreement shall be signed by creditors 
representing at least eighty (80) percent of the indebtedness 
of said companies on or before the fifteenth day of Septem- 
ber, 1901, to-wit: " 

1. That the said companies and copartnership shall trans 
fer to the said Charles E. Corkran all their property and as- 
sets of every nature and description, and that he, the said 
Charles KE, Corkran, shall assume all the liabilities of said 
corporations and copartnership. ; 

2. That the said Charles E, Corkran will immediately 
thereupon transfer to a new corporation (to be organized by 
him under the laws of the state of New York, of which the 
directors shall be approved by the trustees herein appointed 
to veceive the same) all the assets of said companies trans- 
ferred to him, and receive therefor all the capital stock 
thereof (which shail be equal to 50 percent of said assets), 
and the corporation so receiving said assets shall at the 
same time assume such proportion of the liabilities of the 
said companies assumed by said Charles Corkran as shall be 
equal to one-half of the assets so received by it. 

8. That the company receiving said assets shall issue and 
deliver to said trustees, for the use of and to be delivered to 
the several creditors of said companies, its uotes, for an 
aggregate amount, equal to 50 percent of the amount of said 
assets, payable pro rata upon the amount of their respective 
claims to the said creditors respectively, in six, twelve and 
eighteen months, in equal amounts and bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum, payable semi-annually, 

4. That upon the receipt by the said Charles E. Corkran of 
the capital stock of the said corporation he shall immediately 
deliver to the trustees hereinafter named, for the use and 
benefit of the several creditors of said companies and copart- 
nership, and the said trustees shal] deliver to the creditors 
entitled thereto or hold in trust for said creditors, his 
demand notes for such proportion of their respective claims 
assumed by him in assuming the liabilities of the several 
companies and not assumed by the said corporation to make 
up the full amount of one hundred (100) percent of all 
claims against the several companies and copartnership, and 
said notes shall bear interest at the rate of four (4) percent 
per annum, payable semi-annually, said interest and demand 
notes to be paid out of the earnings of the company, which 
demand notes shall contain on the face thereof a provision 
subjecting them to the terms of this agreement, and that, as 
collateral security for the payment of such demand notes, the 
said Charles BE. Corkran shall simultaneously with the issu- 
ance of same transfer, assign and set over to the trustees 
hereinafter named or to their nominees as trustees may elect, 
the entire capital stock of said new corporation, and said 
stock shall be transferred to said trustees or to their nomi- 
nees upon the books of the corporation if the trustees so 
elect. Said trustees shall directly or through their nominees 
eontro]l absolutely the business, management and assets of 
said corporation and may, at their discretion, at any time 
liquidate its assets and close its concerns subject to condi- 
tions hereinafter mentioned. 

5. That statements of the affairs of the company shall be 
rendered to the creditors at least once every six months or 
oftener if requested by the trustees. In the event that said 
notes issued by said corporation shall not be paid at maturity 
then it shall be optional with said trustees as representing 
the creditors to declare each of said notes due and payable 
and to sell the assets of the company, and liquidate its 
affairs, or to sell the stock of the company for such price or 
prices as they shall deem best. 

6. That the said corporation may declare and pay divi- 
dends as often as in the judgment of the trustees the earn- 
ings of the company have accumulated sufficient therefor, 
said dividends (less 4 percent interest payable on notes 
described in section 4) to be applied to the payment of said 
demand notes of the said Charles B. Corkran. 

7. That if the financial condition of the company be such 
that it can, without injury to itself, retire its notes herein 
mentioned, before maturity, the said trustees are hereby 
empowered to pay the same, but in no case shall any one 
creditor be preferred over another but all payments shall be 
made pro rata. 

8. That should the earning capacity of the company equal 
10 percent semi-annually upon the paid-in- capitalization and 
the trustees think it expedient for any reason to liquidate 
the affairs of the company, they shall first submit the matter 
to the creditors, and if the creditors representing a majority 
of the indebtedness consent thereto they may proceed to 
dispose of the same. 

9. That the new corporation receiving said assets may, 
if the trustees deem advisable, settle in cash with any 
creditor whose aggregate claims are $500 or less. 

10. That upon delivery to said trustees of said notes of 
said Charles E. Corkran, and of the stock and notes of said 
corporation, as upon the acceptance of the notes by said 
creditors, they shall respectively assign their claims and all 
evidences of indebtedness in respect to such claims to the 
said trustees, but the claims of said creditors against third 
parties shall be retained and held by said creditors. And 


that in the event any third party shall fail to pay at maturity 
any paper indorsed by either the corporation or copartner- 
ship herein mentioned said Charles E. Corkran and said new 
corporation shall be liable and pay the same in the same 
manner as all other liabilities, subject to all the terms of this 
agreement, and upon settlement of said notes by said cor- 
poration all claims and evidences of indebtedness in respect 
to said claims against third parties shall be assigned to the 
trustees, and if collected in whole or in part proceeds to go 
to the corporation, 

11. That when all notes in pursuance of this agreement 
shal] have been fully paid and all the indebtedness repre- 
sented thereby discharged, the said trustees holding saia 
stock shall retransfer the same to the said Charles KE. Cork- 
ran and also surrender to him all assignments of claims of 
creditors or evidences of indebtedness received from the said 
several creditors, and in the meantime the said trustees and 
their successors in the trust shall and they are hereby 
authorized to vote at any and every election of directors of 
said new company, 

12. That a complete detailed statement showing the assets 
and jiabilities of each company be submitted to the trustees 
before the stock and notes are issued, and said statements 
shall be preserved for the use of the trustees. and creditors. 
Should the assets of the several companies realize more than 
the inventoried value then one-half of the excess shall be 
paid to the creditors at such time as the trustees shall deem 
advisable and the balance placed to surplus account. 

Should the assets not realize the inventoried value, then 
such loss shall be made good before any dividends are 
declared. Any loss sustained on account of the shrinkage in 
the value of the assets turned over to the new corporation 
shall not be considered to operate against the earning capa- 
city of the new corporation, 

13. That the trustees shall require all officers or employees 
handling money to be bonded at the expense of the corpora- 
tion. 

14. That the treasurer of the company be a representative 
of the creditors and be chosen by the trustees, 

15. That C, Minot Weld, president of the Washington Na- 
tional bank, Boston, Mass.; J. M. W. Hall (of Wellman, Hall 
& Co., wholesale lumber dealers), Boston, Mass.; W. B. T. 
Keyser, cashier of the National Bank of the Republic, New 
York; John A. Cuming, president of the Tenth National 
bank, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas W. Welsh, jr., cashier of 
the Second National bank, Pittsburg, Pa., and H. C. Yergan- 
son, president of the Merchants’ Natlonal bank, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, are hereby authorized and appointed to act as 
trustees for and in behalf of the creditors jointly and 
severally and all other parties interested, and they are 
hereby vested with the power and authority to carry out 
and execute the foregoing proposition on behalf of the 
creditors jointly and severally in all matters appertaining 
to the settlement of the claims of the several creditors of 
said companies and copartnership ; and the creditors of said 
companies and copartnership on demand agree to assign and 
transfer to said trustees all their claims against the said 
several companies and copartnership and further consent 
and agree that all charges and expenses incurred by the said 
trustees may be paid out of the assets of said corporation, 

16. That the said trustees are also hereby authorized and 
empowered to take any measures on behalf of said creditors 
severally and to give any directions to the said new cor- 
poration that they may deem advisable. And they shall not, 
nor shall either of them, be liable or responsible for the acts 
of the other, but only for his own, and then only for gross 
negligence, and they may act by a majority and may em- 
power one or more to do any act or thing thereby authorized. 
If any of the said trustees shall resign or for any cause cease 
to act as such trustee the remaining trustees may appoint a 
successor. In case proceedings in bankruptcy are instituted 
against said companies or copartnership, or any of them, 
the parties hereto shall not be limited by anything herein 
contained. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seal (adopting a common seal) on this twenty-third day of 
August, 1901. 


Creditors Are Unresponsive. 


When the reading of the prospectus had been concluded, 
some of the various creditors allowed themselves to be heard. 
Krom what they said it was evident that they did not con- 
sider the condition of affairs as presented by Mr. Corkran 
sufficiently roseate to start in on the.new basis. Two of the 
creditors were particularly vehement in their opinions as 
against the proposition, and after much argument it was 
decided not to take up the scheme at present. 

It was then moved that expert accountants be put upon the 
books of the various companies so that the condition of 
affairs might be thoroughly understood and that a commit- 
tee of three gentlemen be named whose duty it should be to 
keep in touch with the work of these experts, confer with 
them, and when the time was ripe call another meeting, at 
which some action should be taken. 

2. F. Perry, as receiver of the company, then formally 
closed the offices at No. 66 Broad street, and the employees 
were given an unexpected vacation. 


Mr. Corkan Interviewed. 


After the meeting of the creditors Mr. Corkran was inter- 
—" by a representative of the AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN and 
said: 

“T am confident that, left to itself, the Chequasset Lumber 
Company could have worked out dollar for dollar for its 
creditors. It was the troubles of the outside companies that 
brought all this about. Just listen to these figures: The 
total sales of the entire syndicate for one year (the Chequas- 
set only eight months) were $1,597,224.92. The gross profits 
on those sales were $165,219.21, and the total expenses $112,- 
717.94, while the interest was $67,753.96. 

*I showed the creditors how, on the new reorganization 
basis, the operating expenses of the business could be cut in 
half by consolidation, the interest also cut In half, and yet 
von company could do as much if not more business than 
peTore, 

“The majority of the creditors were, to my mind, in favor 
of the plan proposed, but two of them came out flatly 
against it. 

“TI am glad that the experts are to go over the books and I 
want them to go over them all, for if they do the work prop- 
erly it will satisfy them that this is an honest failure. I 
know how creditors feel, for I have been at creditors’ meet- 
ings before, and no one can see his money lost without feel- 
ing aggrieved naturally. They can’t see where the money has 
gone to, but if they will watch the books of some of ‘these 
outside companies for the past ten years they will realize the 
steady losses.” 

The total indebtedness to the lumber concerns which are 
creditors is now put at $100,000. 

Chairman Wardrop appointed as the committee to assist 
and direct the accountant in examining the books of the vari- 
ous companies Allen 8S. Apgar, vice president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange bank, of New York city; William H. Hast- 
ings, of Hastings & Gleason, attorneys, New York city, and 
See Whitfield Betts, jr., of Hunt, Hill & Betts, New York 
city. 


[Special telegram to the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

New York, Aug, 28.—An attachment for $834 has been 
served on the New York office of the Sylvania Lumber Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, in favor of Henry C. Blackmar, being 
for a balance alleged to be due on lumber sold. 





The Straw That Broke the Camel’s Back. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 27. The headquarters of the 
American Hardwood Company have been removed from 
this city to Nashville, and the offices in this city are 
vacant. §S. D. Albright, former president and treasurer 
of the company, was not removed to Nashville with the 
other effects of the company, however, and still lan- 
guishes in jail here, having refused the offers of Nash- 
ville friends to put up certified checks for his release. 
His attorney still professes his belief that a trial will 
establish Albright’s innocence of any criminal actions. 
The letter originally written by Albright to Corkran is 
a part of a court record here and is reproduced below, as 
it throws considerable light upon Mr. Albright’s atti- 
tude in regard to the $5,000 which he is in jail charged 
with embezzling. Just why he is in jail for his action in 
helping himself to $5,000 while others who got away 
with more money are still at large and engaged in ex- 
ploiting further schemes is not clear, Perhaps he did 
not take enough: 

Nashville, Tenn., June 30, 1901. 
Charles E, Corkran, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sir—Your letter received. You evidently 
were not in a very good humor when you wrote 
that, and I doubt if you will be ,in a very good 
humor when you read this. As near as I can get 
at it, counting the paper of the American Hard- 
wood Company that you have discounted and the 
money and lumber that you have had, that you 
have $20,000 or $30,000 more out of the American 
Hardwood Company than you ever put in. 

Now, I also need some money to do business with 
and have taken $5,000; $2,000 of this will be re- 
turned when the $85,000 notes, signed by me and on 
which I would be liable in case of a smash, have 
been paid. The other $3,000 I claim as extra com- 
pensation for the worry of financing a concern that 
was to have had an $100,000 capital, and which did, 
at one time, have $100,000 capital, but said capital 
has been pulled out by piece-meal. The suit that 
you can bring, if you choose, will ventilate the af- 
fairs of the American Hardwood Company from the 
beginning, and we will find what a court thinks of 
your scheme of building stock companies and get- 
ting men to operate them for a share of the profits, 
Please advise how soon you will have things ready 
for my resignation, and whether you will come here 
or wish to have me come to Cincinnati. I sincerely 
hope you will be able to arrange these matters so 
that all the creditors will be satisfied. I expect to 
see Mr. Jones of the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany in the morning, but do not know what action 

he will take. Yours ete., S. D. ALsricut, 


Nashville Sympathizes with Albright. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 27.—Local lumbermen _ speak 
kindly of 8S. D, Albright and sympathize deeply with him. 
A number of Nashville lumbermen offered to indemnify his 
bond for release, but as certified checks were required, his 
relatives realizing this would tie up considerable Nashville 
money for some time, refused to accept the offer. A friend 
speaking of him said he had never known Albright to gam- 
ble, even to play a social game of poker. ‘That he ocea- 
sionally took a drink, but was temperate. 

Barthell & Keeble, solicitors for the Union Bank & Trust 
Company, have filed a bill in chancery against the Chequas- 
set Lumber Company, to recover $2,562.61. The bill states 
that “the defendant company has recently got into finan- 
cial difficulties and has pursued certain policies and done 
certain things not entirely regular in the commercial life.” 
An attachment and a garnishment of money due by other 
lumber concerns which have purchased lumber from the 
defendant company is asked. 


Legal Aspects of the Affair. 


There appears to have been some confusion in the 
minds of many as to whether the various receiverships 
mentioned in last week’s report occupied the position 
of receiverships of solvent companies or whether they 
were in effect proceedings under the federal bank- 
ruptcy law. The various attachments which have been 
mentioned have apparently been made upon the theory 
that these receiverships were effective only in the states 
where the action was had. A reference to the schedule 
of assets and liabilities, however, will in each case 
show that the petition alleged the insolvency of the 
companies, by which fact the federal bankruptcy law 
is at once put into operation and an attempt to seize 
the assets of the bankrupt company in any state would 
therefore prove ineffective. 

In order to determine exactly the bearing of the 
bankruptcy law on this matter, a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interviewed Herman Frank, & 
lawyer in the Stock Exchange building, who is a recog: 
nized authority upon all matters pertaining to bank- 
rutcy proceedings and who filed the brief in the case 


of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., versus the Chicago Title - 


& Trust Company, trustee for Frank Bros., bankrupts, 
which was sustained by the decision of the Uni 
States supreme court in that case in the October term, 
1900. 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already stated in 
previous discussions of the bankruptcy law, creditors of 
the bankruptcy company cannot establish their claims 
until they have paid back to the bankrupt estate all 
monies received from it during the last four months 
prior to bankruptcy. Undoubtedly this will have an 
important bearing upon the $100,000 which Mr. Corkran 
has stated the various companies owe upon lumber 
accounts. These companies were doing an active bust 
ness and making payments with considerable regularity 
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UDDENLY ACQUIRES A NEW MEANING. 


and undoubtedly have within the last four months made 
large payments to many of those who are at present 
creditors of the company. In many cases these will 
prefer to retain the money which they have received 
rather than to relinquish it and take their chances 
of receiving a like amount upon their total claims. 

An Expert Bankruptcy Lawyer Interviewed. 

Mr. Frank was asked whether these provisions in 
regard to preference applied also to the holder of paper, 
so that if a bank holding a note made by one of these 
companies had received payment within the last four 
months upon other notes made by the same company, 
it would have to refund all such payments before estab- 
lishing such claim. 

“Yes, that is exactly the case,’ said Mr, Frank, “with the 
important exception that under section 68 banks may claim 
a setoff in the case of customers’ accounts. The relation in 
such a case is that of mutual creditors and any balance 
existing under such relation may be established without 
reference to the previous transactions. A bank which has 
no deposit from the maker of the note cannot claim such 
setoff, but where the maker has a bank account in which he 
makes deposits and also has discounted his paper, which 
upon maturity he meets by making checks upon his bank 
account, the original deposit in the bank is not considered 
a payment upon the debt to the bank, and does not there- 
fore constitute a preference. 

“As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN understands the law, Mr. 
Frank, a claim can be made against the maker of a note in 
the event of his insolvency for the present value of the note, 
although it has not yet matured; but in the case of an 
insolvency of an indorser a claim cannot be established until 
the paper has matured and efforts have been made to collect 
it from the maker.” 

“Yes, that is the case. The bankruptcy law does not recog- 
nize the contingent liability of the indorser.” 

“Ilow would this affect an indorser under what is known 
to the banks as a guaranty indorsement, whereby the in- 
dorser waives his usual rights and becomes in effect a joint 
maker of the note so that he can be sued thereon either 
jointly with the maker or separately before all resources 
against the maker have been exhausted?’ 

“My judgment is that under such an indorsement as you 
have described, such an indorser or guarantor would stand 
in substantially the same place as the maker of a note and 
it could be taken as a claim against him in the event of 
his insolvency without waiting for the maturity of the 
note.” 

“The section to which you have referred regarding mutual 
creditors would probably apply, would it not, to companies 
both of which are bankrupt and who have had extensive 
dealings with each other in the exchange of accommodation 
paper ?”’ 

“It might and it might not, depending entirely upon the 
nature of the transactions between them.” 

It is a question, therefore, in how far the important 
advantage which the banks have over other creditors 
in the matter of setoffs will be of service to them -in 
this matter. The Chicago banks for instance have 
had accounts with the Muskoka Lumber Company, but 
the paper which they have discounted was not made by 
that company and the other companies in meeting 
their paper as it matured have probably not paid it 
by checks upon accounts in the bank holding the paper. 
Such payments made by them within the last four 
months would therefore undoubtedly constitute a pref- 
erence which would prevent the same bank from filing 
a claim against the maker of the paper for any remain- 
ing unpaid. If, however, the unpaid notes indorsed 
by the Muskoka Lumber Company have a guaranty 
indorsement under which the federal law will permit a 
claim to be filed, it is probable that the sums which 
the bank may have received during the past four months 
from the makers of maturing paper discounted by the 
Muskoka Lumber Company would not be held to con- 
stitute a preference as regards that company. 


Week’s Developments at Baltimore. 

Batrimore, Mp., Aug. 28.—The complications growing 
out of the application of Benjamin W. Cross for the 
appointment of a receiver to take charge of the Manor 
Lumber Company’s assets, at Corbett, Baltimore county, 
continue to be the topic of discussion in the trade. 
Now that the peculiar business methods of the Chequas- 
set and allied companies are being ventilated in the 
courts, lumbermen do not hesitate to admit that they 
have expected difficulties for some time past. It ap- 
pears to have been a matter of knowledge to many in 
the trade that Mr. Corkran used the paper of the 
subordinate corporations to extend the credit of the 
parent concern, and various local firms have curtailed 
their dealings as a consequence. 

Besides the companies noticed in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as having gone into the 
hands of receivers, the same course of procedure was 
taken on August 20 with regard to the Suburban Coal 
& Lumber Company, at Tobinsville, Baltimore county, 
on the Reisterstown road, Judge Burke of the Circuit 
court of Baltimore county appointing W. Gill Smith 
and Frank I. Duncan receivers. The same men are also 
receivers for the Parkton Lumber Company, at Park- 
ton, Baltimore county. On the day they went to take 
charge of the Parkton Company’s assets a freshet. washed 
away a large part of the lumber stored in the company’s 
yard, 

On a petition filed in the circuit court for Baltimore 
county at Towson by Mr. Osborne I. Yellott, receiver 
for the Manor Lumber Company, and for Mr. Charles 
E. Corkran, one of the largest stockholders in the con- 
cern, Judge N. Charles Burke on August 23 authorized 
and directed Mr. Yellott to employ Mr. William M. Isaac 
of Towson, or any other expert accountant, to make 
an examination of the books, papers, ete., of the Manor 

ompany. 

In the petition filed by Receiver Yellott asking for 
the appointment of an accountant he alleges that Mr. 
Corkran’s financial dealings with the Manor company 








were of such a remarkable characte: as to compel him 
to make a thorough examination of the company’s 
affairs. Mr. Corkran, he claims, is charged on the 
books of the company with $48,806.48, a part of which, 
Mr. Yellott claims, is in violation of Section 68 of 
Article 23 of the Code of Public General Laws of Mary- 
land as amended by the Acts of 1898, which provides 
that “no loan of money shall be made to any stockholder 
of a corporation.” 

Mr. Yellott is of the opinion that a proper examina- 
tion of the books should be made at once in order to 
ascertain the exact nature of the transactions leading to 
the credit of the foregoing sum of money, in order that 
he may, without delay, proceed to enforce for the benefit 
of the creditors the penalties provided for in the law. 

The petition also alleges that two letters from Mr. 
Corkran to the company have been found directing it 
to forward him two notes, one for $864.29 and the other 
for $855.71. No reason was given for sending the 
notes. They were nevertheless dispatched to Mr. Cork- 
ran, who had them discounted. He instructed the com- 
pany, it is alleged, not to enter the notes upon its 
books, as “it might complicate matters.” The notes 
were, in fact, placed on the books of the company, but 
not until August 15, 1901, which was nearly four months 
after the notes had been sent, and the entry in the book 
was subsequently marked “not posted.” At the same 
time these two notes were placed on the books there 
also appeared fifty-three other entries of notes, aggre- 
gating $44,802.43, which had not previously appeared on 
any of the books of the company. Copies of the letters 
from Mr. Corkran were filed along with the petition; 
also a copy of the ledger account of Corkran showing 
an indebtendness of $48,806.48. 

President Mays, of the Parkton Lumber Company, 
has already declared that notes of that company floated 
by that company were irregularly issued, without the 
knowledge of any of its officers. Treasurer Hartenstine, 
of the Manor Lumber Company, is alleged to be the only 
official of that company who was informed or had 
anything to do with the issuance of its paper, and his 
status is revealed in the following interview of Receiver 
Yellott: 

“T am not at liberty to divulge all the facts known to 
me in connection with Mr. Corkran’s denial of the 
charges in the cross bill for a receiver. I am very 
confident, however, that Mr. Corkran would not have 
attempted to explain the matter in the way he did had 
he known of all the facts set out in the bill. The 
argument arising from the mere physical facts in the 

vase alone will require far more ingenuity to refute 
than Mr. Corkran has so far shown. The bill alleges 
that Hartenstine, the treasurer issuing the Manor com- 
pany’s notes, resides in Philadelphia. I have since 
learned that Hartenstine, in fact, is an employee in 
Corkran’s own office in New York city, and that the 
notes have been issued from that office. Another sig- 
nificant fact in connection with the charges of Mr. 
Cross is that all but two of the Manor company’s $44,000 
of notes were for an odd number of dollars and cents, 
and all but three of the Parkton company’s $55,000 are 
of the same character. This gave them the appearance 
of remittances for invoices, and bears us out in the 
allegation set out in the bill that they were designed 
to deceive the banks by which they were discounted. 
Possibly Mr. Corkran can explain both of these suspi- 
cious circumstances and, no doubt, he will. But he 
will still be called upon to explain his good faith to 
the banks in causing them to accept $44,000 of the 
paper of a company having assets of only three or four 
thousand dollars. Then he will be called upon to explain 
why, if he was using the credit of the Manor com- 
pany so freely, he took such pains to keep that fact 
from those in charge of the books and actual manage- 
ment of the company. These are merely questions which 
naturally arise from indisputable facts set forth in 
the bill. There are also a few other questions which I 
wish to ask him if he ever takes the stand.” 


Pocahontas Lumber Company “Not Interested.” 


Norro_k, Va., Aug. 22.—The Pocahontas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfolk, Va., states that “the Associated Press 
report to the effect that the Pocahontas company is con- 
nected with the numerous companies organized by the Che- 
quasset Lumber Company of New York city, is a great in- 
justice’ to the Pocahontas Company, as it is incorrect. The 
letter says further: 

“We hand you herewith a clipping from the Norfolk 
Landmark of this date, which explains our position fully, 
and which we would thank you to publish in connection 
with this letter.” 

The clipping from the Norfolk Landmark is as follows: 

“NorFoLk, Va., August 19, 1901. 
“To the Editor of the Landmark, Norfolk, Va. : 

“Sir—Referring to the report published in your issue of 
the 18th inst., connecting us with the Chequasset Lumber 
Company and its allies, I wish to state that on my arrival 
at my office this morning I wired Mr. Charles ©. Corkran, 
president of the Chequasset Lumber Company, as follows: 

“‘Reports from Baltimore to local papers connect us 
with your numerous companies. ‘Telegraph Virginian-Pilot 
Publishing Company and Norfolk Landmark contradicting 
at once, please.’ 

“And we have a reply from Mr. Corkran stating that he 
has done this. We would thank you to publish that tele- 
gram in a conspicuous place in your paper, so that it may 
reach the same people the first article did. which article is 
a very great injustice to our company. We are in no way 
connected with the Chequasset Lumber Company, nor have 
they any interest in us, we having bought and paid cash for, 
in January of this year. all the interest they did formerly 
have in our company. Yours very truly, 

“POCAHONTAS LUMBER COMPANY, 
“By W. W. Robertson, President.” 

The following telegram was received by the Landmark 

yesterday morning: 


New York, August 19, 1901. 
“Norfolk Landmark, Norfolk, Va. : 
“Pocahontas Lumber Company in no way connected with 
any of our companies. 
: “THE CHEQUASSET LUMBER COMPANY.” 
[1t will be noticed, however, that in the only schedule 
of assets and liabilities which has as yet come to hand 
for any of the Corkran companies—thit of the Muskoka 
Lumber Company, published elsewhere—the Pocahontas 
Lumber Company appears for the same sum in both the 
assets and liabilities, showing an exchange of accommo- 
dation notes.—EpITor. | 
No Schedule Yet Filed at Pittsburg. 


PITTsBuURG, Pa.; Aug. 27.—About the main topic during 
the past week has been the complicated troubles of the 
Chequasset Lumber Company, and the embarrassment of 
the firm of Daniels & Collin. The trend of business during 
the last twelve months has always been toward the side 
of prosperity and financial troubles have not been looked 
for of any reputable firm, and it is the consensus of opinion 
that matters pertaining to the local firm will soon be ad- 
justed. if Collin has the entire sympathy, and confi- 
dence of the lumber trade here. No further developments 
concerning the troubles of the Chequasset Lumber Company 
have transpired since the last report. A call at the com- 
pany'’s office in the Park building elicited no response. 
Doors were locked and windows darkened. No records re- 
garding the petition of bankruptcy nor the list of creditors 
of the Chequasset Lumber Company and of the Daniels & 
Collin Company have been filed in the United States district 
court. It is well known here that a meeting of the credit- 
ors of the Chequasset company is being held today in New 
York, that there will be an effort to consolidate the nu- 
merous branches of that company. 

The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN last week published a letter 
from Charles KE. Corkran in which the receiverships of the 
various companies are suggested to have been contemplated 
and intended by him. ‘The following confidential letter, 
dated four days previously, and addressed to a Pittsburg 
creditor, appears to indicate that during these four days his 
views in this respect had undergone a change: 


Letter from Charles E. Corkran. 


New York, Aug. 15, 1901.—Gentlemen: I re- 
gret to inform you that the Chequasset Lumber 
Company is financially embarrassed on account of 
complications which have arisen between it and 
the American Hardwood Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The companies, whose names appear below, 
are also affected because of our condition, 

Within a few days I will make you a proposition, 
having in view the payment in full of your claims 
against all the within named companies provided 
the creditors will unite and assist me to that end. 
The creditors who have taken the trouble to look 
into our affairs within the last week are all in 
favor of the plan which I shall submit to you. 

I therefore ask that you take no proceedings 
against any of the companies until I can show you 
a statement of affairs and submit the proposed 
plan. Receiverships of the companies would cause 
needless expense and greatly depreciate the assets. 

I think it for the interest of all concerned that 
this letter be treated in the strictest confidence. 

Asking your kind indulgence, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) CHARLES E. CORKRAN. 

American Hardwood Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Daniels & Collin Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Muskoka Lumber Co., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Chesapeake Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sylvania Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Suburban Coal & Lumber Co., Garrison, Ind. 

Baltimore Lumber Co., Baltimore, 

Storck Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Towson Lumber Co., Towson, Md. 

Manor Lumber Co., Corbett, Md. 

Parkton Lumber Co., Parkton, Md. 

Dail & Co., New York city. 


Receivership for the Sylvania Lumber Company. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 27.—In Common Pleas Court No. 
4 last week Judge Andenried appointed Attorney Thomas 8. 
Gates, Mutual Life building, receiver of the Sylvania Lum- 
ber Company, and at the same time issued an injunction re- 
straining the officers of the company from in any way inter- 
fering with the corporate assets. The petition for a receiver 
was made by the Ridge Avenue bank, a creditor, on the 
allegation that the company is insolvent, unable to meet its 
present obligations, and that the interests of all the credit- 
ors would be best served by outside administration of its 
affairs. 

The company, through its attorney, denied insolvency and 
said that if it were allowed to fill outstanding contracts the 
probabilities were it could again be placed on a paying basis. 

Two foreign attachments were issued on this day week 
against the company. one by the Ridge Avenue bank, with the 
bail fixed at $2,936.36, and the other by the Corn Exchange 
National bank, with bail fixed at $1,032.36. In_ both 
instances Lewis. Thompson & Co.. wholesale and retail lum- 
ber dealers at Eighteenth and Indiana, and Wilson H. Lear, 
wholesale and retail dealer in hardwoods at 800 Beach, are 
named as garnishees, 

The Sylvania Lumber Company was organized about two 
years ago and has offices in New York as well as here. It Is 
understood that its principal business in the New York mar- 
ket was longleaf pine, while in this market hardwoods were 
handled. The company is rated by Dun as having a financial 
strength of from $20,000 to $35,000 and its credit is given as 
“high.” The president of the concern is W. W. Collin, of 
Pittsburg. 

At the local office no information as to status of the 
company’s affairs could be ascertained. 

In reply to questions, Receiver Thomas 8S. Gates today 
made the following statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 

“T have only been in charge of the company's affairs for 
four days and have not had opportunity to examine into 
them very minutely so far. But from what I have been able 
to find out the assets of the company will sum up about 
$6,000 and may possibly reach $10,000, whiie the Habilities 
will reach a total of at least $50,000. The assets include 
about $4,000 worth of lumber, which I have had the local 
manager of the company assist me in locating. This lumber 
is partly standing on the railroad tracks and partly dis- 
tributed about certain yards. It is fair to say in addition 
that the company claims to be able to show $20,000 worth of 
assets, but so far as I have gone there is no evidence of any 
beyond the amount I have already mentioned.” 

“Do you know who are the stockholders in the company?” 

“T have the stock books in my possession, but at the mo- 
ment I cannot recall the names, except that of a Mr. Cork- 
ran. His name appears as a stockholder. As to the future 
of the company, I cannot say, but I understand that a move- 
ment is on foot to amalgamate all of the interests of the 
companies concerned under one management and take over 
the liabilities. This is as much as I know of the status of 
the company’s affairs at present.” 

There is considerable gossip going the rounds of the trade 
about the company’s methods of doing business but a repe- 
tition of it here would scarcely help out the situation any. 
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The Indiana Gas Belt. 


The most of us have heard about it, but unless we 
have seen it we do not know what prosperity the striking 
of natural gas brought to that section of Indiana known 
as the gas belt. I wish I was good enough agricultural- 
ist to raise gas on my three-acre farm. Some of the 
towns down here are locally called Litle Chicagoes, and 
for a fact they are as healthy and lively as you could 
ask towns to be. Evidently manufacturers rushed into 
this section from all over creation. There are some of 
the biggest industries of their kind in the world here. 
The fruit jar factory at Muncie is a world beater. So 
many jars are turned out that no effort is made to crate, 
or even house them. There is a ten-acre lot piled full of 
jars, probably five or six feet deep. Trains leave loaded 
with nothing but jars. At other points I saw jars piled 
up out doors as you would pile cord wood. These jar 
makers are not looking for the gods to smile on them 
this season. The drouth and an extended sale of fruit 
jars do not go hand in hand. The tin plate works at 
Elwood are the largest in America. 

The advantage of gas as fuel brought these hundred 
and one manufacturing establishments into this section. 
The big concerns put down wells of their own, and once 
down for all these dozen or fourteen years this good old 
Mother Earth of ours has sent up a stream of gas that 
has kept the furnaces hot. Many of the small manu- 
facturers did not bore wells, but they can buy gas out- 
right at a nominal price. When gas is passed through 
a meter the man who runs a small shop or factory of any 
kind is furnished at an expense of from 5 to 10 cents a 
thousand feet. A yard man told me that for the gas 
engine with which his planing mill is run his fuel bill 
is 18 cents a day. There is no hauling of coal, no stok- 
ing, no carrying away cinders. It is the slickest manu- 
facturing proposition that has ever struck the country. 


Cheap Transportation. 


There is an electric line that is doing a great deal for 
this gas belt. This line runs from Indianapolis to 
Marion, a distance of seventy miles, with side lines 
which make the entire length of the road not far from 
100 miles, Twenty-five towns and cities are touched. 
The fare is practically 1 cent a mile and the cars, which 
run hourly, are generally well filled. There are freight 
trains which also run regularly for the handling of ex- 
press and small freight matter. 

When waiting on the curb stone in Marion for a car 
to take me to the yard of W. 8. Simpson & Co. and ta!k- 
ing with everybody who came along as is my wont, as_ the 
dude literary fellows say, a nice looking young man 
who must have known I was green said if I took certain 
cars the fare would be only 1 cent. Twenty-five tickets 
can be bought at the office of the company for 25 cents, 
but at the cigar stands and other places around town 
where tickets are sold one gets four for 5 cents. The 





“T tiptoed out of the danger.” 


kindness of this young man saved me 25 or 30 cents. The 
big traction company is trying to knock out a local com- 
pany, hence a reduction. On the other hand the Big 
Four railway if after the big traction company with a 
red hot poker. Seeing its business slipping away it is 
going for the traction company proper, as boys say. 
Between certain points it has put on extra trains, re- 
duced fares and I was told it will demand that the trac- 
tion company abandon a portion of its route. It is 
big fish eat little fish, just as it is the world over. In the 
meantime about the cheapest thing one can do down here 
in the gas belt is to ride on the cars. I kept one of these 
1 cent street railway tickets and, with some other novel 
«nd unique effects I have, will hand it down to posterity. 


Oil to Follow. 


Wise men seem to have learned that oil and gas go 
together. In her most wondrous laboratory Mother 
Earth distills gas from oil, but where the oil comes from 
she has not yet told us. Those who have followed the 
subject affirm that crude petroleum is animal fat as 





near as you can put your finger on it. If that be so 
then at some stage of the world’s history the earth’s sur- 
face must have been alive with fat people or animals, and 
their fat filtered down through the ground and collected 
in huge reservoirs. Think how many fat people must 
have lived to make it possible for Bob Henry’s gusher, 
in Texas, to throw out 50,000 barrels of oil in twenty- 
four hours and keep it up. You may think this talk 
touching the origin of oil leans toward the ficetious, 
but I am very seriously telling you as much about the 
why of petroleum as any living man knows. One mis- 
sion of this incomprehensible old earth appears to be to 
convince the thinking man that he knows about as much 
as a pismire. I just brushed one of those little insects 
from my hand, which suggested the comparison. 

As it was known that oil has followed gas, when the 
land on which gas wells were to be sunk was leased in 
this section the leases called for oil as well as gas. 
About ninety days ago oil was struck neir Marion. You 
no doubt read about it, as did I, but so far as I was 
concerned the news went in at my eye and out at my 
ear. Yet when I get here I find an oil craze. J. L. 
Barley, of Barley & Spencer, ordered up his biy trotter, 
Weeping Willow, and we rode out to the oil fields. 

Maybe I would better break in here, seeing there is a 
chance, and tell you what kind of business men Barley 
& Spencer are. In one group there are a lumber yard, 








“Staring Mr. Sharp in the face.” 


planing mill, hardwood saw mill and hardware store. 
This little group, however, is only a starter. They run 
a flouring mill, natural ice business, artificial ice plant, 
the biggest dry goods store in town, another store that 
while not so big is big enough for anybody, wholesale 
grocery house, five oil wells and I will guarintee they 
are interested in a straight dozen enterprises not herein 
enumerated, When I was told of Mr. Barley’s business 
greatness I didn’t know but he would be so high headed 
and busy that he would just brush me out of his way 
with his foot, but he was once a poor young man himself 
and does not forget. I was told that when he was a 
Hoosier lad he wrestled with the steers and mules which 
hauled saw logs. He has got there, though. To say 
he is one of the wealthiest men of the town does net 
mean much. May my time come to die before you catch 
me praising a man simply because he has money. But 
to hear so many say that “Lafe” Barley is one of the 
best men that lives; that he helps others along; that 
he is as square as a die—why, beloved, that does mean 
something. That disposition, and not his money, is 
what makes Mr. Barley rich. 

At any rate behind Weeping Willow we took in the 
nearby oil district. From the top of an oil tank I 
eounted forty-six wells. It was on top of this tank that 
the young man who had charge of the engine remarked: 
“Tf you should fall into this oil you would sink to the 
bottom of it like lead. You couldn’t swim in it. The 
only way to get you out would be to cut the tank hoops 
and let the oil run. Few people who have fallen into 
oil have come out alive.” 

As there were only inch boards between me and hun- 
dreds of barrels of oil, the boards bending witn my 
weight until in shape they resembled the rainbow, this 
information proffered by the engineer cheered me ex- 
ceedingly. I wished just then I had left all my heavy 
thoughts at the foot of the ladder. As soon as possible 
I tiptoed out of the danger and not another oil tank 
that day did I climb on to. 


Oil Statistics. 


How many oil wells there are in this immediate dis- 
trict I have been unable to ascertain. One man said 
sixty-five; another said nearly 200. They are going in 
fast, however. To put down a well and get it in working 
shape costs $2,200, according to the books of Mr. Barley. 
F. B. Merriman, secretary of the Humphreys Lumber 
Company, who is making a specialty of furnishing tim- 
ber for the wells, looked over his books and said it 


requires for every well from 12,000 to 13,000 feet of tim- 
ber. Here I want to digress again. As George Francis 
Train would be liable to say, my writings lack cohesion; 
still when I want to throw in a thing the only way I 
know how to do is to hist ’er in. Mr. Merriman pre- 
pared himself for the retail business in a way that Il 
bet you $4 is new to you. He served a seven-year ap- 
prenticeship in a Michigan manufacturing district. Then 
he attended business college, and having learned what 
they knew at the college he improved on its ways and 
evolved a system of bookkeeping of his own. He wag 
asked if really he did all this to prepare for a retail] 
lumber career, and he said he certainly did. He can talk 
saw mill, wholesale lumber business, retail lumber busi- 
ness, and always in that jolly way which makes glad 
the heart of the stranger in a strange land. 

To sink an oil well is something of a gamble. There 
is such a thing as a dry well. Then again a heavy body 
of gas may be found, and in that event the law of 
Indiana says that, oil or no oil, the gas must be utilized, 
You cannot let it blow off to get it out of the way. The 
state gas inspector makes the rounds and his nose for 
gas is sharp. Oil to him is nothing, but gas everything. 
Pro bono publico is his motto. He says, in effect, to 
the oil man: “Oil benefits few beside yourself and fam- 
ily, but when you waste gas you are doing something to 
cripple the industries in the belt which employ 25,000 
people and pay them annually $12,000,000.” You see 
the law is just. 

Oil is found at a depth of a little more than 1,000 
fect. The largest well here is producing 150 barrels 
a day. It is claimed that an eight-barrel well will 
pay. Oil at this writing is bringing 87 cents a barrel. 
It requires several months to pump a well out so as to 
know what it really amounts to. At first the yield is 
irregular. Once a well is settled its market value ig 
$400 2 barrel. The Standard people have laid a pipe line 
and the oil is taken to Lima, Ohio, and thence, I am 
told, by similar routes to Cleveland. Large tanks are 
not required. As often as a tank is full the oil is meas- 
ured by a Standard agent and let into the pipe line, 
A pipe line receipt is given and the owner can sell the 
oil at any time, storage being paid, however, after thirty 
days. In due time, no doubt, this gas belt will be known 
as the Indiana oil belt. 


A Fine Marion Yard. 


It is not a typical Indiana lumber yard that the 
Marion Lumber Company is getting in shape. In fact 
the yard is too fine to be typical of any state. The office 
is brick, two-story, 24x60 feet, large front plate glass 
windows and with a fine oval letter gilt sign swung on 
the front of it. This is the second gilt sign I have seen 
decorating a retail lumber office, the other one being in 
Grundy Center, Iowa. This Marion company has one 
open double shed, 22x32, one shed 22x132 and one 20x132. 
A full line of builders’ hardware will be carried, 

Secretary A. G. Sharp said I looked differently than 
he expected to see me. “You have been writing so much 
about your diamond,” he naively said. And that blessed 
minute my diamond was staring Mr. Sharp in the faee. 
I don’t know how these things come about unless I am 
so good looking that my diamond is overshadowed and 
lost sight of. You know sometimes the cogs of men won't 
mesh, and it’s no fault of the men, either. But Vice 
President W. C. Raymond, Mr. Sharp and myself could 
no doubt continue to have a good time for a straight 

















“Driving the old white horse seventeen years.” 


month. Peter Kuntz, of Dayton, Ohio, has a finger in this 
lumber pie and is president of the company. Secretary 
Sharp received his lumber education from the Buffums, 
which is the same as saying that he was well educated. 

“That darkey out there,” said Mr. Raymond, “has 
unloaded cars in this yard for twenty-seven years and he 
has driven that old white horse seventeen years. Name? 
Jim Overman, and he can put more lumber out of a car 
than any other man I have ever seen.” 

Mr. Raymond did not know the name of the horse, 
so I went out to ask Jim. “His name is Pat, sah,” said 
Jim. “He is an Irishman and I am a colored man, 
and it is said they do not work well together, but 
we do. I ever a slave? No, sah, but my parents were. 

I sat on Jim’s wigon and we became somewhat famil- 
iar. “How do you vote, Jim?” was asked. ; 

“I’d never been alive if I had not voted the right 
way, sah. I vote for the good old re party, of course. 
Why Jim would have been dead if he had voted the other 
way he did not explain. . 

Jim has not taken a day’s vacation in twenty-nine 
years.. Mr. Raymond is trying to persuade him to g0 
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a-fishing for a few days, but Jim says he will not go 
unless there is a “gang” to go. He would not think of 
going alone. He wants to take his wife along and also 
plenty of “bait,” “for the fish and otherwise,” said Jim. 
Queer that all over the civilized world it is known what 
fish “bait” is. 

A Worthy Example of Pluck. 

Armed with Mr. Wilkinson’s card of introduction to 
his yard managers I visited the Greer-Wilkinson yard in 
Marion, but did not find the manager, Charles E. Potts, 
in. He followed me up by telephone, however, and asked 
me to retrace my steps. We felt right away that we 
were acquainted. For years he had read my inane stuff 
in the lumber papers, and by reputation I knew all about 
his old company, the J. E. Potts Salt & Lumber Com- 
pany, formerly of Oscoda, Mich., that in 1885 failed for 
$1,200,000. You know it is so handy for the world to 
say of a man who has failed that he “feathered his 
nest,” “looked out for No. 1” ete. Not many of us have 
any great stock of charity. Not acting on the teachings 
of the golden rule we do not do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, therefore we withhold charity 
from others. Charles Potts, an only son, has been work- 
ing down here in Indiana for years, at times for less 
than $15 a week, trying to support his family the best 
he can. “There was a time,” said he, “when I could 
have gone around the world without paying a cent for 
transportation. We owned vessels and 1 railroad and all 
courtesies would have been extended to us.” 

J. E. Potts, in his day, was one of the greatest lum- 
bermen of Michigan and a man of sterling character. 
Said the president of the Humphreys Lumber Company 
to me one night, “Potts came out without a dollar. 
At the time of his failure he owed his men for two 
days’ work, and within three days he called them in 
and paid them every cent due them.” 

It may not please the son to be mentioned in this 
way, but it is done for the reason that I admire the 
man who does not give up. As the world looks at it 
Mr. Potts fell from a high financial pedestal, but his 
nature was not paralyzed by the fall. He pulled 
himself together and went to work in a _ humble 
manner—but went to work, and today his home con- 
taining his wife and children is dearer to him than 
would be the dollars of a Rockefeller. The star of hope 
is still in the sky ahead of him. Others may learn 
a lesson from such a man. 


He Stands Alone. 


Byrd & Son are no more except in name, Sol James 
standing at the head of the firm. In the Humphreys 
Lumber Company there is no person of the name of 
Humphreys. In this way the great wheel of time rolls 
us under and others take our place. 

Mr. James is a unique character in this part of 
the lumber world, insomuch that he has not even a 
carpenter shop on the premises. He does not make a 
window frame; does not make a thing that is the 
product of a sash and door factory. He does, how 
ever, do his own g'azing, as do all the yard men in 
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“Looked through the advertising columns.” 


the gas belt. There are immense glass factories in 
these gas towns, and the yard men have got in the 
way of making money by buying sash in the open 
and doing their own glazing. They think that the 
early education of a teamster was neglected unless of 
4 rainy day he can turn to and glaze a pile of sash. Mr. 
James is an advocate of selling hardware with lumber. 
He says the yard man gets the first chance at the 
builder and there is no good reason why he should 
hot take advantage of it. Hundreds of Illinois and 
Indiana yard men are of the same opinion. 

I was introduced to Pasco Peele, president of the local 
street car company, and one of those thinking men who 
know a thing or two about a lot of things. He says 
that the gas pressure is always greater at night than 
during the day, and that many houses have been 
burned on that account. The flames would be left low, 
the increased night pressure would enlarge them, and 
the result would be a conflagration. There are a host 
of things for us to think about if we want to keep 
the machinery of our little think tanks humming. 
When it came time to buy poles for the electric street 
tar company Mr. Peele visited a lumber office, looked 
through the advertising co'umns of the American Lum- 
BERMAN, selected the names of those men who dealt in 
tedar poles and made his purchases of them. 


Marion is so good a town that were it not for the 
baneful effects of the trades union it is impossible to 
tell how good a town it would be. Building has been 
comparatively light on account of strikes. At this writ- 
ing the plumbers are out. Earlier in the season there 
was trouble with the carpenters. Then the rising gen- 
eration is troubled. The water of the once beautiful 
Mississinawa has become so polluted from paper mills 
that the small boy has no place in which to go swim- 
ming. 

Knows the Planing Mill Business. 


George L. Springer is a planing mill man. He knows 
it costs 32 cents an hour for operating expenses, not- 
withstanding his power, which is natural gas, is very 
cheap. He says he cannot run poplar through his mill 
and make a decent profit on it for less than 5 cents a 
foot. He cites a case invo'ving the making of a water 
tank for a threshing outfit. Mr. Springer’s predeces- 
sor received $12.50 for this tank, and then when it was 
to be replaced the time and material were kept track 
of in Mr. Springer’s factory and the items footed up 
$23. I have an idea that nine-tenths of the planing 
mill men of the country know as little what they are 
doing as did the man who made the tank for about 
half what it was worth. 

Mr. Springer believes in open sheds and also believes 
in stretching them out that the fire risk may be as 
light as possible. His sheds measure 1,080 feet in 
length. His planing mill is so far in the rear that 
in case it should burn there wou'd be little danger of 
the flames spreading to the lumber and office. Mr. 
Springer has a way of his own to treat hardwood finish. 
He covers it with what he calls water glue—that is, 
thin glue—and then varnishes it. 

I made my headquarters in Mr. Springer’s office when 
in Anderson and discovered that he is a doubting 





“Played we were boys again.” 


Thomas. He thought that all these years I was draw- 
ing on my imagination for the material with which to 
fill this department and writing it in a hole in the wall 
in the Manhattan building, in Chicago. That is the 
way injustice is done me. Because I chanced to be born 
in a family with one of the most uncommon names in 
the world there is now and then a yard man who thinks 
I do not exist. If I could have been John Smith, Pat 
Hooligan or Otto Switzlehizer everything would have 
been well. If I live a thousand years, however, these 
yard men who are doubting will be set right, for by 
that time I will have seen them all. 


Yard of a Michigander. 


I broke the Sabbath to the extent that before going 
to church I stepped over and locked at as much of 
N. P. Salling’s yard as I could see. I could not see 
much of it. It is enclosed, and to jump the fence you 
would have to be a jumper. Forthwith I set Mr. 
Salling down as a careful business man, and I think 
his neighbors will say that is just what he is. By 
squinting through the fence I saw a light delivery 
wagon, and that I placed to the credit of Mr. Salling. 
Then on his office I saw a sign reading, “Cash Lumber 
Yard,” and that floored me. I had no idea that Mr. 
Salling meant it, and I found out he didn’t. He does 
as near a cash business as possible. Small bills must 
be paid for on delivery, else they are not delivered. In 
house bills he aims to have two-thirds of the money 
in hand when the building is enclosed and the balance 
when it is completed. 

Mr. Salling has a larger number of small bins than 
I had before seen in a shed. He believes in sorting 
everything into lengths, and having every length where 
he can put his hand on it. Local saw mil's interfere to a 
sreat extent with the dimension trade, he says. On 
timber these mills underbid the yards $10 a thousand. 
The timber supply is gradually becoming smaller, and by 
and by the yards will have a better trade. Mr. Salling 
is a member of the family of the same name in Michi- 
gan who have figured prominently for years in the 
white pine trade. With five yards in Anderson all have 
planing mill attachments excepting Mr. Salling’s, and he 
has a carpenter shop. ; 

I have never before seen yards where lath is not sold. 
Here the mason buys the lath of the dealer in lime, 
plaster and other material used in masonry. Through- 
out this section basswood lath is coming in. It can 
be bought cheaper than pine and is considered as good. 
It is kiln dried and is certainly a fine looking lath. 
In Marion Mr. Barley pointed to a lath machine that 
was busily at work, and remarked that the machine cost 
$150 and last year made the firm $1,500. Mr, Barley 


makes basswood lath exclusively, I believe. In con- 
nection with his saw mill business he naturally can 
get lath material without much difficulty. 

The unions are also very much in evidence in Ander- 
son. A yard man in this town is not at liberty to 
take a house or barn plan and make a lumber bill from 
it. If he does and the carpenters’ union finds it owt he 
will be boycotted. The job of making a lumber bill be- 
longs to the carpenter, and if he does not get his just 
deserts the yard man will be held over the coals. 


Muncie Yards and Lumbermen. 


In Greeley Bros.’ office Albert Greeley pulled out the 
big, easy chair from the inner room. Afterwards he 
knocked off work and put in the afternoon with me visit- 
ing his neighbors’ yards. The dealers in Muncie get along 
swimmingly together, as the yard men in all towns 
should. And in addition to getting along well to- 
gether, what else do you think they do? Make money, 
of course. The two are close companions. Having en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mr. Greeley’s home and satis- 
fied that big appetite that is always raging within me, 
we went to the circus in the evening and played we were 
boys again. It was not one of the “mammoth aggre- 





“He played us a tune. 


gations” one hears so much about, but a plain, one ring 
circus where the boys and girls can eat peanuts and 
laugh at the clown without being thought vulgar, Then 
the next day, which was Sunday, we walked and talked 
a good share of the time. 

Greeley Bros. are doing a fine business. “They are 
among the exceptional yard men in this section who 
have no planing mill or carpenter shop connection. Mr. 
Greeley has four boys and he says he wants no machinery 
in his, for he thinks too much of his boys’ fingers. Mr. 
Greeley regretted that he could not take me out be- 
hind his trotters, but a day or two before the horse 
had suddenly become conscious of his power and came 
near demolishing a carriage full of people and all the 
shade trees in that section of town. The plain truth 
is, I believe, that Mr. Greeley is now afraid to draw 
the lines over his flyer. If you want a fast horse cheap 
here he is. 

The unusual sight of seeing a large porch attached 
to a lumber office induced me to haul a chair out in 
front of the Klus & Gronleff Lumber Company’s win- 
dows and take life easy for half an hour. This is a 
brand new outfit, and I believe that Mr. Salling, of 
Anderson, has an interest in it. It is singular how the 
habits and customs of the peop'e in different towns 
vary. In the most of the towns around here a yard 
man thinks he is not in it,-to speak classically, unless 
he has a full-fledged planing mill. In Muncie you 
couldn’t give a yard man such a mill. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if some day a yard man’s head may be bitten 
off by one of them. The yard men here are getting 
down to sense when it comes to the planing mill propo- 
sition. That is, always understand that when I speak 
in this way I am reflecting my own humble and perhaps 
worthless opinion. One of the objects of my visit down 
here is to make a study of this planing mill business in 
connection with the retail lumber yard, and I know as 
well as I know anything that the average planing mill 
is an elephant on the hands of the yard man. I have 
a list of yard men who have failed in the territory in 
Illinois and Indiana over which I have traveled, and 
without one exception the men who were pulled down 
financia'ly ran planing mills. 

The Klus & Gronleff people have what may be called 
a baby planing mill. There is no machinery but a pony 
p'aner and rip saw, run by about a four-horse electric 
motor. No expert hands are employed. There is no plan- 
ing mill pay roll. Lumber can be slit to the dimensions 
required. The stuff for window frames can be planed and 
a carpenter can put them together. This is the kind of 
planing mill that the Muncie yard men take to. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has a yard that is covered 
with sheds, one of them 60x168 feet. No doubt if I keep 
on I will find several of the largest sheds in Indiana. 
Already this is the second one. Thomas H. Kirby has 
been a soldier, whaler, traveler, and is so full of stories 
that his skin cannot hold them, for which the listener 
should be thankful. Mr. Kirby is rather unique in his 
use of tobacco, as he chews it and swallows the juice. 
He says he is positive it does not injure him and that 
it ought to be goed for worms. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Acute Car Shortage in the Minneapolis Section—Yard Stocks Showing Improved Assort- 
ment - Big Deal in Standing Timber at Duluth—Development of the Ward Timber 
in Michigan - Quiet Ruling at Menominee-Marinette— Active 
Trade at Cleveland. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 28.—A large influx of vis- 
iting retail lumber dealers is expected in this market 
next week, on the occasion of the state fair. Reduced 
railroad rates and the attractions at the fair, including 
an address of Vice President Roosevelt, will undoubtedly 
result in a larger attendance of retail lumbermen than 
for several years. White pine manufacturers and jobbers 
at this point will probably not arrange any general form 
of entertainment for the visitors. Most of the large 
firms will call in their travelers, and these travelers 
will see that their customers who are in the city are 
amused, Many of the visitors will come from the south- 
west and Nebraska, and there will also be a large at- 
tendance of retailers from North Dakota. From those 
sections it is expected that retailers will visit this mar- 
ket in large numbers, and will place some good orders 
for delivery the eirly part of next month. 


Plenty of Logs in Sight. 


There are plenty of logs in sight at this point to 
permit sawing operations to be carried on until late in 
the season without exhausting the supply. Logs in the 
river above the turning works which are available now 
are sufficient to run the mills at this point for four weeks 
longer. A drive started from St. Cloud the latter part of 
last week is estimated to contain 100,000,000 feet of logs, 
and some of the logs are beginning to run in the works 
above Minneapolis. All of the logs which this drive con- 
tains will probably be in this city by the middle of Sep- 
tember, and with those now at the works the supply 
will undoubtedly be sufficient to last until cold weather, 
although there are other drives still farther up the river 
which will be available before the close of the season. 

For nearly three weeks there has been no rain in this 
section of the country and it was anticipated in some 
quarters that if the drouth continued difficulty would be 
experienced in getting logs down the river. It is learned 
from Manager Chute, of the Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company, that the stage of water in the river has 
not suffered by reason of the continued dry weather. This 
is due to the fact that the government is now releasing 
water from the dams on the upper tributaries and the 
stage is keeping even. Little trouble is encountered in 
bringing down the logs, and as there are usually heavy 
rains about the middle of September—during the equi- 
noctial period—it is not expected any trouble will be had 
the latter part of the season, River men predict that 
sawing will at no time be interrupted until the river 
shall freeze up, and that mills will be able to operate up 
to their capacity. 


Car Shortage Acute. 


Representatives of several of the large white pine 
manufacturing firms who have been in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul within the last few days to confer with the 
traffic officials of the larger roads with reference to ob- 
taining cars for their shipments report that they are 
unable to do anything with the local representatives of 
the railroad companies and that their business is suf- 
fering through inability to obtain the necessary cars. 
The car shortage is acute this week, and the table of re- 
ceipts and shipments is likely to suffer to a noteworthy 
extent during the next fortnight. Threshing of both 
wheat and flax has been completed in many sections, and 
these grains are beginning fo move to market. This, 
coupled with the demand for cars from wholesale houses 
in the Twin Cities to move merchandise on fall account, 
has about exhausted the resources of the railroads, and 
while their officials are doing all within their power to 
accommodate the various interests concerned it is prob- 
able that shipments of white pine lumber will be held up 
from ten days to a fortnight through the greater part of 
September, or while the grain movement continues heavy. 


Shipments for Aur vist Large. 


While the table of receipts and shipments of white 
pine lumber from this market for August will not be 
available until the next issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, there is every reason to believe that the showing 
will be as satisfactory as was that made at the close of 
July. .Up to last Tuesday total shipments from the 
Minneapolis market for this month were about 9,000,000 
feet in excess of the same period a year ago. With a 
week in the month yet to be recorded it is more than 
possible that the total gain in shipments from Minneapo- 
lis alone will be very close to 12,000,000 feet. This was 
about the gain that was recorded during July, and there 
is every prospect that the record made so far this month 
will be well maintained until next Saturday night. 
Manufacturers report that business from the extreme 
north and northwest is fully as large in volume as was 
expected, in view of the satisfactory crops, while from 
the southwest it is much heavier than was anticipated. 
In spite of reports of crop failure in Nebraska, Iowa and 
Kansas, local firms say they are shipping large quanti- 
ties of white pine into that section and that it is moving 
readily from retailers there. 


Assortments Are Improving. 


Assortments of white pine are improving at this point, 
aecording to current report, and orders for large quanti- 


ties of dimension, finish lumber ete. can now be filled to 
better advantage than at any other time for several 
months. Lumber in pile is drying out rapidly, the warm 
weather the past fortnight and previous to that time, ac- 
companied by a light wind, having had a beneficial effect 
in this direction. 

Minor Mention. 

Edgar Dalzell, sales manager for the Cloquet Lumber 
Company, was in the city the early part of the week on 
a business trip. 

B. N. Thompson, a local lumberman, has returned from 
the head of the lakes, where he spent several days look- 
ing over stocks. 

Louis A. Hall, of the Export Lumber Company, New 
York, was in Minneapolis recently visiting various manu- 
facturers and getting an idea of the white pine situation. 

8. H. Davis, accompanied by Mrs. Davis, has recently 
returned from an eastern trip to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto and Canadian points. 

Charles Van Pelt, of the Rice Lumber Company, Ever- 
ett, Wash., was recently in Minneapolis on a business 
trip. 

J. H. Bacon, son of H. E. Bacon, of the L. Lamb 
Lumber Company, has been appointed vice consul general 
at Hong Kong and is now on the Pacific ocean on his 
way to that point. 

William Miller, of the Minneapolis Cedar & Flooring 
Company, has gone to Hermansville, Mich., on a business 
trip. He will visit other points in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and eastern Minnesota. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, is now in the east purchasing rails and other sup- 
plies for the new railroad which the Scanlon-Brooks 
Lumber Company is building in northern Minnesota. The 
company has already made preliminary surveys and 
operations have begun on the roadbed. H. E. Gipson, of 
the company, states that some difficulties have been met 
with in the new work, but the obstacles have been easily 
overcome and prospects are bright for the early comple- 
tion of the railroad. 

W. H. Force, of Madison, Minn., manager of the Minne- 
sota yards of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, was 
in Minneapolis for a few days the latter part of last 
week, ; 

James G. Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, returned last week from a five weeks’ 
trip on the west coast, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle and other Washington cities. 

Charles E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber Company, 
Seattle, is in Minneapolis this week on his way to Chi- 
cago on business. 

IF, W. Annis, buyer for James A. Smith, Osage, Iowa, 
spent a few days on the Minneapolis market last week. 

Charles Heppler, manager of the Fort Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, was in Minneapolis looking after 
stock this week. 

Robert Fullerton, of Des Moines, vice president of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, is expected in Minne- 
apolis next week to look after matters in connection with 
the ‘as cedar mill which the company is erecting at St. 
Paul, 

KE. B. Day, traveler for the Puget Sound Saw Mill & 
Shingle Company, left Minneapolis the first of this week 
for a trip in northern Minnesota. 

J. P. Reardon, representing the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business trip through 
northern Iowa. 

Mr. Wendel, representing the H. F. Wendel Lumber 
Company, Calumus, Iowa, was a business visitor at 
Minneapolis this week. 

K, E. Jewett, of the Green Bay Lumber Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, spent a few days in Minneapolis last week 
looking over the lumber situation and making purchases 
of stock. 

J. Jackson, manager of the Mississippi Lumber & Coal 
Company, with headquarters at Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a trip to his yards in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen. He states that the crop in that section will 
not be heavy, but in the vicinity of Webster, where sev- 
eral of his yards are located, the yield has been large and 
there are indications of a heavy fall business. 

W. T. Reynolds is now at Port Arthur on the return 
trip from Buffalo and the east. 

Among retail dealers in Minneapolis during the past 
week were W. J. Pinney, New London Milling Company, 
New London, Minn.; W. R. Baumbach, Wadena, Minn.; 
B. E. Bresden, Grove City, Minn.; C. C. Allen, Ada, 
Minn.; George Haven, Waterloo, Iowa. 

eee 
AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Du.utu, MINN., Aug. 27.—A few small sales of lum- 
ber are being made right along at the prices that 
have prevailed of late, but no very important selling 
movement is under way. Most of the manufacturers 
and commission men are too busy getting out what has 
heen sold to think much of new sales even if there 
were stock in quantity to be had. All sides of the mar- 
ket, therefore, move along quietly. 

There have been some sales of timber, the largest of 
recent closing being a tract of from 130,000,000 feet 
to 170,000,000 feet, according to sellers’ or buyers’ esti- 
mates, respectively, that has passed from White & Friant 


———— 


to Cook & Tourish for $500,000. This timber lies in 
the northern part of St. Louis county, along the line 
of the new Duluth, Virginia & Rainy River road, and 
adds just that much to the timber controlled by the 
projectors of that line. The right of way for this new 
road has been cleared for ten miles north from Vir- 
ginia, a large lot of steel rails has been bought and it 
will be hauling logs as soon as it has five or six miles 
of rails down. 

The Duluth Log Salvage Association is more active 
this year than before. It has already salved about 
64,000 pieces and has about 35,000 more to pick up 
before the close of navigation. It is probable that cut 
lumber from this salvage will be about 6,000,000 feet. 

Efforts will be made during the coming session of 
congress to have the Chippewa reservation about Cass 
lake thrown open to selection and settlement. Efforts 
will also be made to open the Fond du Lac reservation, 
adjoining the vil'age of Cloquet. Owing to the curious 
law governing the Indian’s allotments none of this 
timber can be cut, though the reservation Indians there 
have almost to a man taken allotments and own them. 
In consequence of this provision these reds are unable 
to clear off their allotments and make farms of them, 
and can therefore do nothing with the land the govy- 
ernment has given them for their support. There are 
about 100,000 acres in this reserve and 700 Indians 
occupy it. The Great Northern road skirts its eastern 
and northern sides and the Northern Pacific its south- 
ern edge, while the village of Cloquet joins it. 

In the case of Clow Bros. vs. Carmpy Bros., for dam- 
ages for nonfulfillment of contract for furnishing a 
quantity of ties for delivery by the plaintiffs at Duluth, 
the lower court gave a verdict for $6,275. The United 
States circuit court has reduced the verdict to $6,000, 
and if the plaintiffs do not accept the reduction the 
defendants may have a new trial. 

A United States survey will be made of swamp lands 
in this district to ascertain if the lands are all cor- 
rectly returned as swamp. The swamp lands revert 
to the state by the organic act, and there are doubtless 
many irregularities in the descriptions. Those that 
can be corrected this commission will try to settle. 

The scheme for a railway through Cook county, from 
Grand Marais northwesterly, that has been under con- 
sideration for a long time is said to be near fulfil- 
ment. The road will open a very large amount of 
timber to mills of this city and Ashland. It is under- 
stood that there are many hundreds of million feet in 
that region now inaccessible that can be reached by such 
a line as is p'anned. Options on the harbor front at 
Jrand Marais have been given. It has been stated that 
the road would be built by a mining interest antl that 
ore docks would go in at Grand Marais, but this is 
not true; timber is the lodestar. 

Dr. H. J. Connor has been appointed medical inspec- 
tor of lumber camps in Douglas county, with especial 
instructions to let no case of smallpox escape. 

Labor will not be plentiful the coming winter and 
wages in the woods will be high. They have started 
in at the top. 

Following are shipments for the past two weeks: 


Boat AND DESTINATION, Feet Carried. 











Steamer Rhoda Emily, Cleveland......... 580,000 
Schooner Hoag, Cleveland. ...... acer 825,000 
Steamer Parana, Chicago ..........- 350,000 
Steamer City of Toledo, Cleveland.... 350,000 
Steamer Mark Hopkins, Tonawanda.. . 600,000 
Schooner Schoolcraft, Tonawanda ‘ 750,000 
Steamer Stimson, Buffalo ...... ... 450,000 
Steamer Mohegan, Tonawanda .. .. -1,200,000 
Schooner Interlaken, ‘Tonawanda »+. 800,000 
Steamer Zillah, Tonawanda ........+.++- 850,000 
Schooner Arenac, Detroit ........-..506. 400,000 
Steamer Pringle, Tonawanda ...........+- 500,000 
Schooner Sweetheart, Tonawanda ........ 800,000 
Schooner Agarita, Cleveland ...........++- 650,000 
Schooner B. Harrison, Tonawanda........ 750,000 
Schooner Connelly Bros., Tonawanda...... 1,000,000 
Schooner Scotia, Cleveland ..........+.+. 1,050,000 
Steamer Jay Gould, Chicago ...........++. 365,000 ; 
Steamer Holland, Bay City.........cceeee 425,000 
Schooner Crosswaite, Bay City........... 500,000 
Schooner Middlesex, Chicago ............ 800,000 
Steamer Saginaw, Detroit .........cccee. 500,000 
Steamer Arizona, Buffalo .........-..45 715,000 
Steamer Pawnee, Cleveland .........+++- 580,000 
Steamer Kalkaska, Chicago ...........++- 850,000 
Steamer Mills, Cleveland .........++e0e05 400,000 
Steamer Tryer, Chicago ........ccccseces 800,000 
Steamer Celtic, Tonawanda ............. 1,000,000 
Schooner Minnie Orton, Cleveland........ 650,000 
Schooner Chetocah, Cleveland ..........- 900,000 
Schooner Redfern, Buffalo ...........-+- 875,000 
Steamer Sawyer. Tonawanda ...........+- 875,000 
Steamer King, Tonawanda ..........+.+. 700,000 
Schooner Martin, Buffalo .....:......+0-. 480,000 
Steamer C, A, Street, Tonawanda......... 550,000 
Steamer A. Smith, Cleveland............. 750,000 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago........ 350,000 
Schooner Brightie, Tonawanda........... 800,000 
Schooner Renton, Tonawanda ...¢.......-. 600,000 
Steamer Burkhead, Tonawanda .......... 350,000 
Schooner M. Woolson, Tonawanda........ 900,000 
Steamer C. H. Bradley, Tonawanda....... 850,000 
Steamer Whittemore, Buffalo ...........-. 900,000 
Steamer Maine, Cleveland .............+- 375,000 
Steamer Lindsay, Cleveland ............- 1,000,000 
Steamer Jay Gould, Chicago............. 350,000 
Steamer Turner, Cleveland ..............+ 285,000 
Steamer Prentice, Chicago .........0e+0% 550,000 
Steamer Wall, Sandusky .............++4- 850,000 
TNT a. 5: 55s ye Wins AUStanwas we ences ON OO 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, Wis., Aug. 27.—L. N. Anson, of the Gilkey 
& Anson Company, has been confined to his home by 
illness. Mr. Anson’s energetic nature rebels at enforced 
confinement. He is nearly recovered now. 

John Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, of 
Merrill, and also of the Arkansas Land & Logging Com- 
pany, returned this week from a business trip to Mal- 
vern, Ark. 

Fred Smith and J, G, Gospill, two Merrill loggers, 
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are getting ready to start the winter’s work near State 
Line. 

It is now said to be the intention of the Bradley 
Company to rebuild the mill destroyed by fire at Toma- 
hawk last week. 

Wesley D. Martin left on Monday night for the 
east with Pittsburg as his objective point, but will 
not refuse to do business at intermediate points. He 
represents the A. H. Stange Company. His itinerary 
will include a stop-over at the Pan-American at Buffalo. 

The last of the logs bound for down river points 
have now passed the Rhinelander dam. 

J. G. Wenzel has returned from a business trip down 
the Mississippi and over to St. Louis, for the A. H. 
Stange Company. 

The Crane mill at Tomahawk finished its sawing sea- 
gon last week, having been doing custom sawing only 
this summer. 

The wood mill at Tomahawk has begun its run for the 
winter. Sixteen men are employed and it has 7,000 
cords of slab wood to saw up. 

0. W. Avery has his new saw mill ready to operate, 
near Eagle River. Custom sawing will be done. 

The Smith and Hurlbutt mills at Elm City are now 
shipping lumber over the Tomahawk railroad. They 
report business good. 

Emil Thomas, the Trout City townsite owner, is now 
yunning his saw mill by daylight only, cutting about 
40,000 feet of hardwood lumber daily. The new planing 
mill will be ready to operate in about ten days. About 
sixty men are now employed by Mr. Thomas, about half 
the number he would employ if he could get them. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 27.—This locality is still 
without rain, which is most needed. We have had 
several showers during the week but not enough has 
fallen to improve the rivers, which are now getting 
very low. The Mississippi is now down to the 2-foot 
stage, which makes it impossible for large boats to 
navigate. The Diamond Jo Line, which runs a fleet of 
boats between St. Louis and St. Paul, has notified its 
agents that this will be their last trip until the water 
shall rise. A eontinued fall for a few days more will 
also tie up most of the rafters also. They are still 
handling logs at the West Newton sorting works, but 
this will also have to be soon abandoned if the water 
continues to fall. Trade is fairly good now. 

N. H. Withee left for Eugene, Ore., on Sunday last. 
He will be absent several weeks looking over his tim- 
ber holdings in that loca'ity. 

N. D. Allen, who handles the business of the C. TL. 
Colman Lumber Company west of the Mississippi, left 
yesterday for a trip of a couple of weeks through the 
west. 

J. J. Hogan, of this city, has closed out all his cut 
lands in Clark county, Wisconsin, that he acquired from 
the Washburn estate some years ago. They were pur- 
chased by James L. Gates for $75,000. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crty AND SaGInaAw, Micn., Aug. 28.—A new lum- 
ber firm has been formed at Saginaw. John T. Phillips, 
who has been with the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company 
eight years, and Arthur Seely, who has been with the 
Briggs & Cooper Company several years, have opened an 
office in the Eddy building and established a lumber 
yard. Both of the young men have had experience and 
are well posted with the trade. 

The lumber industry runs along steadily and without 
friction. Not a whimper of dissatisfaction is heard 
along the entire line. Manufacturers and dealers all 
bear testimony to the healthy condition of trade and 
prices are also satisfactory. 

As intimated in the last letter, the Schuette planing 
mill at Saginaw is being dismantled and the machinery 
is to be sold. It is thought that Wickes Bros, may take 
it. This plant employed about seventy-five hands but 
some of them will be taken care of in other plants oper- 
ated by the combine. 

The Ward estate has established a new town eight 
miles northwest of Frederic, the latter place being the 
terminus of the Ward railroad, where it connects with 
the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central. Henry 
Ward operates a saw mill at Frederic and is building 
a number of houses for mill employees there. The new 
town is to be known as Dward, a combination of the 
name of the former head of the property, D. Ward. The 
town is to be mainly a lumber city. It is right in the 
swim of 70,000 acres of heavily timbered lands owned 
by the Ward estate, in Kalkaska, Crawford and Otsego 
counties, and at Dward the big saw mill plant has been 
erected. This mill will saw 250,000 feet of lumber a 
day and will be ready to begin operations within a 
month. The mill cost about $100,000 and is probably 
the most complete interior saw mill plant in Michigan. 
There is timber enough to keep its saws humming twen- 
y-five years. Besides this plant, the mill at Frederic, 
operated by Henry Ward, and the Kern Manufacturing 
Company’s mill at West Bay City will be stocked by the 
Wards. The management of affairs at Dward will be 
in the hands of Charles Root, of Detroit, grandson of 
the late David Ward. This town is also to be the head- 
quarters of the Detroit & Charlevoix railroad, as the 

ard road is now known. It is to be operated as both 
4 passenger and freight road. 

The MacKinnon Manufacturing Company is building 
the iron work for the Michigan Chemical Company’s 
Plant, including columns and beams. 

Another important deal was closed last week by the 
organization of the Lobdell & Bailey Manufacturing 


Company, which is to establish a large industry at Ona- 
way. KE, J. Lobdell is vice president of the American 
Wood Rim Company. In June he visited Alpena and 
offered to locate a plant there to employ 150 hands pro- 
vided the city would erect one building for the company 
and secure the right of way for a side track to the 
Churchill mill. This proposition was not accepted by 
the people of Alpena and the result is that Onaway se- 
cures the industry. The Lobdell & Bailey Manufactur- 
ing Company has purchased the plant of the Huron 
Handle & Lumber Company at Onaway and the timber 
holdings of that company as well as the hardwood hold- 
ings of the Churchills. It is said the consideration for 
the latter was $75,000. The new company will estab- 
lish a large factory at Onaway for the manufacture of 
handles and bicycle rims. It expects to net a profit of 
$100,000 annually. Operations will begin at once. 

E. Nelson, the well known Cheboygan lumberman, 
was in Saginaw on Saturday. He is interested in sugar 
factories in the Saginaw valley. He will finish lum 
bering in Michigan this year. He has been connected 
with the mill plant of the Cheboygan Lumber Company. 
The mill will not close down, however, for some time. 
It has been operated by John Clark and Thomas Burrell 
for several years and they will continue to operate it. 
Mr. Nelson has large interests in Williams, Ariz., a 
cement bonanza in California, gas properties in I]linois 
and various other interests, 

William H. Ostrander has built a saw mill and shin 
gle mill at Ostrander, eight miles east of Indian river, 
at the terminus of the Detroit & Mackinac railway, and 
another shingle mill is being built there. A postoffice 
has also just been established there, and the railroad 
company is constructing 1,000 feet of side track for Mr. 
Ostrander. The product will be handled by rail. 

The Hanson Lumber Company purchased the box 
plant of Crump & Son at Roscommon recently and 
started the plant last week. Logs are hauled to the 
factory by rail. The plant will run steadily, as there is 
a good demand for the product. 

The Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. combine received 
about 1,700,000 feet of lumber at their Bay City yards 
on Friday, the greater portion coming from Canada. 

Salling, Hanson & Co. have sold their lumbering out- 
fit, mill grounds and lands at St. Ignace and vicinity 
to Thomas Woodfield and William St. James, who will 
operate the plant under the name of Woodfield & St. 
James. The purchasers will remodel the saw mill and 
add a shingle mill. They will take possession of the 
property as soon as the logs in the mill boom are cut. 
Both of the new firm members are practical lumber 
operators. 

Kerr & Kimball, who have 4.000 acres of fine cedar on 
the Dawson and Two Heart rivers, will operate exten- 
sively there this winter and have five years’ supply at 
that point. They are now endeavoring to secure a force 
of competent cedar cutters. Mr. Kimball formerly 
operated at Oscoda. 

Frank Buell’s mill, at Gaylord, started last week on 
the fall run. It will be kept busy until co'd weather. 

The work of rebuilding the plant of the Marion Manu- 
facturing Company, which was destroyed by fire ten 
days ago, is to begin at once. The lumber was not 
burned. 

The water saw mill of McArthur & Co., at Cheboygan, 
shut down last week and it is expected that its work 
is practically finished. The mill has been operated 
steadily since 1866 and during its life has manufactured 
nearly 400,000.000 feet of pine lumber. It is expected 
a paper mill will take its place. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company sold last week 
2,500.000 feet of mill culls and box lumber. 

A new lumber firm under the name of William Me- 
Clennan & Co. will establish a yard near the C. C. 
Barker mill at Bay City. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Marinette, Wis., Aug. 28.—There has been very little 
doing in the local lumber market this week. Stocks are 
all bought up close and the only deals now being made 
are for earloid lots. 

Adam Schillo, of Chicago, was here this week and went 
north looking for stock. There were few other’ buyers. 
Shipments have been as heavy as usual. Several Buffalo 
boats loaded this week at the Sawyer-Goodman docks 
and several it the Perley Lowe docks. The barge Save- 
land, with a carrying capacity of 1,000,000 feet, was at 
the Sawyer-Goodman docks. It was one of the largest 
tow barges ever in port. 

Perley Lowe, of Chicago, is looking after his interests 
here and at Peshtigo. He is an enthusiastic golfer and 
spends most of his time on the Riverside links. C. H. 
Worcester, of Chicago, and Mrs. Worcester have been 
here for several weeks and have spent most of the time 
on the golf links. 

The main river drive reached the marking gap here 
this week. It was a short and very successful drive. 
There are 70.000.000 feet of logs above the marking gips 
to be sorted yet this season. 

Fred Burke, cashier of the boom company, resigned 
his position this week and September 1 will accert 
the more lucrative position of general manager for 
Raber & Watson, the Menominee and Chicago cedar deal- 
ers. He succeeds A. B. Freeman, who resigned. and went 
west.’ Chirles Lynes succeeds him as cashier of the 
Menomiree River Boom Company. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan railway has started log 
hauling and will continue all fall and winter. The St. 
Paul road is bringing twenty carloads of logs into 
Menominee daily to be sawed at the Burns & Hicks mill. 

The Murphv Lumber Company is building a 2-mile 
extension on its logging roid near Armstrong creek and 
will put in 20,000,000 feet of logs this winter. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 24.—Because of frequent hard 
rains during this week much time has been lost in the 
lumber yards, shipments delayed and the unloading of 
boats made tedious. Notwithstanding this, however, a 
large amount of lumber has been taken in and shipped 
out. The least trouble the lumbermen have nowadays 
is procuring orders, which are secured without the ask- 
ing, but where the trouble comes in is in filling them 
as promptly as wanted and with material dried suitable 
for immediate use. 

Receipts by boat this week were not quite what was 
expected, although the following cargoes arrived and 
were mostly taken care of: 

BOAT AND Port OF SAILING. Feet Delivered. 


Propeller Mona Hassett, Washburn. Mich.. 450.000 
Schooner Lizzie Lawren, Bayfield, Mich.... 375.000 


Propeller S. E. Sheklon, Ashland. Wis... .. 500.000 
Propeller A. L. Hopkins. Ashland, Wis.... 650.000 
Schooner Uranus, Ashland. Wis........... 800.000 
Propeller Abricorn, Little Current, Ont.... 650.000 
Propeller S. K. Martin. Munising. Mich.... 450.000 
Schooner L. Rawson, Munising, Mich...... 750.000 
Schooner Wm. Case, Cheboygan, Mich..... 450,000 
Schooner M. E. Perew, Cheboygan, Mich... 600.000 
Schooner J. L. Ketcham, Bay City, Mich... 400,000 
Schooner D. P. Dobbins, Emerson, Mich... 500,000 
Schooner C. B. Jones. Soo, Mich.......... 800.000 
Propeller Argo. Soo, Mich............e06- 1,000,000 
Schooner Scotia. Duluth. Minn........... 1,150,000 
Propeller N. Mills, Duluth, Minn.......... 400,000 
Schooner Checotah, Duluth. Minn......... 1,100.000 
Propeller J. H. Shingley. Torch Lake, Mich 650.000 
Schooner Shawnee, Torch Lake. Mich..... 850.000 


Propeller City of Mt.Clemens, Tawas. Mich 550.000 


Schooner M. FEF. Rarkelow, Tawas. Mich.... 475.000 
Propeller J. FE. Mills. Munising, Mich...... 350.000 
Schooner John Wesley, Alpena, Mich...... 400,000 

Total receipts for the week......... 14,300,000 


Most of the lumber arriving this week was white 
pine, Nos. 2 and 3 grades. But little good lumber is in 
sight and the dry is becoming more scarce daily. Hem- 
lock bill stuff is fast taking the place of norway and 
the amount of this arriving seems to be sufficient for 
wants. Prices on all kinds of lumber are held firm 
at the lists, except on uppers, B selects and No. 1 shop, 
which are somewhat higher. Lath are stil] in good de- 
mand and few are accumulating in the yards. Real 
estate transactions and the building business continue 
good throughout the city. Many new buildings have 
recently been commenced, which will take a large 
amount of lumber. 

Hon. John Charlton, of Lynedock, Ont., was again in 
the city this week looking after lumber shipped by his 
company from Little Current, Ont. 

S. S. Worrellow, of Willoughby, Ohio: T. G. Tollerton, 
of I. G. Tolerton & Son, Alliance, Ohio, and James 
Hunt, of Wadsworth, Ohio, were in the market this 
week making purchases, 

William Teare. of Potter, Teare & Co., returned from 
Dulnth on Tuesday. 

Erwin Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, came 
home from Ashland on Wednesday. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., left last 
night for Alpena, Mich. 

John Diver, of the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber 
Company, is in Sarnia, Ont., looking after his com- 
panv’s business at that place. 

Robert H, Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the south on business for his company. 
John Jenks reports their trade as excellent and the de- 
mand for hemlock the best it ever has been. 

A. L. Stone, of the Nieola, Stone & Mvers Company, 
says of the car trade, “We are having all we can do. 
Our greatest diffieulty is to get dry white pine fast 
enough and in sufficient quantity to fill orders.” 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


ToLEno, Onto, Aug. 26.—August trade has been very . 


good and the output of lumber has been large and sat- 
isfactory. There does not seem to be any likelihood of 
a diminution of demand. The stocks on hand are in 
good shape and show a steady increase, so the market 
will be in good shape by the close of navigation. Very @ 
little of any kind of last year’s lumber is here; there | 


are fewer piles of lumber showing old stock than for _ 3 


many seasons. Norway continues to move freely at full 


list and hemlock boards, dimension and lath are in good 9a 


and constant demand, with prices steady. 

Local trade continues good, with so many large oper- 
ations as last week but quite a number of notable im- 
provements are in contemplation. House trade is steady, 
with plenty of new work offering to keep fairly busy 
all who cater to that trade. 

The lumbermen who have been more or less scattered 
on summer vacations for the past two months are get- 
ting back, ready for the fall campaign. 

The barge Golden Rule arrived a week ago Saturday 
with white pine for the Maclaren & Sprague Lumber 
Company. When she endeavored to go up Swan creek 
to dock it was found that the stone abutments of a 
bridge blocked the channel. and it took just a week to 
remove the obstruction. The question arises. \ 
for the detention? 

Receipts of lumber by lake last week were compara- 
tively light. Freights are unchanged. 





Another investment of American capital in the lumber- 
ing interests of Nova Scotia is the consummation of the 
purchase of the property of the Nova Scotia Lumber 
Company by W. R. Williams, Henry Patton and F. G. 
Smith, of New York. The property, which comprises 
-about 75,000 acres, is situated on the St. Marv’s river, 
tuvshoro county, and is heavily timbered with spruce 
and birch and considered one of the best timber invest- 
ments in Nova Scotia. The lumber will he logged down 
the St. Marv’s river to Sherbrooke, where the company 
has a large mill. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 


Complete Organization of the Long Island Combine —General Interest in Lumbermen’s Week 
at Butfalo—Heavy Lumber Receipts at Buffalo and the Tonawandas--Efforts for 
Erie Canal Improvement—In the Pennsylvania and Ohio Trade—Touching 
the Last of [Maine’s Spruce Timber—The Week in Ohio. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MARKET. 


New York, Aug. 26.—At a meeting of the Suffolk 
County Mill & Lumber Company, at Patchogue, L. L., 
last Wednesday, Joseph Bailey, of Patchogue, was chosen 
president; Robert Nunns, of Sayville, first vice presi- 
dent; Alanson P. Rogers, of Westhampton, second vice 
president; George M. Vail, of Riverhead, secretary and 
treasurer, and J. Madison Wells, of Greenport, and F. 5, 
Bunce, of Babylon, auditing committee. George M. Vail, 
the secretary, is now sending out the prospectus and ar- 
ranging for applications for the preferred stock, The 
Easthampton Lumber & Coal Company, who refused to 
join the combination recently formed in Suffolk county 
for the purpose of controlling the lumber trade, is mak 
ing extensive improvements and additions to its plant 
in this place. 

Thomas Rae, president of the Crane & Clark Company, 
retail lumber dealers, foot of West Thirtieth street, 
sailed for Europe last week, to be absent for a couple of 
months. He will spend the greatest part of his time 
visiting points of interest in England and will also 
spend some time at his old home in Scotland. 

As the time approaches for the Hoo-Hoo Annual inter 
est in it seems to grow greater. Even if the local Hoo- 
Hoo are not very active there are hopeful signs from 
other parts of the state and the gathering from this 
end of Hoo-Hoodom is bound to be of quite large propor- 
tions. 

H. Leonard Garwood, who for some time has operated 
a retail lumber yard at 507 West Twenty-first street and 
who was also associated with Charles W. Morris in the 
Morris-Garwood Lumber & Storage Company, of this 
city, has been missing for the past few weeks, and re- 
cently checks for small amounts drawn by him have been 
returned from the banks protested. Mr. Morris, who is 
a well known lumber dealer at Olean, N. Y., was con- 
cerned with Mr. Garwood’s affairs only as far as they 
relate to the storage concern and knows nothing of his 
unexplained absence. 

Capt. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., and William 
L. Burton, of New Orleans, two of the most distin 
guished cypress manufacturers in that state, are visit- 
ors in the metropolis and are likely to remain for some 
time. 

Jacob Batcheler, of the Batcheler Cypress Lumber 
Company, Panasoffske, Fla., and his wife are stopping 
at the Victoria here on their way home after spending 
six weeks on the New England coast. 

EK. A. Landon, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany’s New York office, is back from his Canadian fish- 
ing trip and has gone to Jacksonville, Fla., on a busi- 
ness trip. 

W. W. Dempsey, of Johnstown, Pa., is in the city. 

A, W. Ramsey, of the Flint River Lumber Company, 
Bainbridge, Ga., is here on a pleasure trip. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights from the gulf continue dull, though 
rates are without quotable change, say 90s to 92s 6d for 
prompt steamers to the United Kingdom and the con- 
tinent and 95s to 97s 6d for forward boats. Deal ton- 
nage from the provinces is still in limited demand, with 
37s 6d representing the market from St. John to west 
coast of England. Time boats are still offered with con- 
siderable freedom, but the depressed condition of steamer 
freights serves to limit operations. Good modern ton- 
nage is quoted for periods of six to twelve months from 
4s to 4s 3d asked and 3s 6d to 4s bid. 

Lumber freights to the River Plate continue quiet. 
Gulf tonnage for forward loading is offered at $14 to 
Buenos Ayres with business upon that basis. Eastern 
and provincial rates remain $9 and $14 respectively, 
though there is only a limited inquiry. West India 
orders are quite numerous though business is restricted 
by difficulty in obtaining tonnage from either local or 
southern ports. Shippers seem willing to meet full mar- 
ket rates for lumber, but owners are cautious in the 
acceptance of tropical freights at this season of the year. 

Coastwise lumber rates are well sustained, with ton- 
nage offerings light. The demand, however, is limited. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Cluden, Mobile to Holland, timber, 92s 6d one 
port, 95s if two. August. 

Steamer Kong Haakon, West Bay to west coast England, 
deals, 38s 9d. August-September. 

Bark Arizona, Miramichi to Dundalk, deals, 50s. 


Bark Haugesund, gulf to Buenos Ayres, lumber, at or 
about $14. 

Schooner Keewaydin, New York via Wilmington, N. C., to 
Hayti, lumber, $9. 

Schooner Robert McFarland, Fernandina to New York, 
lumber, $5.75. 
» 9 George R. Vreeland, Norfolk to New York, lumn- 
er, $2.25. 

Schooner Melissa A, Wiley, Brunswick to New York, dry 
eypress, $5.62. : 
Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut logs Cooperage 


and lumber. Whitewood. stock. 
Liverpool ....... 10s 2s 6¢ 7s 6 
London es 17s 6d 10s 
Hamburg ......16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10e ft 
Marseilles .--208 22s 6d 22s 6d 
Havre »-++--20C 100 lbs. 25¢ 10¢ ft. 


Everything indicates a grand time at Norfolk for the 
Hoo-Hoo visitors. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 27.-Lumber continues to come 
in by lake at a good rate. For the first time there is 
evidence of an increase of stocks. The amount for the 
week is 10,267,000 feet, with 2,475,000 shingles and 
2,942,000 lath. This is the first time in years that 
lath has been arriving in quantity by lake. About the 
same amount arrived a week ago, which started the 
movement. There is no change in lumber freights. 

Vicegerent Snark Stanton announces a Iloo-Hoo con- 
catenation to take place August 28 in the Board of 
Trade building and calls on all faithful members of the 
order to come bearing a5 many new candidates as they 
can muster. 

The preparations for Lumbermen’s Week at the expo- 
sition are going on with the proper amount of vim and 
address. Coming as it does, September 15-22, just 
after the Norfolk annual of Hoo-Hoo, it is sure to 
bring together a large number of the members of the 
trade. George P, Sawyer, of the special committee hav- 
ing the matter in hand, is taking a leading part in the 
preparations and has already scattered invitations by 
the thousand to members of the trade in other parts of 
America. A set program is to follow in due time. 

Secretary Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was in Buffalo a short time last 
week. He was appointed temporary receiver of one of 
the defunct Tonawanda lumber companies and had to 
come up to look after the business. He is reported as 
saying that he would not need to give the matter much 
time, as he would not be made the permanent receiver. 
Buffalo does not appear to have. lost much on account 
of these failures. 

Haines & Co., after receiving about 2,500,000 feet of 
pine lumber by boat last week, report two cargoes in 
this week, so that they are flush in stock at present. 
Higher freight rates this fall will not affect these car- 
goes. 

An interesting visitor to Bulfalo this week was Pres- 
ident Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, Rouse’s 
Point, New York ete. He is visiting the exposition, of 
course, 

F. W. Vetter has gone back to Arkansas, but took the 
western route first, from which he will swing southward 
after he has looked over the situation further north. 
The mills of the Empire company are cutting out oak, 
ash and gum at a good rate these days. 

The liberal arrival of lumber by lake has caused 
much delay in unloading, as the union shovers are not 
numerous at any time here. In this way the union 
manages to hang to its rates. There is small chance of 
bringing them to terms as long as there is no prospect 
of getting other men to do the work. If the union 
should try to push up rates this fall there would be 
trouble. 

There is a strike on at the woodworking factory of 
Metz & Meyer, all on account of the labor trouble in the 
Buffalo factories last winter. The union, seeing that 
some of the mills were pledged to get out Pan-Ameri- 
can jobs at a certain time, struck for a big advance and 
these mills had to pay it. They were also made to sign 
an agreement to give the men 9-hour days, provided 
that the other city mills could be brought in to the 
arrangement. This part of the plan failed, so the mill 
owners claimed that they were not bound to the agree- 
ment and last week Metz & Meyer went back to ten 
hours. The strike that ensued was not a very deter- 
mined one and the mill did not have to shut down, 
though the force is shortened somewhat. 

G. Elias & Bro, are doing a large amount of business 
in maple flooring. They say that maple is cheap in all 
its branches, but they are so situated that they can 
turn out flooring very economically and they are do- 
ing it. 





AT THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Matters pertain- 
ing to lumber interests have so shaped themselves lately 
that local dealers are confident that they will have a 
fair stock in their yards at the end of the season of 
navigation to supply the winter trade, but they do not 
express the belief that the various items will be as 
fully replenished as when receipts by vessel ended last 
year. A number of the leading dealers report enormous 
purchases of lumber in the west this season and the 
greater portion is yet to be cut and shipped. Among 
these is Robinson Bros., who have nearly 32,000,000 
feet of various grades of white pine to be brought down 
before the end of the season. Having concluded that 
its fleet of three vessels, which carries 2,800,000 feet at 
a trip, will not be able to bring all of the lumber for- 
ward this year, the firm has chartered the barge Celtic, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 feet, to assist them. 

Last week was a large one as regards the receipts of 
lumber at the Tonawandas, over 24,000,000 feet being 
the amount reported in, which is twice as much as re- 
ceived during the preceding seven days. The current 
week started in briskly and indications point to this 
month being one of the largest of the season in the 
receipt of lumber. 

Although no change in the lake freight rate on 





lumber from Duluth, Menominee and the Georgian 
bay district to this port has taken place within the 
last week, local vessel agents state that there is a strong 
tendency to advance. The canal rate to New York has 
advanced to $1.75 during the last week. A meeting of 
canal boat owners was held Saturday evening and the 
advisability of advancing the rate to New York to ,. 
and that to Albany to $1.65 was discussed without any 
definite action, but the situation points to those figures 
prevailing in the near future, a number of carriers 
having received as high as $1.85 to New York in the 
last few days. It is not large shipments of lumber 
by canal lately that have combined to advance the rate 
but a searcity of tonnage, many boats having withdrawn 
from the lumber trade to carry other freight since the 
recent decline to $1.65 in the rate to New York. 

An involuntary bankruptcy petition was filed in the 
United States district court at Buffalo Friday against 
the defunct Muskoka Lumber Company, of this city, 
by Frank S. Murry, Charles B. Heffenberg and_C, A, 
Coss, of Chicago, Ill., who assert that the local company 
is indebted to them in various sums. The amounts were 
not mentioned in the slip filed with the clerk. It now 
rests with William Hotchkiss, referee in bankruptcy, 
to decide whether the company shall file a statement of 
its liabilities and assets, the judge of the court being 
absent. 

Among those who will attend an important conference 
of canal improvement interests at New York on Sep- 
tember 3 are Theodore 8S. Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & 
Co., and William A. Rogers, president of the Tonawanda 
Tron & Steel Company. They will discuss with other 
representatives of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, the 
New York Produce Exchange and other great commer- 
cial bodies the plan to be followed in the legislative 
battle for canal improvement at the state capitol this 
winter. 

Notwithstanding the heavy arrival of lumber here 
lately, vessels have been given excellent dispatch, but 
not without record breaking lumber handling. The 
rapidity with which local lumber handlers are able to 
discharge the cargo of a vessel was made evident Satur- 
day when one of the gangs unloaded the steamer Vik- 
ing’s whole load of 1,150,000 feet in twelve hours, while 
another ging unloaded 1,251,000 feet from the barge 
Vineland in eleven hours. 

A deputy United States marshal had a lively chase 
here a few days ago to attach a libel to the schooner 
Carpenter, which discharged a cargo of lumber at Skil- 
lings, Whitneys & Barnes’ yard. The captain of the 
Carpenter learned that his vessel was about to be at- 
tached and, ordering a tug, he endeavored to get out of 
the port before the marshal arrived at the boat. The 
marshal learned of the captain’s intention, secured a 
cab and drove rapidly to the place where the schooner 
was moored, arriving just as the line was being heaved 
to the tug. The boat was libeled and then the captain 
at once prid the indebtedness that brought it about. 

Box shook mill operators report business far in 
excess of the same period of Jast year with an outlook 
for a continuation of the prevailing conditions for‘some 
time. 

Planing mills have been very busy lately, many of 
them finding it necessary to run evenings as late as 10 
o’clock. 

The shipments of lumber by canal from the Tona- 
wandas were somewhat smaller last week than for 
several previous periods of the same duration, being a 
trifle over 5,000,000 feet. 

H. M. Tyler, of the H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business trip in the east. 

Peter D. Hershey, jr., of the Silverthorne Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip through the east in 
the interest of his firm. 

Visitors to the market during the week were: J. N. 
McLean, of Philadelphia, Pa.; A. T. Cook, of Saginaw, 
Mich.; FE. B. Ellemaker, of Lancaster, Pa.; Thomas 
Stocum, of Pittsburg, Pa.; H. B. Williams and Chris- 
tian Miller, of Bay City, Mich.; 8. C. Jackson and M. J. 
Clark, of Duluth, Minn.; N. F. Cook, of Siginaw, Mich.; 
Charles L. Johnson, of Chicago, Tll.; H. Brown and 5. 
Gaffety, of Montreal, Ont.; T. J. Sprankle, of Chicago. 
Tll.; A. M. Halaburt, of New York; G. W. Eddy, of 
Middleport, N. Y. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 28.—Business generally con- 
tinues to be good despite the absence from town of most 
of the largest dealers. Rough building lumber is moving 
briskly and is in most demand, but the hardwoods are 
quiet. The movement in the latter is not expected to 
exhibit much life until well into the fall. nie 

A question has been asked as to when West Virginia 
spruce first came into this market. The first shipment 
from a West Virginia mill into Philadelphia was made 
from the plant of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, at 
Dobbin, W. Va., on January 16, 1885, when a carload 
was shipped to Charles Este. , 

J. Wistar Evans, of Goodhue & Evans, remarks 4 


somewhat unusual degree of quietness in the hardwood” 


trade during the week. He notes also that there has been 
an inclination in some quarters to underbid the market 
to a most unreasonable extent and he says he is at a loss 
to know how dealers can continue this sort of thing and 
expect to get out whole. He says his firm has some 
good stocks which it would like to move, but that it will 
still continue to hold on to them until it can get a fair 
price. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, found business quieter than usual during the week, 
a condition he attributes to the fact that all of the 
company’s salesmen but one were on a vacation. He 
says that hemlock is moving well and that the Coketon 
Lumber Company’s mill at Coketon, W. Va., which is 
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owned by the Rumbarger interests, is full of orders for 
hemlock. 

William A. Reed, of the J. S. Kent Company, finds 
business in good shape, especially in yellow pine and 
shingles, and says that the volume of transactions of 
the company is ahead of this period of last year. 

An order for 700,000 feet of spruce for the Pennsyl- 
yania railroad’s Schuylkill river bridge has been divided 
between the Rumbarger Lumber Company and Albert 
Thompson. 

W. F. Hagar & Co., ship brokers, have chartered the 
schooner Marie Palmer to load 1,350,000 feet of lumber, 
mostly longleaf pine, at Ship Island, Miss., for this 
port. The Palmer is one of the largest schooners that 
trade between this and southern ports, carrying coal out 
and bringing lumber in, and this cargo is believed to be 
the largest ever loaded in a schooner for this port. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NEWS. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Aug. 27.—The volume of business has 
been steady and so evenly distributed that every one 1s 
getting a chance at the plum tree. Collections have been 
eisy, very little renewal of notes prevailing and no notes 
going to protest. The strike is so strictly local as to 
have as yet little effect on the trade in towns not di- 
rectly affected, and unless it continues into the winter 
there need be no alarm over Pittsburg’s business. Money 
is in active circulation, and there has been no cessation 
of building activity which is not surpassed by any other 
city this side of the Mississippi. Lumber is selling at 
good prices, too, with very little shading. Hemlock is 
moving slowly, while hemlock shingles and lath are 
selling at highest quotations, The contract of the Amer- 
ican Window Glass Company for 4,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock and pine was awarded evenly to two leading whole- 
sale firms at strong list prices. 

The Nicola Bros.’ Company has received the contract 
for material to be used in the construction of forty-two 
houses in the tenth ward, amounting to over $200,000. 

Samuel Brown, a well known retailer, has opened up 
his new yard at Hamilton avenue and Putnam street, and 
is ready for business. Mr. Brown has removed his of- 
fice from Shady avenue to the yard. 

Eliot Cobb, of W. E. Terhune & Co., returned this week 
from a visit to northern Pennsylvania, The firm is hav- 
ing a steady trade, which includes a great many yellow 
pine timber bills. Dry stock is not in the market, a 
condition of things which is everywhere reported. 

Mr. Ruskauff, of the Ruskauff Lumber Company, is 
visiting his old home at Cazenovia, Wis. Before re- 
turning Mr. Ruskauff will visit the white pine manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin with the expectation of placing 
several orders. The company’s mills at Allen’s Mills, 
Pa., were shut down for a few days owing to an acci- 
dent. All hemlock has been peeled and bark shipments 
are being made. 

D. L. Gillespie and his family are expected home next 
week from their summer trip abroad. 

H. V. Curll, of the Curll-Lytle Lumber Company, is 
in Arkansas looking after some timber lands which he 
hopes to buy. The company’s plant at Weston, W. Va., is 
overcrowded with orders and is working double time. In 
this vicinity business with the Curll-Lytle people has 
been lively, scarcely any effect having been felt from the 
strike. Mr. Lytle will take a short trip to Canada next 
week to add his name to the roster of Pittsburg’s Izaak 
Waltons, which includes those of L. L. Satler, J. R. 
Wheler and J. B. Flint, whose exploits on Lake Simcoe 
have made them famous, 

Curtis Snodgrass, with Mead & Speer, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent at Point Chautauqua, 
The Nicola Bros. Company’s 
August has been as great as that of any month 
during the past year. The company’s numerous yards 
have been selling off their stock rapidly owing to the 
many large building operations in their towns. The 
mills at Cleveland are working twenty-two hours out 
of the twenty-four. 

Sylvester L. Benz, secretary and general manager of 
the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, of Nicholson, 
Miss., is in the city visiting his parents prior to a trip 
to eastern resorts. Mr. Benz has made rapid strides in 
the lumber business for so young a man, and has proved 
himself a capable head of this extensive concern. John 
M. Hastings and Hugh J. Murphy, officers of the Queen 
& Crescent company, spent a part of last week at 
Nicholson, going over the plant. 

A. M. Turner, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, is on a two weeks’ trip to Duluth, 
returning by way of Menominee, where he will look 
ip white pine people. 

Among the leading dealers from other towns who 
called on the trade were: J. C. Moorehead, Kittanning, 
Pa.; Mr. Wilkinson, who represents the Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co.’s interests at Bell Haven, N. C.; 
JrJ, Moore, of Cadiz, Ohio; W. T. Bowen, of the Tunis 
lumber company, Norfolk, Va., and C. 8. Hinkley, of the 
D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, Chicago. 

J. B. Flint in regard to the present condition of trade 
‘aid that he found business surprisingly active, that 
his firm experienced a little midsummer dullness dur- 
ing July, but the general aspect of affairs is that of pros- 
Perity. Retailers are more conservative naturally dur- 
Ing the presence of the strike but even that industrial 
‘ituation has done little or nothing as yet to hinder 
trade. Flint, Erving & Stoner’s hardwood operation 
tt Decatur, Ala., has recently been closed up. Holdings 
Nearer this city have been more productive and neces- 
‘itated more attention is the reason of the Decatur 
Dlant’s disposition. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Empire Lumber Com- 


business during 


pany, reports the company’s docks at Toledo as being 
loaded with high grade white pine timbers. The vol- 
ume of business keeps up in a satisfactory way. Freight 
rates on the lake are expected to be advanced by Sep- 
tember 1, and dealers who use the lake route are hur- 
rying in their cargoes. 

J. S. MeNaugher, of the L. L. Satler Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Buffalo on business and incidentally 
to take in the fair. 

J. C. Scofield is the W. H. H. Smith Company’s rep- 
resentative in this territory, having taken up his resi- 
dence here. The white pine business in this locality 
is booming, and Mr. Scofield’s prediction is that the 
fall trade will be exceedingly noteworthy. 


~~ 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—New England affairs as 
related to the lumber business present an unruffled as- 
pect as the summer season advances toward the fall. 
There is little of an exciting nature happening, but 
the great majority of the trade are rejoicing in good 
long loafs at their various summer homes, getting brown 
and hardy and girding up their loins for the fall cam- 
paign which will soon be upon us. 

If all signs do not fail, this fall trade will be a re- 
markably satisfactory one, both as touched by volume of 
business and the general level of prices. The season 
now upon us is the annually recurring one, between hay 
and grass, when the hustle to finish off and close in 
buildings is about done, and the operdtions of the later 
season have not begun. Figures taken from building 
permits show quite a falling off in the volume of new 
business, but a comprehensive glance at the architects’ 
offices encourages one to prepare for a moderately brisk 
demand a few weeks hence. 

Throughout the more rural districts of New England 
the season has been one of marked prosperity. In 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire and down in old 
Maine the small towns are flourishing like so many 
green bay trees, and in each case the inhabitants are 
wondering from what point the prosperity has struck 
them. It seems to be a case of “little drops of water, 
little grains of sand,” each of the small industries con- 
tributing to the grand total. 

Among the visitors to the Boston market during the 
week was J. L. Cochran, who spent a few days in a gen- 
eral round-up and inspection of the Boston and New 
England markets in the interest of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio. Mr. Cochran 
finds that conditions here only go to strengthen the be- 
lief in his own country that his favorite lumber is bound 
for yet higher prices. 

Warner Butler is taking advantage of the midseason 
dullness and enjoying a week’s rest with his family at 
his country home in Pelham, N. H. 

A. L. Taylor has just returned from a combination 
business and vacation trip to Buffalo, where he attended 
the meeting of the Eastern Door, Sash & Blind Associa- 
tion and helped things on with his customary vigorous 
blows for higher prices on cypress doors. Mr. Taylor 
spent a number of days in and near his old home in 
Vermont on the way. 

George Chaffee, of IF. Chaffee’s Sons, Rutland, Vt., 
is just about starting with his entire family for San 
Francisco, whence he will sail for Manila and the orient 
and possibly will continue in the west for a year, until 
he will find his eastern home again. Under Mr. Chaffee’s 
able management the firm has developed on all sides and 
it is now a large producer of the native woods of Ver- 
mont, largely spruce. 

W. H. Abbott, who has been for some time traveling 
for the Chequasset Lumber Company, seized an auspi- 
cious moment following upon the difficulties of the old 
firm, taking that time to be sick and recuperate at At- 
lantic City. He has now allied himself with the Rum- 
barger Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, for whom 
he will shortly take the field in southern and western 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. For the present his fam- 
ily will keep their home near Boston. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company, which has occu- 
pied offices for years on Doane street, has announced 
its removal to 201 Lumber & Coal building, 147 Milk 
street, Boston. The mills of this company are at Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Harry Baker, who puts in his best work for E, J. Ham- 
mond, im been spending two weeks’ vacation at Plum 
island. 








THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Me., Aug. 26.—While the logs of the West 
branch drive will arrive too late to be of much benefit 
to the saw mills, their navigation from head waters to 
Pea Cove boom will cost nearly three times as much 
as the contractor gets for the job. Nothing like this 
has ever been known before, and the disastrous experi- 
ence of the contractor is the subject of discussion all 
along the river. Some of the conditions that delayed 
the big drive were unforeseen, but the delay occasioned 
by the sorting out of logs for pulp. mills must be 
repeated every year now, and for that reason it will 
not be surprising if in future a much higher price than 
heretofore must be paid for bringing down the drive. 
This year’s West branch contained, at the start, 90,000,- 
000 feet of logs and in spite of all efforts the drive 
was late in. arriving at North Twin, because of low 
water and head winds in crossing the lakes. Having 
arrived at North Twin, however, the sorting out proc- 
ess proceeded leisurely, 50,000,000 feet being taken out 
for the big pulp and paper plant at Millinocket and 
the saw logs sluiced through North Twin dam a few 
at a time, as they were singled out from the pulp logs. 
Today the West .branch, or what remains of it with 
the pulp logs taken out, has just cleared North Twin 


dam and, with the best of luck, has still a two weeks’ 
journey ahead of it to Pea Cove boom. The process 
of sluicing the logs through ‘North Twin dam piece- 
meal kept the gates open so long that much of the 
water usually stored in the lakes above for use later 
in the season ran away, and now, without heavy and 
early fall rains, the water power mills along the Penob- 
scot are likely to have a hard time to keep going. 
Altogether this has been a season full of delays and 
losses on the Penobscot, and while driving conditions 
are not often so unfavorable as they have been this 
year the delay caused by holding up drives to sort 
out pulp logs niust continue and the lumbermen must 
suffer loss and inconvenience from this source unless they 
can devise some means of relief. 

The lumber market is beginning to show some life 
and Bangor manufacturers have received more orders 
within two weeks past than in the two months previous. 
There has as yet been no decided advance in prices, 
but prevailing values would be accepted without much 
complaint were business to continue brisk from now 
to the close of the rivers. Not much time remains for 
sawing and shipping spruce on Maine rivers this year, 
and if any great volume of business is to be done it 
must be done in a hurry. Several of the larger mills 
at Bangor will be run until 9 p. m. for the remainder 
of the season in order to make up for the loss of long 
summer days when everybody was idle because there 
were no logs to saw. Considerable lumber has been 
shipped this past week to New England points to fill 
yard orders, but the New York trade is slack as yet. 
Freights remain at $1.75 to Boston and $2 to Long 
Island sound, while to New York $2.50 has been paid 
in a few instances, the prevailing rate being $2.25 
a thousand. It is confidently expected that New York 
rates will go as high as $3 to $3.50 this fall and 
others in proportion. 

A movement of vast importance as affecting the lum- 
ber industry of Maine is announced this week in the 
petition of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 
to the state railroad commissioners for approval of 
location and authority to construct and operate an 
extension of the road from Ashland to Fort Kent, a 
distance of about fifty miles. The Bangor & Aroostook 
railroad now comprises about 317 miles of tracks, in 
a main line and various branches, and it reaches, besides 
the Moosehead lake country, all of the important Aroos- 
took country towns—Houlton, Caribou, Fort Fairfield, 
Presque Isle and, within a few years, Van Buren, a 
settlement in that modern Acadie which thrives mod- 
estly along the valley of the upper St. John. 

The new railroad branch from Ashland to Fort Kent 
will run through the Fish river country, and it is 
expected that its construction will be followed imme- 
diately by the erection of many steam saw mills. There 
is at least 1,500,000,000 feet of large spruce standing 
at a convenient distance from Fish river, and as the 
country is not well adapted to the pulp industry it 
is altogether likely that the new railroad will be the 
means of creating flourishing lumber villages. When 
a railroad has reached Fort Kent that is as far north 
as it can get in Maine. There the St. John river 
separates Maine from Canada and nothing is beyond save 
the forests that stretch away to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence; but westward through Maine, along the Allegash 
and over to the Quebec boundary, there is the country, 
the great storehouse of spruce, to which both the saw 
mill men and the pulp men must look for supplies in 
the near future unless they are to go out of Maine or 
out of business. When this country shall have been 
exploited there will be no region untraveled, nothing 
more to be discovered in Maine, unless one were to 
explore the bogs and barrens of Hancock and Wash- 
ington counties. 

The stock of the Fish River railroad, as the new 
Aroostook extension is called, has all been taken, and 
a hearing on the petition for charter will be held in 
Bangor y Poo 31. There is no doubt of favorable 
action on the petition and the work of construction will 
begin at once. It will be the first step in a vast plan 
for the development of Maine’s northern forest resources, 
the accomplishment of which will effect a revolution 
in the lumber industry of the state. 

The Van Buren Lumber Company, which has recently 
been incorporated by Thomas J. Cochrane, John M. Stev- 
ens, of Edmundston, N. B., and Allan E. Hammond, of 
Van Buren, Me., with capital stock of $500,000, owns a 
large property consisting of 112,000 acres of timber land, 
two saw mills at Van Buren, one at Edmundston, N. B., 
and one at St. Anne, N. H. It is also the intention of 
the compauy to build a saw mill at Frenchville, capable 
of turning out 25,000,000 feet of long lumber and 50,000,- 
000 feet of short lumber annually. The company also 
expects to erect electric lighting and power plants at 
Van Buren and Edmundston and a large hotel at the 
former place. The officers of the company are Thomas 
J. Cochrane, president; John M. Stevens, treasurer, and 
Ellen E. Hammond, general manager. 





THE SOUTHWEST MAINE COAST. 


PorTLAND, ME., Aug. 26.--The domestic market shows 
a decided improvement. Six of the largest mills began 
sawing last week and from now to the end of Novem- 
ber there should be no halt in the lumber business. 
While it is true that prices of spruce have not yet shown 
any decided advance over quotations that have pre- 
vailed all summer, a feature has now developed that 
has been lacking up to within a week or so, and that 
is a strong demand. It is now believed that the resump- 
tion of sawing and the sending forward of full supplies 
will not have the effect of depressing the market, which 
would have been the case last month, so manufacturers 
are feeling encouraged even though some of them, hav- 
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ing paid high prices for logs, cannot see their way 
clear to make much of a profit in sawing. Most of 
the lumber now going forward is to fill yard orders, 
there being little doing in frames. The New York 
market has been dull lately and nearly all the car- 
goes shipped recently have been for Boston and other 
New England ports, the New York market calling for 
little eastern lumber of any kind. 

A new trouble has arisen to vex the eastern spruce 
manufacturer—a new competitor for spruce to fight 
in the New York market or, rather, an old competi- 
tor in new forms. This is North Carolina pine. It is 
now being sent to New York in all shapes and sizes 
from 2x3 up to heavy planks and timbers and some 
say it can be sold from $2 to $3 a thousand less than 
eastern spruce. Between this North Carolina pine, the 
steel strike and a few other things it is a wonder to 
muny people in the business that eastern spruce has 
any chance in the business market this year. But 
Maine’s spruce must be used for some purposes and 
the prospect seems promising for a good fall trade, 

Exporters are quite active, having two vessels load- 
ing for foreign ports. Another good sized order was 

laced this past week for shipment in November. 
-rices are very firm at $16 for rails 1x3 to Ixll, $16 
for scantling and $21 for 12-inch. 

Off shore freights are firm at $9 but tonnage seems 
to be very scarce at the present time. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 
BALTiMoRrE, Mp., Aug. 28.—In the course of a trade 


review the Baltimore Herald has this to say about the - 


wholesale lumber firm of Thomas A. Charshee & Bro., 
which consists of Thomas A. and John EK, Charshee, 
dealing extensively in North Carolina pine: 

“Their (the firm’s) business was established in Feb- 
ruary, 1899. The success which these two gentlemen 
have attained within the past year stands as an ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished by energy and in- 
dustry. Their offices and lumber yirds are at 513 
East Falls avenue. ‘They carry a full line of Virginia 
and Carolina pines as well as hardwoods and sell to 
the trade only. ‘They are members of the Lumber Ex- 
change. ‘Thomas, the senior partner, is a native of 
Havre de Grace, having been born there in 1853. John 
E., the younger brother, was born in 1863. He came 
to this city in 1883 and has been engaged in the lumber 
business ever since. In tact, we might say they come 
of ‘lumber parentage,’ their father having been inspec- 
tor general of lumber under Governor Swan. Their 
knowledge of the business and the honorable way in 
which it is carried on have made them popular with 
the lumber fraternity.” 

S. C. Rowland, of the Rowland and American Lum- 
ber companies, with offices in the Merchants’ National 
Bank building, returned last week from a tour of sev- 
eral weeks to Buffalo, Toronto and the Georgian bay 
country. He traveled with his family and made rather 
short stays at the places visited, but he nevertheless 
derived great benefit from the trip and returned in 
fine spirits. 





Obituary. 





David A. Starrett. 

David A. Starrett, one of the veteran lumbermen of 
this market and who for several years past has been 
operating as the South Shore Cedar Company, with 
offices in the Garden City block, died on Thursday, 
August 22, from septic poisoning, after an illness of 
only two weeks, 

Mr. Starrett was born in Wenham, near Boston, 
Mass., in 1830, and came to Chicago as a young man 
early in the 50’s, embarking at once in the lumber 
business, being associated with many of the earlier 
lumbermen of Chicago. He followed the lumber trade 
with varying success until a commercial crisis in the 
70's swept away his accumulations. He afterward de- 
voted himself chiefly to the cedar business, in which he 
had a well established trade. 

The complaint which caused his death is an unusual 
one and although his medical attendants were possessed 
of the highest skill they were unable to arrest the 
Erearewe of the malady. Mr, Starrett leaves to mourn 
his loss eight children, five daughters and three sons, 
all of whom are grown to maturity. The sons are quite 
well known in the lumber trade, Walter M. Starrett 
being manager of the Pigeon River Lumber Company 
at Port Arthur, Ont.; D. A. Starret, jr., being well 
known as a lumber salesman and Robert Starrett, who 
has had some experience in the lumber business in con- 
neetion with his father. The daughters are Mrs. M. A. 
Hawkes, Mrs. M. 8. Burke, Mrs. W. H. Dowse and Mrs. 
John F. Geeting, of Chicago, and Mrs. J. Russell East- 
man, of Pleasant Prairie, Wis. Mrs. Starrett, who was 
Miss Katherine M. Kent, a daughter of Col.. Henry S. 
Kent, of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., died only six months ago, 

Deceased always took a great deal of interest in Ma- 
sonic matters and at times had occupied important po- 
sitions as a member of Oriental. Consistory, thirty-sec- 
ond degree, and Apollo Commandery No. 1, Knights 
Templar. He was a charter member of Pleiades lodge, 
No, 478, A. F. & A. M., many of the brethren attending 
his funeral,. which was held at the family. residence, 
578 West Congress street, on Saturday last. Deceased 
was a gentleman of high character and sterling. integ- 
rity and bequeathed to his children the priceless her- 
itage of an unblemished reputation. 


Harry G. Gould, Jr. 

The many friends in the lumber and sash and door 
industries of Harry G. Gould, manager of the Gould 
Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis., will learn with 
profound regret of the affliction he has recently sus- 
tained in the death of his infant son, Harry G. Gould, 
jr., which occurred at his home in Oshkosh early last 
week. Harry was five years old and was the pride of 
an ideal household. His death was caused by appen- 
dicitis, the malady progressing so rapidly that the op- 
eration which was performed as soon as it could be 
done was too late to give relief. Funeral services were 
held from the Gould home on Thursday of last week. 

Nelson Gray. 

In the death of Nelson Gray, of Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada loses one of its oldest lumbermen and pioncers. 
Mr. Gray was born in Williamsburg, Ont., November 
7, 1822, and entered the lumber business at an early 
age. In 1842 he married the eldest daughter of Adam 
Cockburn, the founder of the village of Berwick, Ont., 
and shortly thereafter moved to the county of Stormont, 
where he founded the village of Gray’s Corners, now 
known as the town of Finch, and established a general 
merchandise and lumber business. In 1865 Mr. Gray 
went to Acton Vale, Quebec, where he established an- 
other lumber business, developed an extensive trade 
with the United States and supplied large quantities 
of shipping timber for the United States navy during 
the civil war. In 1880 he made his headquarters at 
Montreal, where he remained and transacted business 
up to the time of his death. Mr. Gray leaves a widow 
and seven children—four daughters and three sons. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The general report regarding prices is not reassuring, 
although some members of the trade claim that their 
business is being transacted on an entirely satisfactory 
basis in this respect. Others state the contrary and say 
that in various portions of the tributary territory prices 
are demoralized. One jobber says that he has never sold 
doors on a less profitable margin than that which now 
prevails, while others say that they have no particular 
fault to find. There is a pretty general unanimity of 
opinion, however, that the present high prices of win- 
dow glass preclude any great accumulation of wealth in 
selling glazed sash on the basis of the existing discounts. 
It is probably a fact that there is more or less price cut- 
ting going on, and this is always the case; but as a 
whole, taking in the entire door and mill work situation, 
there is probably less cause for complaint on this score 
than has frequently been the case in the past. 

* * * 








From the standpoint of the sash and door jobber, as 
well as in several other departments of the lumber busi- 
ness, the dog days have been remarkably good days for 
trade. The month started in at all of the local offices 
with a good volume of orders and this continued through 
the ensuing four weeks, with suflicient inquiries con- 
stantly at hand to keep the jobbers about as far behind 
their shipments at the close of the month as they were 
at its opening. Not only has trade been better as com- 
pared with the same month in previous years, but there 
are some of the jobbers who say that they have never 
had a heavier business than has characterized August, 
1901. 

* * ° 

The carload inquiry is increasing and is opening some- 
what earlier this year than is customary. Buyers seem 
well satisfied that prices are going to be advanced 
materially this season and are app.urently anxious to 
purchase on the present basis. ‘The wholesalers, how- 
ever, are not over anxious to sell at present carload 
discounts and are particularly disinclined to contract 
for delivery very far ahead, a feature that cannot fail 
to operate as a strong support to the market. 

* * * 


There are some intimations that prices on window 
glass are again to be advanced and that in order to make 
this effective the window glass manufacturers will de- 
lay starting up their factories until October 15. This 
report is causing some nervousness among those sash 
and door men whose stocks of window glass are getting 
low and many of whom are even now compelled to enter 
the market to replenish their weakened assortments. 
The difficulty can doubtless be arranged, however, as it 
has been on various occasions in the past, by the glass 
people guaranteeing certain prices for a definite length 
of time, in which event sash and door buyers will not be 
greatly worried should an advance be decided upon. 
Imported glass has been coming in to an increasing ex- 
tent lately, but as the American window glass people 
appear to control this department of the trade as effec- 
tively as they do the glass business in this country, the 
advent of imported glass has not as yet had any detri- 
mental effect upon domestic prices. 

* * * 

A reduction of 25 percent in the price of plate glass 
was decided upon last week by the National Plate Glass 
Jobbers’ Association. This action was caused by the 
increasing importation of foreign plate glass and the ex- 
tremely low prices ruling abroad; and the cut, it is be- 
lieved, will be sufficient to check further importations. 

* * * 

None of the Buffalo, N. Y., door manufacturers at- 
tended the meeting of the Eastern Sash, Door & Blind 
Association there last week and no information was 
given out, but it appears that the inference beforehand 
that price advances were to be the: principal business 
of the meeting was correct. It is stated on good au- 


thority that a new price schedule was outlined with 
various advances all along the line, the average of 
which was about 10 percent. In view of the recent 
advance in high grade white pine this must be consid- 
ered a moderate rise and it is so regarded by the Buf- 
falo trade. It ought to be assured that there will be 
no failure to accept the advance, and in fact it is ag 
good as a certainty that the concern that tiies to ig. 
nore it will lose money. There was some money made 
early in the season on the old prices, for the increased 
demand made up somewhat for the narrow margin of 
profit, but it is different now. 
* * * 


It is evident that the yards about New York city 
do not intend to be caught napping if anything like the 
amount of building in prospect about the city and sub- 
urbs shall actually be put under way this fall. The de. 
mand seems to keep up and the retailers are gradually 
getting stocked up with a good assortment of serviceable 
doors, molding and sash. There is little talk of prices 
being cut. 

* 2 * 

At Kansas City, Mo., the country demand for regu- 
lar stock goods has shown an improvement during the 
past week and there is more inquiry than for two 
months, The trade, however, is still right, and it will be 
well into September before the jobbers there can expect 
a very active demand. The demand for mill work at 
Kansas City was never better in August than it is this 
year. The mills are all busy and have work ahead for a 
number of weeks, while there is much building planned 
for erection this fall, and Kansas City planing mill men 
expect to have an active trade clear through the year, 


* * * 


At Minneapolis the situation in sash, doors and mill- 
work is quite satisfactory to manufacturers and whole. 
sale handlers. There is a steady demand which is 
keeping the factories all busy, and the price situation is 
characterized as strong and all that could be desired. 
Local firms have practically all agreed to maintain the 
old list, and the two price list system which has threat- 
ened to demoralize the market at other points wiil not be 
adopted here. This is regarded as a strong feature of 
the local situation. Demand for stock goods is inclined 
to be light, as is quite natural at this season of the 
year, but new business along this line is coming more 
freely, and there is every indication that the fall will be 
prosperous. 





General Meeting of the Trade. 


A meeting of manufacturers and jobbers affiliated 
with the Western Sash & Door Association was held 
at the Auditorium hotel in this city on Wednesday 
last. The question of prices was the principal subject 
to be considered. W. G. Frye, of St. Louis, presided 
at the meeting, which was called at 11 o’clock a. m.,, 
with an excellent representation of the trade present 
from all sections of the country. 

It was agreed by all that the recent advances in 
the cost of shop lumber, window glass and other raw 
material rendered a slight advance in doors and mill- 
work imperative and a committee, composed of three 
jobbers and three manufacturers, was appointed to go 
over the subject and report at the afternoon session. 

The manufacturers held a special meeting in the club 
room at 2 o’clock during which matters of peculiar in- 
terest to their department of the business were dis- 
cussed. In the interim the jobbers congregated in secret 
session on the Lake Front and doubtless laid out a plan 
of campaign looking to the advancement of their own 
interests. 

‘The afternoon meeting was called at 2:30 o'clock 
and the committee reported favoring an advance of 10 
percent in the entire list. The discounts as adopted 
on less than carload lots, as figured on the list of 
April 3, or as it is usually designated, the low list, 
to take effect September 5, are as follows: 





Percent 
Ss We SR rr Siam aes 23 
Se RE a ee ee er 28 
MIN ince. 05H Giesbias ASRihsEE Os we ¥b.ed. Ce eT ROS 27 
INN 656 5b 6 56.0% Bin bare S85 bo Rees Kee 23 
OSS Ee eee a eee 23 
White and yellow pine blocks................. 60 
White pine moldings....... 
Yellow pine moldings 
eee rr 


Discounts will also be figured on the high list, or 
that adopted July 31, that will make net prices sub- 
stantially the same as are those of the low list. 

Those who were in attendance were the following: 


Walter S. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 
John A, Gauger, John A, Gauger & Co., Chicago. 


A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 

H. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

A. 8. Parks, United Sash & Door Company, Wichita, Kan. 
J.T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 

R. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, III. 
C. L. Barnett, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co., Indianapolis. 
H. G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


4 


illiam uttig, Huttig Bros. & Co., Muscatine, Ia. 

. Ideson, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
John F, Wilcox, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cc. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 
mecege M. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 
Charles F. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Ia. 
W.N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
A. L. Annes, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., Pittsburg, P8. 
James C. Collier, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, 1a. 
John T. Adams, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 
M. A. Disbrow, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Clinton, Ia. 
M. B. Copeland, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. Burch, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
John Moss, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 
H. A. Sellen, Morgan Company, Chicago. 
W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning M €. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
B. L. Roberts, B. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LUMBER HAULING. 





A 300-Mile Extension of an Arkansas-Texas Road— Construction at the Rate of a Mile a Day— 
A Through Water Route from South Carolina to Western New York— Four Great 
Southern Railway Systems, The Great Lumber Plants They Serve 
and the Territory Traversed. 





A YELLOW PINE RAILROAD EXTENSION. 

A railroad of considerable importance is the latest 
roject of the Central Coal & Coke Company, one of the 
argest manufacturers of yellow pine lumber in the 
southwest, whose mills are in Texarkana, Tex., Neame, 
La., and Lufkin, Tex., with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. This railroad project is the extension of the 
Arkansas & Choctaw road, which runs from Ashtown, 
Ark., westward on the north bank of the Red river and 
which road has heretofore been the logging railroad of 
the Texarkana plant of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
any. The road will now be extended west as far as 
Wichita Falls, Tex., a distance of about 300 miles. Con- 
tracts have been let within the last few days and the 
work will begin at once, 

The railroad will run through the southwestern part 
ef Indian Territory and pierce the virgin yellow pine 
timber for 40 or 50 miles; thence through a mineral 
belt, including coal, and thence through one of the finest 
agricultural sections of the entire southwest. It will 
cross the Red river at a point about north of Wichita 
Falls and then through Texas to that city. Most of 
the distance traversed will be north of the famous Red 
river, where the lands are said to be unsurpassed for 
agricultural purposes. ; 

It is the intention of the officers of the company that 
the construction of the Arkansas & Choctaw railroad 
shall be a good example of fast railroad building. More 
than 300 miles of track must be completed by January, 
1903. This means that for every working day after the 
work begins nearly a mile of road will be graded and 
the track laid. 

A bridge must be built across the Red river, where 
the road is to cross from the Indian Territory into 
Texas. It will be a steel bridge, with approaches that 
will make it three-fourths of a mile in length. The ac- 
tual bridge structure will be much shorter, but it will 
be a larger bridge than any of the Kansas City bridges, 
though shorter than the Hannibal bridge across the 
Missouri. It will be the only large bridge on the whole 
line and will take about six months to build. 

C. W. Megeath, general manager of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, who attended a meeting of the ofli- 
cers of the construction company at St. Louis this week, 
says the contractors will employ from 2,000 to 2,300 
teams and from 4,000 to 5,000 men for a year and 
probably the whole fifteen months that are allowed for 
the grading. Work will begin in about a dozen places 
at the same time and gangs will spread out to cover 
the whole line of road. There will be some big cuts 
that will take months of work by the graders. Most of 
the river bottom is level and parts of the road can be 
graded very rapidly, because there will be but little 
earth to move, 

Specifications for about 5,000,000 feet of bridge tim- 
bers and bridge material have been out for several days 
and some of the large operators in yellow pine have made 
bids on them. It is more than probable, however, that 
the bill will be filled by the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany’s mills at Texarkana, Tex., and Neame, La. 





A NEW LUMBER SHIPPING ROUTE. 

It is reported, how authoritatively we do not know, 
that the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company has decided 
to establish a storage yard at Buffalo, N. Y., for a 
portion of the product of its mills at Georgetown, 8. C., 
und possibly for other products, and to stock that yard 
by water shipments from the south Atlantic coast via 
the Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the St. 
Lawrence river, Lake Ontario and the Welland canal. 

If this be done it will be a surprising departure. 
Possibly some cargoes of special stock may have come 
up the St. Lawrence, but we doubt if ever pine lum- 
ber of any description passed over that route in that 
direction. Lumber has gone down the St. Lawrence 
enroute to the United Kingdom or ‘the colonies and 
occasionally enroute to Atlantic coast ports of the 
United States; but to bring pine lumber up the river, 
along that somewhat dangerous and difficult passage, 
1s, we apprehend, heretofore unheard of. 

Hardly less surprising is the proposition to compete 
with direct rail transportation by this roundabout route. 
It must be nearly 4,000 miles from Georgetown to 
Buffalo by water.as against about 900 or 1,000 miles 
by rail. Yet perhaps the contrast is not much greater 
between lumber shipments on the great lakes and by 
ail. It costs just about the same to ship lumber 
from Duluth to Buffalo by water as it does from Duluth 
to Chicago by rail, or less under the advanced rail tariff. 
At the present time the water rate from Duluth to 
Buffalo is $2.50 a thousand, while the rail rate to Chi- 
cago, about one-third the distance, is about $3 a thou- 
sand. So it is possible that the scheme from the stand- 
point of cost may be an entirely practicable one, though 
the matter of insurance, which threatens to stop further 
attempts at shipping goods all water from Chicago to 
England, may have some effect. 

Doubtless the projectors of this plan, if it be a 
bonafide one, know what they are doing and we can 
assume that its success is settled beforehand. It will 
be, therefore, chiefly notable from a sentimental stand- 
point. Buffalo and the Tonawandas are the natural 


eastern outlets for the white pine producing sections 
of the North American continent and in many ways 
are the greatest lumber centers. Into those ports go 
not only the pine of Minnesota but that of Ontario; 
and in addition to the water receipts are considerable 
rail receipts, not only from the United States but from 
Canada also. 

That shrewd business men should, as we have been 
informed, have decided to establish a yellow pine yard 
in Buffalo must, besides, indicate the need of sub- 
stitutes for northern lumber and the favor in which 
yellow pine is held. 1t will be also practically the 
first yellow pine yard to be established in the north 
since the two or three yards in Chicago went out of 
business. Except for some points on the Atlantic sea- 
board the yellow pine business has for the most part 
been done direct in carload lots from the mill to the 
final buyer. Some stocks of yellow pine are carried, 
but invariably in connection with other kinds of wood, 
such a thing as a yellow pine yard exclusively devoted 
to that business being at present unknown. The out- 
come of this experiment, if it shall be made, will be 
awaited with interest by northern and southern lum- 
bermen alike. 

Teer 


FOUR GREAT LUMBER HAULING RAILROADS. 

A brief review of four great railroads of the south- 
west shows some very large aggregate annual figures in 
the hauling of yellow pine, hardwoods, shingles, sash, 
doors and blinds and the various other lumber products, 
It may be said in passing that while a large proportion 
of the totals originate on the railroads mentioned there 
are nevertheless some extensive feeding railroads which 
cut a considerable figure in these estimates and which 
latter systems will be described in a future article. Of 
the four roads following, the Missouri Pacific system has 
for many years been the greatest lumber hauling railroad 
west of the Mississippi river. The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany (Atlantic system) and its allied lines in Texas are 
a good second, while honors are about equally divided 
between the Cotton Belt (St. Louis Southwestern) and 
the Kansas City Southern, both of which latter two 
roads do a tremendous traffic in yellow pine lumber from 
the large mills located along their lines. A list of the 
larger mill plants is included in the review. 

The Missouri Pacific. 

This great system is easily the peer of all the south- 
western railroads as a lumber haulers With its ally, the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, which is part of 
the Missouri Pacific system and which traverses the yel- 
low pine and hardwood belt of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, this system has been called the king of lumber 
railroads. It is stated by officials of the company that 
50 percent of its gross receipts are earned by hauling 
lumber. ‘The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern di- 
vision alone hauls more into the St. Louis market than 
all the other twenty-two railroads entering that city 
combined. The road taps a splendid region of yellow 
pine and hardwood timber in territory which teems with 
great saw mill plants. It is also fed by the Texas and 
Louisiana railroads centering at Texarkana, Ark., and 
Alexandria, La. Along its own lines are such represent- 
ative yellow pine mills as the Clarkson Saw Mill Com- 
pany, at Leeper, Mo, (the Knapp, Stout & Co, Company) ; 
the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company, at 
Gurdon and Arkadelphia, Ark. ; the Malvern Lumber Com- 
pany, at Perla, Ark.; the Saginaw Lumber Company, at 
Saginaw (the Monarch Lumber Company of St. Louis) ; 
the Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company, at Gifford, 
Ark.; the C, J. Carter mill, at Doniphan, Mo.; the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, at Texarkana, on its main 
line; the William Farrell Lumber Company, at Hens- 
ley, Ark.; Bluff City Lumber Company, Kearney, Ark.; 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, Ark.; several large 
mills at Warren, Ark.; the prospective four band mill 
of the Crossett Lumber Company, Hamburg, Ark.; 
Swartz Lumber Company, Swartz, La.; Big Creek Lum- 
ber Company, Pollock, La,; Tioga Mill Company, Tioga, 
La, (Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, of St. Louis) ; 
Central Lumber Company, Lincecum, La.; Louisiana 
Lumber Company, Rochelle, La.; Georgetown Lumber 
Company, Georgetown, La.; Nugent mills at Nugent, 
La.; J. E. Ball & Son, Ball, La.; Boston Lumber Com- 
pany, Selma, La.; Sand Spur Lumber Company, Sand 
Spur, La.; Urania Lumber Company, Urania, La.; Eau 
Claire-St. Louis Lumber Company, Monroe, La., on its 
branch line from Little Rock to Alexandria, La., known 
as the Valley branch; the various mills of the Louis 
Werner Saw Mill Company, at Sayre, Lester, Kirkland 
and Griffin, Ark., and of the Camden Lumber Company 
plants at various points below Camden on the branch 
from Gurdon to El Dorado, Ark., known as the Camden 
branch; and other mills of importance on each of the 
above named divisions of the road. As to hardwood 
mills, the list is almost endless, great plants being at 
such points as Poplar Bluff, Mo., Newport, Ark., Helena, 
Ark., Blissville, Ark., Arkansas City, Ark., and other 
towns included in the hardwood belt of Missouri and the 
Mississippi bottoms. The Missouri Pacific, as will be 
seen by the above brief mention of its important mills, 
holds the key to the lumber hauling situation in the 


southwest, and the total number of cars handled annual- 
ly by this system exceeds 100,000. Most of the mills 
along the system have from 15 to 20 years’ cut ahead of 
them. 

The Kansas City Southern. 


This railroad, piercing the south from Kansas City, 
Mo., “straight as the crow flies,” taps splendid timber 
lands from Fort Smith, Ark., to the Gulf of Mexico, 500 
miles to the southward. The Kansas Ctiy Southern 
(formerly the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf) has 
forged to the front rank as a lumber hauler during the 
few years it has been built, and as a distributor of lum- 
ber in the transmississippi states, particularly in what 
is known as the Missouri-Kansas district, it stands ahead 
of all competitors. It taps the yellow pine timber lands 
of western Arkansas and the great longleaf belt in Lou- 
isiana, and this system has some of the greatest saw 
milling plants in the country scattered along its lines. 
Among them are the plants of D. T. Morton and the 
Norton Lumber Company, at Mena, Ark.; the Klondike 
Lumber Company, Winthrop, Ark., and James L. McCoy, 
Horatio, Ark. (Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo.) ; the Dierks Lumber Company, the Pullman 
Lumber Company, also in Arkansas; the Hudson River 
Lumber Company, Hudson, Ark.; the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, Texarkana, Tex.; the Black Bayou Lum- 
ber Company, Myrtis, La. (Gloyd Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.) ; various small plants between Tex- 
arkana, Tex., and Shreveport, La.; the Pelican Lumber 
Company, Shreveport, La.; Austro-American Lumber & 
Stave Company, Shreveport, La.; Louisiana Longleaf 
Lumber Company, Fisher, La. (Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, of Kansas City, Mo., sales agent) ; 
the R. L. Trigg Lumber Company, Noble, La. (the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo.); the 
Sabine Lumber Company, Zwolle, La. (the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., selling agent) ; 
the Bowman Lumber Company, the Zimmerman Lumber 
Company, the splendid plant of the Nona Mills Com- 
pany, at Leesville, La. (the Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany, Beaumont, Tex.) ; the great longleaf mill of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company at Neame, La.; the large 
mill of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company at Picker- 
ing, La.; the recently completed plant of the King-Ryder 
Lumber Company, at Bon Ami, La.; the Sabine Tram 
Company, at Denby, Tex., and the three large mills at 
Beaumont, Tex., of the Beaumont Lumber Company, the 
Texas Tram & Lumber Company and the Reliance Lum- 
ber Company. On the branch to Lake Charles, La., are 
the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, Lock, Moore 
& Co., and the Perkins & Miller Lumber Company and 
two other mill plants. The Kansas City Southern sys- 
tem is the natural highway from the longleaf belt of 
Louisiana to the western lumber markets, and its annual 
trade in hauling lumber is very heavy, exceding 60,000 
ears, 

The Southern Pacific Company. 


The Atlantie system of the Southern Pacific Company, 
running from New Orleans, La., to El Paso, Tex., consti- 
tutes one of the large lumber hauling railroads in the 
southwest. Piercing the cypress lands of Louisiana for 
100 miles it then taps the longleaf yellow pine lands 
from Lake Charles, La., to Beaumont, Tex. The entire 
line through Louisiana is an almost endless chain of 
huge saw mills, and nowhere in the south can be found 
mill plants more modern in mechanical appliances than 
here. The ramifications of the Southern Pacific system 
are such that, with its Texas allies running to the 
northward, it possesses peculiar advantages as a hauler 
of lumber to Texas, Colorado, Indian Territory and the 
western states, as well as to old Mexico, where of late a 
heavy yellow pine trade has been established. Beginning 
at New Orleans, its eastern rail terminus, the cypress 
mills of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company at Al- 
giers (Harvey, La.) are followed by the other great cy- 
press plants of the Bowie Lumber Company, Bowie, La. ; 
the Des AllemandsCypress Lumber Company, Allemands, 
La.; the Iberia Cypress Company, New Iberia, La.; the 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, Jeanerette, La., 
the last four named beingthe property of R.H. Downman, 
of New Orleans, La.; the Brownell-Drews Lumber Com- 
pany, at Morgan City, La.; the Albert Hanson Lumber 
Company, Franklin, La.; F. B. Williams, Patterson, La. ; 
the Trellue Cypress Company and the Cypress Tank 
Manufacturing Company, Patterson, La.; the Planters 
Lumber Company, Jeanerette, La., and others. Then 
the longleaf yellow pine belt is entered at Lake Charles, 
La., where stand the great double plants of the Brad- 
ley-Ramsay Lumber Company, the mills of the M. 
T. Jones Lumber Company, the Pope mill, the Ryan- 
Powell plants, the Lock, Moore & Co. mill and the Per- 
kins & Miller Lumber Company, the latter two being at 
Westlake, a few miles away. To the westward the 
Southern Pacific continues and at Orange, Tex., are the 
large yellow pine mills of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, the M. T. Jones Lumber Company, the Ban- 
croft Lumber Company, the L. Miller Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company, all large producers. The mills of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., are near 
Orange, and as the road reaches Beaumont, Tex., the 
three great plants of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
the Texas Tram & Lumber Company and the Reliance 
Lumber Company are to be found. Beaumont is also 
the entrepot for the mill cuts of the Sabine & East Texas 
branch of the Southern Pacific. where several mills of 
importance are located, the product going to Beaumont 
daily en route to final destination. The Kansas City 
Southern and the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City roads 
also act as feeders for the Southern Pacific at this point. 
At Houston, Tex., the Houston, East & West Texas rail- 
road hauls large quantities of lumber to the Southern 
Pacific for western and Mexican distribution. It will 
readily be seen by the foregoing that the Southern Pacific 
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(Atlantic system) is a very large hauler of cypress and 
yellow pine lumber, and its initial shipments, or ship- 
ments originating on its own lines and connections on 
the Atlantic system, exceed 70,000 cars annually of the 
two named lumbers. 


The St. Louis Southwestern. 

The St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) system has 
for years enjoyed a very heavy lumber traffic, in both yel 
low pine and hardwoods, This railroad traverses the 
rich hardwood sections of south Missouri and north and 
east Arkansas and cuts through the famous shortleaf 
pine belt of Arkansas, north Louisiana and northeast 
Texas. From Bismarck, Mo., to Pine Bluff, Ark., a 
splendid body of hardwood timber is tapped, while from 
its Cairo, Ills., and Memphis, Tenn., termini at the east, 
the road also pierces rich hardwood lands aggregating 
thousands of acres and teeming with the smaller class of 
mills. At Pine Bluff, Ark., the yellow pine belt is 
reached, extending southward along the Cotton Belt 
lines to Shreveport, La., its extreme southern terminus, 
and westward to Tyler, Tex., and Lufkin, Tex. The St. 
Louis Southwestern system is one of the most important 
lumber railroads in the country and may be said to be 
the pioneer yellow pine railroad, along with the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern system. Many of the 
yellow pine mills in Arkansas have been in commission 
for fifteen to twenty-five years, and the lumber traffic of 
the Cotton Belt system has always been carefully nursed 
by the officials of the road. At Pine Bluff, Ark., are the 
great plants of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company 
and the Bluff City Lumber Company, two representative 
concerns, while the Little Rock branch has a number of 
large cypress shingle mills. Southward from Pine Bluff 
are the additional mills of the Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, at Anderson, Ark.; Frank Kendall, at Kedron, 
Ark.; the Sabine River Lumber Company, at Draughon, 
Ark, (C. J. Carter Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.); the splendid band mill of the Fordyce Lumber 
Company, at Fordyce, Ark.; the extensive plant of the 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, at Thornton, Ark.; the 
George D. Hope Lumber Company, at Harlow, Ark.; the 
Little Bay Lumber Company, at Little Bay, Ark., and 
the Cotton Belt Lumber Company, at Bearden, Ark. 
(the Big Four Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., sell- 
ing agent) ; the Freeman Lumber Company, at Millville, 
Ark., which mill has recently been rebuilt and equipped 
with band and gang; the sterling mill of the Eagle Lum- 
ber Company at Eagle Mills, Ark., one of the represent- 
ative mills of the southwest, and the Onalaska Lumber 
Company, at Onalaska, Ark. Below Camden, Ark., also 
on the main line to Texarkana, Ark., and the branch line 
to Shreveport, La., are a number of small mills until 
Stamps, Ark., is reached, and here stands the great plant 
of the Bodeaw Lumber Company, sawing 250,000 feet 
daily, the largest yellow pine plant in the southwest. At 
this point the Louisiana & Arkansas railroad becomes a 
large feeder to the Cotton Belt system, as it extends to 
the southeast over 100 miles and taps a big body of 
virgin yellow pine timber which is now being manufac- 
tured and shipped. South from Stamps the St. Louis 
Southwestern continues to New Lewisville, Ark., where 
the Shreveport (La.) branch begins. On this branch are 
the yellow pine mills of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, at Cress City; the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany, at Frostville, Ark. (the Frost-Trigg Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., selling agent); the Antrim 
Lumber Company, Antrim, La.; 8. H. Bolinger Lumber 
Company, Bolinger, La.; Whited & Wheless, Limited, 
Alden’s Bridge, La., which latter mill is about to rebuild 
and enlarge, and two mills of minor importance across 
the Red river from Shreveport. Continuing from New 
Lewisville, Ark., to Texarkana, Tex., the main line draws 
eastern shipments from the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, at Texarkana, Tex. Here the Texas division of 
the Cotton Belt begins piercing that state as far as 
Waco, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

On the branch south from Tyler, Tex., the mills of the 
Arkansaw Lumber Company are at Wells, Tex., and the 
big modern plant of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the largest producers in the state, is at Luf- 
kin, Tex, (the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis 
selling agent). In addition to the above, the Central 
Coal & Coke Company is now erecting a mammoth four 
band mill near Lufkin, which will be a feeder for the 
Cotton Belt at this point. The logging railroad is now 
being constructed from Lufkin, and the mill will be in 
operation within twelve months. At Waco, Tex., the éx- 
tensive wholesale operations of William Cameron & Co., 
Incorporated, are made, that city being the general head- 
quarters of this big concern. The St. Louis Southwest- 
ern system is fed by numerous large lumber hauling rail- 
roads, and its annual traffic in lumber exceeds 60,000 
cars of hardwoods, yellow pine and shingles. 





The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Com- 
pany recently took an order from the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company for 30,000-grain doors for cars, which 
is equivalent to about 1,500,000 feet of lumber, each 
door requiring about 50 feet of lumber. These doors 
will, however, be made at the company’s mills. This is 
ibut. one order of one of a number of railroads handling 
large grain shipments and is but faintly suggestive of 
the large quantity of lumber annually consumed in this 
direction. These loose grain doors, too, rarely last 
more than a single season, and their final destination 
is almost as much of a mystery as that of the millions 
of pins manufactured daily. Railroad companies have 
long sought for a satisfactory grain door that could be 
permanently attached to the car and that would render 
it unnecessary to-disfigure the old door openings with 
coe but nothing entirely satisfactory has yet been 
evolved. 


IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 
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Healthy Trade at St. Louis—Preparing for a Big Fall Business— Lively Demand from the 
Newly Opened Reservation—Texas Price Lists Advanced—An Important 
Alabama Timber Deal in Prospect—At Fiorida, 
Georgia and Carolina Lumber Ports. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Conditions show a contin- 
ued tendency toward improvement. With all except 
the hardwood people worry over the situation has been 
entirely eliminated and those who were anxious to sell 
a few weeks ago, and who were making price concessions 
in order to move stock, are strengthening up somewhat. 
They are beginning to compare the conditions prevailing 
today with those of a year ago and the evidence is so 
much in favor of this year that this alone is ample cause 
for a feeling of confidence. It will be remembered that 
August of last year was not particularly active. It is 
argued that the indications point to a marked increase in 
business at about September 15 and some are wondering 
about the supply, as it is well known that stocks were 
seldom in as poor shape at this season. 

In yellow pine about the only portions of the country 
from which adverse reports come are Illinois, Indian 
and Ohio, where salesmen have been making unusual ef- 
forts to dispose of lumber and prices have suffered to 
some extent, and retailers have the idea, as they are be- 
ing solicited so earnestly, that lumber is plentiful and 
they are only buying whatever they need, but the feeling 
prevails among the wholesalers that the situation will 
change during the next fifteen days in the direction of 
improvement. It must also be considered that the yards 
in these states were heavy purchasers during June and 
that some of them still have lumber on hand taken in at 
that time. However, few claim that the present trad- 
ing is of a fall character, and it is believed that the mid- 
dle of September will be reached before that shall set in. 
The present volume of business is regarded as_ fully 
equal to the production, and the reports of authorities 
show that more lumber was shipped by yellow pine mills 
during July than was produced. Texas people hive 
been having a wonderful trade during the past few weeks 
and St. Louis wholesalers having mills so located as to 
take advantage of this business have been making heavy 
shipments at excellent prices into that territory. Mill 
stocks in Texas are very low, and several large operators 
have advanced their prices in consequence and are ob- 
taining the higher values. Alabama and Georgia mills 
are also filled up with business and are inclined to call 
for higher prices. On the whole, conditions are better 
than is normal for the season, and few complain now 
that the drouth scare has been overcome. 

Julius Seidel, of the Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber 
Company, when asked today for his opinion of the 
local retail situation, said, in part: 

The St. Louis retailers have no reason to complain very 
strenuously over the amount of business they have been 
doing during the past several months. Things have been on 
a very healthy basis and during even the very hot weather 
sales were materially heavier than during the same period 
of last year or any other preceding year. We have the 
prospect in store of a very busy fall. It is admitted by some 
that despite the heavy volume of business the summer has 
not been fully up to expectations, for the reason that the 
World's Fair has not yet called for any lumber and the fact 
that there has been some dispute in the courts over the right 
to locate the fair in Forest park. This has now been settled 
but it held the location of the fair in doubt and tended to 
some extent to reduce the amount of building. Now, how- 
ever, the figuring of the contractors and real estate people 
indicates that the next four months will be the most active 
in the way of building that the city has ever seen and the 
retailers feel fully satisfied with the outlook. 

The hardwood people still complain to some extent at 
trade conditions and say that the amount of improve- 
ment thus far is not very comforting. There is more 
business being done than during the early part of the 
month beyond all doubt, but it is hard to notice the 
change from week to week. As one man put it: “Our 
salesmen are playing a hit and miss game; one diy they 
get orders in fair quantities and the next day they miss 
out entirely. It is evident that consumers are still buy- 
ing as they need the stock and the fact that they are be- 
ing drummed to death by over anxious salesmen prob- 
ibly has something to do with their delaying the plac- 
ing of their orders for stock.” This about describes the 
situation, but there are prospects of a betterment as the 
season advances, although prices seem destined to re- 
main about as they are during the rest of the year. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 22,782,000 feet from all sources, while ship- 
ments amounted to 15,276,000 feet. This statement is 
quite satisfactory for the season but shows a marked 
decrease in both receipts and shipments when compared 
with the preceding week. Several wholesale operators 
in yellow pine have this week had much: more trouble 
in securing cars than heretofore and are of the opinion 
that the period of stringency has set in. Flat cars are 
scarcer than box cars but some sections of the country 
report that they are thus far unaffected. It is just 
in spots that the famine exists but there is no prospect 
of a betterment. : 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, and F. G. Dickman, of the local office of William 
Buchanan, are in the southern country visiting the mills 
of their respective concerns, 

Leonard Bratt, of the Lester Mill Company, Lester, 
Ark., has been in the city during the past few days. 

N. McLeod, of the St. Louis: Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company, is in New York to meet Mrs. 
McLeod, who is expected home from a European trip. 

George’ R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 
pany, states that the only new condition prevailing 


so far as yellow pine is concerned is that cars are much 
harder to secure than a week ago, 

At the offices of the Big Four Lumber Company it 
was learned that J. C. McLachlin is at Starlake, Wis., 
on a fishing trip. The Cotton Belt Lumber Company, 
one of the mills of this company, is adding two new 
dry kilns to its plant, which will give it a daily capae- 
ity of about 100,000 feet. ; 

T. A. Moore, of the Mickle-Moore Lumber Company, 
has just returned from the east, where he has been en- 
joying his brief leave of absence. 

F. R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, says that his company has secured an order from 
Buerkin & Kaempin, of Quincy, Ill., for sixty cars of 
yellow pine to be used in the construction of a large 
building; that this class of business is very plentiful 
and bids fair to be more plentiful as the season ad- 
vances. 

W. E. Terhune, of the W. E, Terhune Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., is in the city today visiting the 
yellow pine people. 

H, B. Allen, of Alberta, La., secretary and treasurer 
of the Allen-Wadley Lumber Company, of this city, is 
visiting the local offices this week. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 27.—Orders for lumber have 
been coming in to Kansas City with more freedom dur- 
ing the past three or four days than at any previous 
time this month. The demand, which was very light at 
the beginning of the month, has been improving gradual- 
ly but steadily, until there is now a very fair trade from 
most portions of the southwest. Oklahoma and south- 
ern Kansas are probably consuming more lumber than 
any other part of the territory, but orders from othe: 
parts of Kansas and from Nebraska, as well as from 
some sections of Missouri, show an increase recently, 
Wholesalers here are apparently not disappointed in 
their August trade. Some of them report it fully as 
good as that of August, 1901, while with others it has 
fallen only slightly behind. All things considered, the 
demand has been more than any one would have pre- 
dicted, and shows that the lumber dealers throughout 
the territory have not abandoned hopes of a moderately 
fair fall trade because of the drouth. 

Retail trade, except in the larger towns and cities, 
has been slow during August because the farmers have 
been busy. Their field work will be out of the way for 
a while by early September and there should be a good 
demand for lumber next month over a large portion of 
that territory. Southern Kansas and Oklahoma dealers 
look for a good demand after the first of the month, and 
in the corn belt of Kansas things are turning out better 
than was expected and the dealers will have considerable 
trade from this time on. In fact, a general improve- 
ment in the demand for lumber, both wholesale and 
retail, is predicted after the first of next month. 

Wholesale price conditions are generally reported sat- 
isfactory. White pine is firm at prices materially higher 
than those of the early part of the year, and the heavy 
consumption thus far this year, coupled with the light 
stocks at the mills, leads to the conviction that prices 
will be higher before the end of the year. The high price 
of northern pine will tend proportionately to increase the 
demand for cypress and Pacific coast lumber in this 
territory for the balance of the year, and the demand 
for these woods is now reported exceptionally good for 
the season. Cypress maintained its rigidity, with no 
indications of anything approaching weakness in the 
near future. Yellow pine is reported firmer than at the 
beginning of the month and wholesalers here say that the 
tendency is toward increasing firmness and that fewer 
concessions will be made from this time on than have 
been made during the past month or two. Shingle prices 
seem to have settled down and the red cedar shingle peo- 
ple here do not look for any further decline. The general 
expression is that the markets will continue firm in- 
definitely. 

I. E. Wagoner, of Odessa, Mo., passed through Kansas 
City last week on his return home from Hobart, 0. ‘I. 
Mr. Wagoner opened a yard at Hobart but has recently 
disposed of it to W. H. Noll, of Greenleaf, Kan. He re- 
ports very lively times in the new country and says that 
there are lots of yards at all of the new towns and that 
dealers are unable to get lumber from the mills fast 
enough to supply the trade. 


R. M. Bruce, who recently sold his yard at Lawrence, 


Kan., has about gotten tired of being a retired lumber- 
man and wants to find a good retail yard in Kansas or 
Missouri. 

Walter Atlee, manager of the Red Cypress Door & 
Sash Company, left here a few days ago for a trip of 
several weeks in Colorado, 

J. M. Bernardin, manager for William Buchanan, left 
here Sunday for a trip to the mills at Stamps and Spring 
Hill, Ark. 

H. ©. Wood, who recently had to undergo an operation 
at University hospital, has fully recovered and is at 
tending to business as usual. 

A. A. White, of the Badger Lumber Company, left here 
Sunday night with the Kansas City delegation of 
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Knights Templar for Louisville, Ky., and will be gone 
through the week. 

W. R. Pickering returned today from his western trip 
to Colorado and Utah, and Charles S. Keith is home 
from his trip to Lime Island, having returned rather 
sooner than expected. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Aug. 24.—Two new lists have re- 
cently made their appearance, and it is noted that there 
is a considerable increase in the prices thereon as com- 
pared with previous lists. The left hand side shows 
about a dollar raise while the right hand side shows 2x4 
18 feet and up at $15.50 and another list makes all 2x4 
$15.50, which is the highest list price ever issued on this 
item, There is hardly any doubt but what it will go 
to $16 before the end of the year. The lists are issued 
by two of the largest concerns in the business, one at 
Beaumont and one at Houston, 

Orders continue to come in with increasing regular- 
ity, and it is a fact that many of the mills are really 
returning orders to the dealers on account of, in some 
instances, not having the stock and in others of not 
being able to make the shipments within the time de- 
sired. This latter qualification seems to be attached to 
every order—every one is wanting stuff shipped out in 
a week after the order is placed and some orders have 
even come to hand asking the mill to make shipment on 
the same day the order is received, which is an impossi- 
bility. Business is very active all through the state and 
rains seem to be falling with sufficient regularity to 
strengthen the impression that a 3,000,000-bale crop 
will be made. Business in south Texas is particularly 
good as the crop in that section is better than it has 
been in several years. There is beginning to be felt the 
effect of car shortage. Cars are beginning to get short, 
and there threatens this year to be one of the severest 
car shortages ever known. 

Timber orders are so numerous that a mill man hardly 
knows where to begin first in getting them out. Even 
the Texas dealers of late have been ordering freely in 
this line, while the railroads and mines, to say noth- 
ing of various structural bills, have kept the mills 
loaded down to the guards. Twelve by twelve is quoted 
at $12; ties at the same figure; sap ties at $9 to $9.50; 
stringers at $17.50 to $19, all f. 0. b. Southern Pacifie 
basis. 

eee 


IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 27.—The following expres- 
sion from T, H. Johnston, of the T. H. Johnston Lumber 
Company, just about sizes up the situation: ‘Business 
is good, with prices holding up. So far we have had as 
much trade as is usual for the whole month.” 

C. J. Coppack, southern manager of the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
turned from a trip to the new plant of the Tremont 
Lumber Company, at Tremont, La., most of which is 
owned by his company. This mill is ready to go to 
work, with a sawing capacity of 80,000 feet a day, 
with big planing plant and four big dry kilns. The 
enterprise represents an outlay of $250,000 and the 
plant is situated in a belt of as fine pine timber as 
exists in the south, both long and shortleaf. 

The lumber yard at Tenth avenue and Nineteenth 
street owned by the Robert H. Jenks company has 
been purchased by the Jenkins Lumber Company. It 
is understood that the purchasers intend to put up at 
the site of the yard a saw mill and planing outfit. 

The mill of the Adams Lumber Company, at. Mor- 
ton, Miss., burned last week with a loss of approxi- 
mately $4,000. The saw mill was demolished. 

T. P. Ayers, of Nashville, has closed the sale of 
14,000 acres of timber lands in Tuskaloosa county, 
Alabama, to a Chicago syndicate. The lands are located 
between Windham Springs and Tuskaloosa. The sup- 
position is that the purchasers will put in mills and 
cut the timber. 

Work has begun on rebuilding the plant of the Ala- 
bama Lumber Company, near Huntsville, burned some 
weeks ago. The new plant will be located at the site 
of the old one, but will have twice the capacity. 

D. J. D. Williams, of Leeds, has purchased the Hal- 
con tract of timber near Dunnavant, Ala. He will op- 
erate the mill recently built by J. B. King, as well as 
the tram road. 

A subject to be discussed at the meeting of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi, at 
Jackson, September 3, will be liens, the object being 
to arouse interest in securing a measure that will pro- 
tect the material men. Visitors from other associa- 
tions will be on hand, the secretary and president of 
the Louisiana association, and Secretary Warl F. Drake, 
of the Texas organization, having accepted invitations. 
There will also be a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

The J. D. Gambrell Lumber Company, of Taylors- 
Ville, Miss., has been incorporated by J. D. Gambrell, 
J. P. and C. S. Myer. The capital stock is $20,000. 
Also the Blue Lake Lumber Company, at Blue Lake, 
capital $50,000, the incorporators being FE. M., F. E. 
and M. Roots. 

A party of eastern capitalists are expected in Jack- 
son, Miss., this week to purchase a big body of timber 
im the southern part of the state. It is stated that the 
largest. timber deal in the history of the state is pend- 
mg and that the purchasers will not only erect saw 
and planing mills but have in view a couple of furniture 
factories. 

The Reeves-Hopkins Lumber Company has been in- 
“orporated by Lyman Reeves and R. B. Hopkins, at Ly- 
man, Miss. The capital is $10,000. 

The Brook Park Lumber Company is building five dry 


kilns at Enterprise, Miss., and will expend in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 on its plant there. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mositz, AuA., Aug. 26.—The total exports from the 
gulf coast for the past week were 9,097,047 feet of 
lumber, 4,040,647 feet of sawn timber and 47,141 cubic 
feet of hewn, divided as follows: 

Pascagoula, Miss., 2,436,448 feet of lumber, 625,308 feet of 
sawn timber and 5,586 cubic feet of hewn. 

Ship Island, Miss., 2,256,000 feet of lumber, 906,000 feet 
of sawn timber and 37,755 cubic feet of hewn. 

Pensacola, Fla., 3,916,000 feet of lumber and 2,256,090 feet 
of sawn timber. 

Mobile, 488,604 feet of lumber, 253,248 feet of sawn timber 
and 3,800 feet of hewn. 

The exact condition of the pitch pine market on the 
other side is difficult to describe and reports are very 
contradictory. Buyers’ ideas of prices differ materially 
from those of shippers, hence business is dragging and 
offers and counter offers take up the time on both 
sides. The saw mill men show no disposition to cut 
prices, being content to wait until there is some im- 
provement. 

South American business is improving. The Sullivan 
Timber Company has just sold a cargo which nets it 
$11 a thousand and the other mills are doing equally 
well, 

The Kimball Lumber Company has entered suit 
against J. M. W. Hall for $400,000. Mr. Hall has 
for some time been the Boston representative of the 
Simpson Lumber Company, Bagdad, Fla. The suit is 
for alleged non-fulfillment of contract. 

G. M. Luce will build ten miles of standard gage log- 
ging road from Lucedale, Miss., through 6,000 acres of 
timber land belonging to the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company. Mr. Luce has the contract for delivering 
the logs at Moss Point, Miss. 

J. D. Hand and Mrs, Hand have returned from an 
extended trip through the eastern cities, taking in 
the Pan-American enroute. 

William Rudolph, of W. S. Keyser & Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has left on his annual European tour. 

The Dantzler Lumber Company, Moss Point, Miss., 
is building a tug boat. Her name will be the “Bessie 
H. Dantzler.” 

The four masted schooner Statesbury was towed into 
Mobile last Sunday in a damaged condition. A survey 
was made on August 23 and the deck load and between 
decks cargo was ordered discharged for a further survey. 
The Statesbury was cleared from Mobile during the 
week ending August 10 by the Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany for Rosario, with 1,077,788 feet valued at $11,- 
589.56. 





ON THE CAROLINA COAST. 

GEORGETOWN, 8S. C., Aug. 27.—Mills running on full 
time with plenty of labor and logs, large shipments and 
fair prices is the story to be told this week in regard 
to trade conditions here. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company’s steamers 
Georgetown and Waccamaw sailed this week for New 
York and Boston, respectively, each loaded with approx- 
imately 1,250,000 feet of North Carolina pine. Even 
with these immense almost weekly shipments this com- 
pany is badly in need of tonnage to move its output. 
With the completion of mill No. 3 by November another 
steamer will probably have to be added to the line. 

Freshet after freshet in the rivers have kept the 
swamps full of water and cypress log men are still 
busily engaged in floating out timber. On account of its 
very large log receipts the Gardner & Lacey Lumber 
Company has decided to shut down its skidder this 
week indefinitely. This machine was put in during a 
season of drouth but is no longer necessary under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The Winyah Lumber Company is rapidly repairing 
its wrecked boiler plant and expects to resume opera- 
tions next week. Seven 80-horse power boilers are be- 
ing put in instead of six, as formerly. 

Incessant rains have greatly retarded the working 
and shipment of dressed lumber for the past six weeks, 
but a season of fair weather seems now at hand. 

Health conditions so far this summer have been excel- 
lent, mainly attributable to sanitary improvements and 
also largely to the utilization of Pawley’s island as a 
night resort. There the malaria laden mosquito doth 
not exist and the cool sea breezes insure a comfortable 
night’s repose. 





THE GEORGIA COAST SITUATION. 


- 


SAVANNAH, GA., Aug. 27.—The port stocks of some 
of the larger shippers have been considerably reduced 
by recent exports, and a few vessels have been delayed 
during the past week in loading. . The movement of 
lumber from the interior has been curtailed by con- 
tinuous rains. -The weather has changed during the 
past few days, however, and the chances are the re- 
ceipts will be largely increased by all the lines enter- 
ing here from the pine country. 

The total outward movement during the week was 
2,639,736 feet, of which 1,788,491 feet was by steam 
and 851,245 feet by sail. Of the exports by steam 
971,151 feet went to New York, 483,663 to Philadel- 
phia, and 329,677 to Baltimore. Of the exports by 
sail 485,747 feet went to Perth Amboy and 365,498 to 
New York. 

The Seaboard Air Line lumber docks are to be made 
more accessible shortly by deepening the slip to the 
depth of the channel. The dredges that will do the 
work are there and ready to begin, but are prevented 
from going ahead by the sanitary department, which 
objects to these operations until later in the season. 
Work was going on there last season and the odors 
which arose were offensive and considered unhealthy. 


E. B. Hunting & Co., large shippers of yellow pine 
from this port, look for an active fall business. They 
understand that the railroads at the north will want a 
large supply of car stock later on. They also look 
for a big demand for cross ties for street railway 
building. ; 





SOUTHEAST COAST NEWS. 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., Aug. 24.—Reports from all the inte- 
rior mill points adjoining this port are emphatic in 
statements of increased orders, good, healthy demand, 
firm prices and every indication that similar conditions 
will prevail throughout the winter. At Brunswick this 
is verified by the big lumber arrivals from these inte- 
rior points. Owing to the recent gulf storm freights 
have advanced a peg or two, but shippers are holding 
back their demand for charters, preferring to wait the 
passing of the storm period. Still there is a great 
amount of coastwise lumber shipping going on. Foreign 
shipments are at their usual ebb for this season. 

The Brunswick & Birmingham railroad is pushing. its 
track to Hortense, where a large saw mill is being 
erected. This new road is equipping a logging train 
and will conduct a regular logging business for four or 
five large saw mills. The new road is running regular 
passenger trains via Thalmon on the Seaboard Air Line 
to Jacksonville and Savannah. 

Every aspect of the lumber industry is highly favor- 
able, and reports from nearby ports are likewise encour- 


aging. 





WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 
Pensacona, Fra., Aug. 27.—Arrivals for the past 
week were five steamers of 9,284 tons register and two 
sailing vessels of 2,443 tons register. Clearances were 
five steamships and two sailing vessels. The lumber 
movement was: 


Boston, 458,000 feet of lumber. 


x Gibraltar, 1,313,000 feet of lumber and 412,000 feet of tim 
er. 
France, 824,000 feet of lumber and 404,000 feet of timber. 
Italy, 21,000 feet of lumber and 1,627,000 feet of timber. 
British Honduras, 400,000 feet of lumber and a lot of sash 
and door material. 


The usual dullness still exists in all the branches of 
the lumber business. Little tonnage is being fixed, ex- 
cept for very early vessels, and offers that come to hand 
are principally for River Plate cargoes. The best: offers 
from shippers are $13 to $13.50 for Buenos Ayres and 
100s for continental and Mediterranean ports, but as 
owners seem inclined to still hold off for better rates 
few vessels are fixed. 

The Robinson Point Lumber Company held a meeting 
of stockholders at the mill last week. P. Tomasselo, 
who has entirely recovered from his recent shock by 
lightning, W. S. Rosasco and H. H. Boyer went up to 
the mill on the steamer Florence to attend. Extensive 
repairs were decided upon and Mr. Stevens, the new 
manager, expects to have the mill in running order 
by the middle of October. William Rudolf, of W. S. 
Keyser & Co., is reported as being a heavy stockholder 
in the oil company which brought in the new gusher 
at Beaumont, Tex., very recently. Oil and pitch pine 
seem to mix very readily, for a number of the lumber- 
men are interested in the prospective oil operations 
there. 





a 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoik, VA., Aug. 27.—Conditions in North Carolina 
pine remain unchanged from the letter of last week. The 
planing mills continue to be especially busy, the general 
outlook for dressed lumber seems to be better than it has 
been for some time and a material advance in prices on 
manufictured stock is looked for in a short time. The 
lower grades of rough lumber are moving slowly, except 
box stock, which is in demand at good prices. 

A number of large manufacturers of longleaf pine were 
in the city last week and report more orders than they 
can take care of at higher prices, and a material advance 
over the present ruling prices is looked for on this class 
of lumber, with increasing demand. 

In export trade the demand is certainly not as active 
as it has been; consequently shipments are somewhat 
dropping off, but as soon as the surplus stock shall be 
used on the other side an active demand is looked for 
during the fall and winter. Hardwood exporters report 
business very good for the continental market. The 
Liverpool market is reported overstocked. 

The item in last week’s letter with reference to the 
steamer which the Cummer Lumber Company was load- 
ing for export should have read 3.500 tons instead of 
35,000 tons. This steamer, the Indianapolis. is expected 
to clear from here Wednesday with about 2,500,000 feet. 

The local dealers report fairly good business during the 
past week. A new enterprise for the manufacture of 
furniture will begin operation in the near future; ground 
has been broken for the building during the past week. 


APRA 


W. W. Sylvester, of Kansas City, Mo., vice president 
of the Kansas City, Mexican & Orient railway, is in 
receipt of a telegram announcing the completion of 
the survey of 250,000 acres of the timber land con- 
cession granted by the Mexiean government. This land 
is a portion of the 1,250,000 acres granted to the rail- 
way by the Mexican government, on condition that not 
less than 250,000 acres shall be surveyed and taken 
possession of each year until the whole amount shall 
have been taken up and that 10 cents an acre in gold 
is paid therefor. Large portions of the concession are 
heavily timbered with longleaf pine and oak, and in 
an interview with Mr. Sylvester that gentleman states 
that it will cut from 6,000 to 10,000 feet to the acre 
and the company has an offer for the purchase of the 
timber at $2 a 1,000 feet stumpage. 
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Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Great preparations are being made at Norfolk for the 
entertainment of Hoo-Hoo on September 9, 10, 11, 12. 
The prominent business men of that city are using every 
endeavor to make the annual a success from all stand- 
points and are co-operating with the various committees 
which have been appointed. The program, as outlined on 
another part of this page, is very complete and will be 
substantially followed during the meeting, and the local 
committee on entertainment promise a delightful time 
to all loyal members and their friends who make the 
annual pilgrimage to pay their respects to the great 
Hoo-Hoo. When it is said that the meeting is to be held 
at Norfolk, Va., that should be sufficient, as it carries 
with it the assurance that those who attend will be more 
than repaid, even if they come from the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Everything that can will be done to give 
Hoo-Hoo and its devotees a good time and the unparal- 
leled hospitality of the F. F. V.’s has never been known 
to be wanting, nor will it be. 


The Hotels. 


Chairman A. H. Potter, of the committee on entertain- 
ment, has written a letter to the LUMBERMAN, dated 
August 15, of which the following is a copy in part: 


The arrangements for the Norfolk Annual, September 9 
to 13, are now practically completed. We are assured of a 
large attendance and can promise to all who come plenty of 
room and no exorbitant charges. 

The Atlantic hotel, first class in all its appointments, 
strictly on the American plan, will give to all the visiting 
Hoo-Hoo a commercial rate of $2.50 a day; for rooms with 
bath. $3 a day. 

The Monticello, the new, up to date modern hotel of Nor- 
folk, will accommodate 500 guests without crowding, on both 
the American and European plans. Practically the entire 
eapacity of this hotel has been engaged at this date. The 
Supreme Nine will be located at this hotel. In addition to 
these two mentioned hotels, we have the Gladstone, a good 
hotel and moderate prices. We have at Virginia Beach, 
Ocean View and Norfolk on the Roads accommodations for 
all who prefer going to the water. * * * 

How to Travel. 

The Norfolk & Western railway has issued an elabo- 
rate notice devoted specifically to the Annual, The Nor- 
folk & Western is the only railway whose trains go into 
Norfolk and it has double daily service to and from that 
city. Of travel to the Annual the “scenic short line” 
says: 

A number of leading members in the south and southwest 
have selected ‘‘via Bristol and the Norfolk & Western rail- 
way” as the route they will go to the Annual meeting. They 
will be glad to have you join them. 

The route is through east Tennessee and southwest Vir- 
ginia, the most picturesque country in America. Two ranges 
of mountaing crossed, the Alleghany and Blue Ridge. 

The special party will be accompanied by a representative 
of the Norfolk & Western railway, who will do everything 
possible to make the trip one of pleasure and comfort. 

Please advise as early as poss'ble the place from which 
you will desire sleeping car accommodations, on what day 
and train you will start. 


Further information, the circular states, will be fur 
nished by Vicegerents or by W. B. Bevill, general passen- 
ger agent, Roanoke, Va.; Warren L. Rohr, western pas- 
senger agent, Chattanooga, Tenn., or D. C. Boykin, pas- 
senger agent, Knoxville, Tenn. The one fare rate obtains 
on the Norfolk & Western, as by all other routes. Its 
train leaving New Orleans at 7:30 p. m. reaches Norfolk 
at 9:10 a. m. the next day. The 9:10 a. m, train from 
New Orleans arrives at Norfolk at 10:40 p. m. the fol- 
lowing day. Both trains stop at Shreveport, Monroe, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Selma, Decatur and Huntsville, 
Ala.; Vicksburg, Meridian, Jackson, Corinth, Miss.; 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Bristol, Tenn.; Roan- 
oke and Petersburg, Va., and all important, intermediate 
points, from all of which through sleepers will be run. 

To emphasize the importance of comfort in travel from 
other sections, the Chesapeake & Ohio-Big Four route 
announcement published last week is herewith repro- 
duced: 


On account of the Hoo-Hoo convention the Big Four and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Route will sell tickets to Norfolk and _re- 
turn at rate of one fare for the round trip, for trains of Sep- 
tember 7 and 8. good to leave Norfolk returning not later 
than September 15. On this basis the round trip from Chi- 
cago will be $20. 

Your attention is also called to our New York excursions. 
on sale daily until October 20, 1901. The going route of 
these tickets is via Rig Four to Cincinnati. Chesapeake & 
Ohlo to Old Point Comfort or Norfolk (stopover at Oid Point 
Comfort or Norfolk allowed within limit of ticket): thence 
via Old Dominion Line steamers to New York (steamers leave 
every evening except Sunday). These tickets are good to re- 
turn on any line through Buffalo. at which point stopover of 
ten days ta allowed. The stopover ia procured by denositing 
ticket and $1 with the joint agent at Buffalo. Rates and 
routes are shown on attached circular. 

Hoo-Hoo special sleepers will leave Chicago Saturday, 
September 7, via Big Four Route at 1 p. m. and run through 
to Newport News and Old Point Comfort without change. 
The direct ferry connection for Norfolk is made at Newport 
News; arriving time at Norfolk Is 7:20 p. m. 


No Badges for Members. 


From the Supreme Scrivenoter’s office the following 
advice has been received: 

Heretofore at the annual meeting quite a sum of money has 
been expended by the local committees for badges to be 
worn by the members who were present at the meeting. 
These badges were distributed to the members present, who 
wore them during the meeting and then cast them aside. 
Few of them were preserved as souvenirs and the money paid 
for the badges could perhaps have been expended to better 
advantage in some other way. At any rate this is the view 
the committee at Norfolk took of the matter, and after a 
conference with the Snark and Scrivenoter it has been de- 
cided that badges be furnished only to the non-members 
and the ladies present at the annual meeting and that the 
regulation button is a sufficient badge for the members. It 
is, therefore, earnestly urged that every man see that his 
Hoo-Hoo ltapel button shall be in proper place before start- 
ing to Norfolk. The Black Cat should be as much in evi- 


dence as possible. 
Via the B. & O. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has issued 
a special circular to its agents and connections, devoted 
entirely to its service on account of the Annual, an- 





nouncing one first class limited fare for the round trip 
from all stations west of the Ohio river, the dates of 
sale being September 7 and 8, going journey to begin 
on date of sale, the return limit from Norfolk being up 
to and including September 15. The instructions pro- 
vide that via Washington or Baltimore and steamer $3 
shall be added to the fares, quoted to Washington or 
Baltimore * * ®* “except that the fare from 
Chicago to Norfolk and return shall be $20.” 
Via Washington and all rail $5.50 is to be 
added to the fare quoted to Washington, D. C. The 
steamer route via Washington is in connection with the 
Norfolk & Washington Steamship Company; via Balti- 
more, the Bay Line of steamers or the Chesapeake 
Steamship Company. The boats leave Washington and 
Baltimore every night (making connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio service) at 6:30 and reach Norfolk 
in about twelve hours. The fare is practically that of 
the other lines. A Baltimore & Ohio official who is 
familiar with the rail and water route to Norfolk has 
this to say of that route: 


Meals are served a la carte, and for the people leaving 
Chicago at 3:30 p. m. via Pittsburg, the train I would 
recommend for the trip, there is an observation car put on 
there from which may be had magnificent views of the Alle- 
gheny and Blue Ridge mountain scenery. The trains make 
connection with the steamers at Washington and Baltimore 
that allows of more than an hour’s visit In either city, and 
the trip by boat to Norfolk is one of the most interesting 
and beautiful that can be imagined. Via all-rai] from 
Washington the trip is made in connection with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road. 

The Program. 

The final revision of the program has been received 

and as amended it reads as follows: 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9). 

9 :09 a. m.—First business meeting called to order. Prayer. 
Address of welcome and responses: For the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, Snark Stillwell; for the House of An- 
cients, William Eddy Barns; for the Osirian Cloister, Platt 
BB. Walker, jr., and A. D. McLeod. Appointment of commit- 
tees. 

2 p.m.—Business meeting of the Osirian Cloister. Tug 
trip around harbor and visit to saw mill plants and docks. 

Evening—B. A. Johnson’s lecture, “The Story of Hoo- 
Hoo.” Annual concatenation and session on the roof. Re- 
ception to ladies and musicale in parlors of hotel while men 
are at concatenation. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

9:09 a. m. to 1:09 p. m.—Business session. 

tees Excursion to Virginia Beach and dip in the 
surf. 

Evening— Annual banquet of Osirian Cloister. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

9:09 a. m. to 1:09 p. m.—Business session. 

Afternoon—-Oyster roast at Ocean View. 

Evening—Moonlight sail to Capes and Old Point. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

9:09 a. m.—-Business session to conclusion, with election of 
officers, probably consuming the day. 

Afternoon—-Iintertainment of ladies; trolley ride to Se- 
well's Point and visit to navy yard, 

Kvening—Illustrated lecture by Bolling Arthur Johnson, 
“Stories of the Old South and the New.” Immediately fol- 
lowing lecture, at same theater, ceremony of embalming the 
Snark and installation of officers. 





Looks Bright for Milwaukee. 

Vicegerent Snark Frank N. Snell, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
reports that he has received a great many flattering 
assurances of support in his efforts to have the next 
Hoo-Hoo Annual held in Milwaukee. These assurances 
come from Vicegerents and other prominent Hoo-Hoo 
in a great many states. There seems to be a firm con- 
viction among members of the order, in the northwest 
particularly, that if the best interests of the order 
are to be conserved the Annual for 1902 should be held 
in that territory. Geographically speaking, Milwau- 
kee is the logical place for holding it. The Annuals of 
previous years have been held in the extreme west at 
Denver, Omaha and Minneapolis; in the central states, 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland have had the honor 
and last year it was held in the south at Dallas, Tex., 
and this year it is in the east at Norfolk. The middle 
west, which the Snark of the Universe says has been 
the bulwark of strength of the Hoo-Hoo order ever 
since its organization, has not had a meeting of the 
Annual for several years. Mr. Snell says that all 
know that the weather in Milwaukee the fore part of 
September is generally ideal; that there is no city 
in the country that can take care of a convention of 
this kind in better shape than Milwaukee. So far as 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is concerned it believes that 
it will be greatly to the interest of the order to hold 
the annual of 1902 at Milwaukee. Theo. Wilkin, of the 
Giddings & Lewis Manufacturing Company, of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., will co-operate with Mr. Snell in present- 
ing the claims of Milwaukee to the brethren at Norfolk. 
They will carry with them strong endorsements from 
prominent people of Milwaukee and the northwest in 
favor of the project and will bear a cordial and earnest 
invitation from the governor of Wisconsin, the mayor 
of Milwaukee, the Board of Trade of Milwaukee, the 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee 
and from the Citizens’ Business League, also of that 
city. These will be supplemented by special invita- 
tions from the Filer & Stowell Company, the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company and others. 





At Rochester, N. Y., August 21. 


The first Hoo-Hoo concatenation ever held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., came off on Wednesday evening, August 21, 
the occasion being the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Box & Box Shook Manufacturers. The 
officers were as follows: 

Snark. FE. R. Cooledge; Senior Hoo-Hoo, B. H. Defebaugh ; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo. D. Tramway Call: Bojum, C. 8S. Carey; 
Scrivenoter. R. G. Burke: Jabberwock, F. Klapproth; Custo- 
catian, J. W. McLeod; Arcanoper, A. C. Moore; Gurdon, J. 
R. Peterson. 

These were the initiates: 

William Henry Niblick, Decatur, Tl. 

Demetrius Peewee Roussopoulos, St. Paul, Minn, 

Francis Xavier Hooper, Glenarm, Md. 

Harmon Chamberlain Clark, Chicago, 111. 





Elmer Lloyd Morrison, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frank Milton West, Springfield, Mass. 
Frederick Joseph Kress, Pittsburg, Pa. 
James Southland Innes, Chatham, Ont. 
Alton Barrows Atwood, Chelsea, Mass. 
David Sans Souci Speer, Pittsburg, Pa. 
William Daniel Sexton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wiliam Boxer Webb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Charles Penny Knupfer, Rochester, N. Y. 





At Hoquiam, Wash., August 20. 


Following the regular monthly meeting of the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., on August 20, a concatenation was held 
in the hall of the Commercial Club, at which the fol- 
lowing officers presided: 


Snark, A. B. Calder; Senior Hoo-Hoo, George H. Emerson; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, T. H. Claffey; Bojum, FE. Clark Evans; 
Scrivenoter, George M. Cornwall; Jabberwock, W. J. Corbin; 
Custocatian, 8. L. Johnson; Arcanoper, Victor H. Beckman ; 
Gurdon, O. M. Kellogg. 

The candidates were: 

George Woodbury Sherwood, Seattle. 

Grove Morgan Antrim, Aberdeen. 

Donald Musgrave Lee, Summit. 

Moore Raimond Sherwood, Aberdeen. 

James McLellan Hackett, Aberdeen. 

William Walker Gordon, Portland, Ore. 

Philip Stanley Locke, Aberdeen. 

Harry B. Hewitt. Hoquiam. 


An “on-the-roof” session was held at the Hotel Ho. 


quiam. 





At Columbia, S. C., August 20. 


Officers: Snark, Charles H. Evans; Senior Hoo-Hoo, R. L. 
Seay; Junior Hoo-Hoo, E. J. Wilson; Bojum, E. B. Clark; 
Scrivenoter, Howell Thomas; Jabberwock, W. E. Thompson; 
Custocatian, Joe Stone; Arcanoper, John C, Stone; Gurdon, 
hk. C. Shand. 

Initiates : 

Dick Barnett Foster, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Otherend Godfrey, Cherew, 8S. C. 

James Selkirk Griffin, Columbia, S. C. 

Daniel William Kinsler, Columbia, 8S. C. 

William Wallace Lumpkin, Columbia, 8. C. 

George McCrary Stone, New Orleans, La. 

John Irwin Sutphen, Columbia, 8S. C. 

ee el 


Notes of the Order. 


In its report of the Hoo-Hoo concatenation at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., August 21, the Post-Express of that city 
makes the statement that “C. H. McCarroll (McCarer), 
of Crawfordsville, Ill.; B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, and 
W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, were the prime movers in 
the new movement, and all of these are now dead.” As 
Mr. Barns was in Chicago on Saturday last and Mr. 
Johnson was in this office on August 22, both gentlemen 
in evident good health and both purposing to attend 
the Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfolk, the statement of the 
Post-Express with reference to two of the trio is open 
to question. 

Vicegerent Snark EF. A. Hill will hold a concatena- 
tion at Jackson, Miss., September 3. 

Vicegerent Snark Julius Moetzel, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has sent out a characteristic letter to members of the 
order and eligible non-members in his jurisdiction, call- 
ing a concatenation at Des Moines on Thursday even- 
ing, September 19. The notice is as follows: 

The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, whose object is to 
promote the Health, Happiness and Long Life of its mem- 
bers, is commanded by the Snark of the Universe to hold a 
concatenation at Des Moines, Iowa, on September 19 next, for 
the purpose of opening the eyes of those who have not seen 
the light of Hoo-Hoo Land and walked in its garden beds. 
We earnestly solicit your attendance at that time, as the 
membership, which is now 8.400, is subject to a constitu- 
tional limit of 9.999, and will no doubt reach that number 
during the coming year. 

The initiation fee is $9.99, and we hope you will kindly 
sign and return the enclosed blank. accompanied by $5. for 
which we promise, By the Tail of the Great Black Cat, that 
you shall have nine lives and your full share of pitch pine 
peanuts. broiled capon, dressed and matched, Hoo-Hoo punch, 
center-beaded, and other features of the occasion. Kindly 
reply promptly. that the Custocatian, the Arcanoper, and the 
Great Black Cat, who sitteth by the gate, may have timely 
notice of their guests. . 

IHfoping to be your feline brother, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, Jutius Morrzan, V. 8. 


PAPAL PIII III 


EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


As has already been reported in these columns there 
was a meeting of the creditors of the Brooklyn Mold- 
ing Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on August 19 at 
which a committee was appointed to investigate the 
financial affairs of the concern and report at a later 
date. All this trouble proved to be useless, however, 
for on the afternoon of the same day one of the cred- 
itors had taken the necessary action and thrown the 
concern into involuntary bankruptcy. 

Lewis Pulver Lasher, 41 Tenth avenue, New York, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy with liabilities $18.005 
and assets nominal. The latter consist of outstanding 
accounts and notes for $47,598. The liabilities were 
contracted from 1895 to 1901, when Mr. Lasher was in 
the hardwood lumber business. Among the largest cred- 
no is the Consolidated Lumber Company, Brooklyn, 
$1,633. 
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HYMENEAL. 





Stevens-Werner. 

George Morrow Stevens, of the wholesale firm of 
Stevens, Eaton & Co., 18 Broadway, New York, was 
married last week at Sherry’s, in that city, by Judge 
McAdam of the supreme court, to Miss Bella Werner, 
daughter of Mrs. Leopold J. Werner, of New York. The 
ceremony was private, there being present as guests at 
the wedding and supper only the immediate family and 
relatives and a few intimate friends. The planned 
honeymoon trip was abandoned owing to the fact that 
Mr. Stevens’ ankle was poisoned by ivy a few weeks 
previous. 
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Mechanical. 


A NEAT EXHIBIT OF MODERN MANUFACTURE. 

An exhibit at the Pan-Americin Exposition which is 
among the largest as well as the most attractively ar- 
ranged is that of the H. B. Smith Machine Company, 
an illustration of which is given herewith. The space 
occupied is about 25x80 feet, and it is filled with the 
very latest types of machines manufactured’ by this 
enterprising concern, 

The beauty of this particular exhibit, irrespective of 
size and the machines exhibited, is that it has no shatt- 
ing or other obstructions overhead; all machines receive 
full light from the large windows on two sides of the 
space, which renders it exceptionally easy to inspect the 
exhibit thoroughly. This is true of but few exhibits and 
is rendered possible by the use of electricity in driving 
the machines shown, ‘This is said to be the first instance 
of the application of the direct drive to woodworking ma- 
chinery at any exposition ever held in America. 

One cannot help being impressed by the thoroughly 
modern machines exhibited and the general neatness and 
tidiness of the exhibit. The most fastidious might not 
object to having their meals served on the saw tuibles 
or planer beds. 

Mr. Hall, who is in charge of the exhibit of the H. B. 
Smith Machine Company, is a thoroughly experienced 
man in exposition matters, having had charge of over 
twenty exhibits for this company, and a more genial 
or popular man is not to be found on the grounds. 








THE GOODYEAR LOAD BINDER. 

A. B. Goodyear & Co., of Bloomdale, Ohio, are the 
manufacturers of a patent load binder which answers the 
purpose of a boom pole with 2 great saving of time and 
jabor. ‘The device was in their opinion a meritorious one 
and seemed to need but introduction to become a staple 
article on the market. They plodded along a year or 
two, selling as they could to those who happened to see 
the device, but the scope of that kind of advertising was 
small, with the result that only a few of the binders 
were shipped outside their own state limits. On Janu- 
ary 1 last they inserted a small advertisement in the 
LUMBERMAN. At the end of six months they wrote that 
through the medium of the ad they had placed their 
binders in nearly every state in the union, in Canada 
and in Australia. 

The device consists of two grab hooks so attached to a 
lever that great power is given in the hands of the team- 
ster to bind the load safely and securely in a moment of 
time. A cut of the load binder is shown in A. B. Good- 
year & Co.’s advertisement on page 57 of this issue of 
the LUMBERMAN. 


A THREE-COLOR BOX BOARD PRINTER. 
The accompanying cut shows a new and improved 
three-color printing machine which is intended to print 
all kinds of boxes, trade marks, signs and other work to 
be done in one, two or three colors. The boards to be 
printed are placed in a pile in front of the cylinder, with 
adjustable guides on each side to keep them in proper 
line. A guard that raises and lowers with the first upper 
cylinder can be set to keep all the boards in the pile in 
proper place, leaving an opening at its lower edge sufli- 
cient to allow the bottom board of the pile to pass to 
the cylinder to be printed, the feed bars carrying it 
through at the same speed that the face uf the dies 
moves. This gives a continuous uniform feed, carrying 
the boards at all times, whether they are in one whole 
piece or in part, and not depending on the dies to carry 
them as is the case in some machines. If the dies are 
largely depended upon to feed the boards after they are 
pushed into place they will fail to do their work prop- 
erly, especially if the boards are in two or more parts, 
as the letters or figures standing in advanced position 
on the dies will catch and carry one part of the board 
before they catch the other, thus spoiling the work. The 
cylinders are fitted with dogs and adjustable screws that 
firmly hold the dies in place, the dogs being distributed 
around the cylinder so that the dies can be fastened in 
any desirable place. The dies must in all cases be three- 
eighths of an inch thick. This gives the cylinders their 
proper diameter and causes them to travel at the same 
speed as the feed bars. The main driving gear is clamped 
between two friction discs that can be made just tight 
enough to feed the boards along, but should anything 





THREE-COLOR BOX BOARD PRINTER MADE 














THE HH. B. SMITH MACHINE COMPANY'S EXHIBIT AT THE PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


obstruct their passage the feed stops, and when the 
obstruction is removed the feed continues and nothing is 
displaced. This is a valuable improvement, as it pre- 
vents accidents, such as knots or splinters catching when 
the stuff is feeding through. When the inking rolls are 
not in use they can be raised out of the way and clear 
of the cylinder by handles that are provided for that 
purpose. The tight and loose pulleys are 16 inches diim- 
eter, 44-inch face, and should run 250 revolutions a min- 
ute. The weight is 6,500 to 7,000 pounds, according to 
width; the floor space, 104x34 feet. 

For further particulars inquire of the manufacturers, 
the Connell & Dengler Machine Company, Rochester, 
NaS 
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Alabama. 
Huntsville—The Alabama Lumber Company is rebuilding 
its mill, recently destroyed by fire. 
Ilinois. 
John Wheeler is building a planing mill. 
Maine. 
Bangor—The Guilford Manufacturing Company will erect 
a saw mill. 
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BY THE CONNELL & DENGLER MACHINE COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


renchville—The Van Buren Lumber Company will build 
a saw mill of 75,000,000 feet annual capacity. 
Old Town—Conant & Carr are installing a shingle ma 
chine, increasing their capacity 15,000 shingles daily. 
Michigan. 


Grace Harbor—The Grace Harbor Lumber Company is 


erecting a saw mill, 
New York. 

LeRoy— Joseph Lapp is erecting a planing mill. 

Gowanda—D. B. Forbush will rebuild his sash and door 
factory, recently destroyed by fire. 

Pennsylvania. 

te Argyle—Fitzgerald, Speer & Co. are erecting a planing 

mill. 
Texas. 

Ratcliff—The Louisiana & Texas Lumber Company is 

erecting a saw and planing mill. 
Washington. 

Everett—C. E. Russell, of Port Angeles, Wash., is about to 

erect a saw mill to cost $20,000. 
Wisconsin. 

Grand Rapids—The Badger Box & Lumber Company has 
erected a box factory. 

Graytown—Gray & Thatcher are building a shingle mill. 

Waupun—Breyer Bros. are establishing a general wood 
working business. 

British America. 
D. McDonald is erecting a saw mill 


Upton, P. E. 1. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Features of the Typical Hoosier Small Mill—How the Hardwood Forests of Indiana Were 
Reduced - Memphis [lills Shutting Down Generally— New England Inquiries 
Increasing -Mahogany’s Competition with Quartered Oak— Ohio 
Trade Reviving—A Chicago View of Conditions. 





SMALL HARDWOOD MILLS. 

In a typical Indiana hardwood saw mill a beech log, 
two feet and a half in diameter, was being sawed into 
two-inch plank, and the way of handling it would be 
watched curiously by a man whose knowledge of saw 
mills was confined to the big commercial affairs. Two 
men were running the mill. The sawyer set as well as 
handled the saw lever, and as fast as the heavy beech 
plank fell from the saw another man carried them over 
to the rip saw, which would be set in motion at some 
more convenient time. It would take a strong man to 
carry these plank, and the one doing the work must feel 
thankful every twelve hours that the capacity of the mill 
for that length of time does not excced 5,000 feet. These 
men in addition to the duties described must be engineer, 
fireman, teamster, everything in fact to complete the mill 
crew. There are hundreds of mills of this character, 
often one, frequently two, and occasionally three in a 
town. 

All told, these small mills cut a large amount of lum- 
ber. Their owners are ever on the lookout for logs. One 
saw mill man said he drew logs a distance as fir-as his 
teams could go and return the same day. In some in- 
stances the day is made so long that the teamster starts 
out at midnight. Few logs are brought in by rail, horses 
and mules doing the work. The novice would not think 
that these logs, straight and large as some of them are, 
came from a section of country which for so many years 
has been ransacked for logs. Kvery nook and corner, we 
are told, has been searched, yet good timber is constantly 
being discovered. 

Around these mills is piled, in the aggregite, millions 
of feet of lumber. There are many piles of oak, a few 
piles of walnut, drying and awaiting a buyer. In connec- 
tion with every mill there is what one mill man calls a 
“Cheap John” yard—a yard in which is piled the lumber 
that cain be sold to better advantage at home than clse- 
where. Tumber of all degrees of badness and length is 
found here. It is sold cheap and will answer fairly well 
for siding for the buildings put up by the farmers. If 
not securely nailed it would twist like a snake, but it is 
cheaper for the builder to put an extra half dollar into 
nails than to pay several dollars a thousand more for 
lumber. A farmer who was loading in one of these yards 
had the run of the stock. While he was ejecting tobacco 
juice he would be casting his eye around for the next best 
looking board, which he would forthwith grab, the boy 
who was acting as salesman would lay his rule on it and 
it would be thrown on the wagon. The variety of wood 
eut no figure with the farmer. A board that would 
shut out hogs or cattle was evidently the requirement. 

Occasionally at some point a new mill has gone up. A 
man may have bought a tract of timber which will war- 
rant such building. In addition to the sawing of this 
timber the mill man knows there will be more or less 
custom work. The farmer who is going to build a barn, 
crib, or even house generally has the material from which 
lumber is made on his farm, He cuts the trees and has 
the logs made into lumber, or swaps the logs for lumber 
which already is in pile at the mill. 

The mill buildings, as a rule, are not pretentious. 
Many of them are low, rambling structures which have 
seen service for a time that covers the average life of 
man. Some of them have the appearance of being so tired 
they want to lie down, and at this corner or that are 
gradually sinking down closer to mother earth. Any- 
thing that will answer for a covering is rarely replaced 
until it is necessary to do so on account of a collapse. 
Circulars are used and the saw mill proper is usually of 
high grade, but there are set works so antique in charuc- 
ter that it is easy to imagine they were handed down 
from the forefathers. There are boilers, too, around 
which the thoughtful man would not care to risk his life 
provided that from any cause the pressure should chance 
to run high. 

These small hardwood mills are peculiar to the hard- 
wood section stretching through Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. While not portable, their capacity does not exceed 
that of the portable mill. They are fixed institutions, 
and the man who wants a load of hardwood lumber or 
framing timber knows where to find it. They are not 
here this month and elsewhere next. So far as location is 
concerned they are a fixed quantity until the law of mu- 
tation sets the seal of incapacity upon them. Some of 
them run regularly, say four-fifths of the time, while 
others are operated spasmodically, the time between the 
spasms indicating a dearth of logs, 

“It looks as if I could put it in my vest pocket,” was 
the remark made of one of these mills by an operator 
who runs a Michigan mill which has a band and a cir- 
cular. Yet these little mills have been'a prominent fac- 
tor in the lumber industry. ‘heir cut has represented 
the immense amount of hardwood lumber that hes been 
produced in this large territory. For fifty years‘or more 
they have kept everlastingly at it. Car works, furniture 
factories and other establishments have come here for 
their lumber supply. The users of hardwoods have had 
an eye on the magnificent timber of the three states and 
the most of it has been slashed into lumber by these 
small mills. 

One beauty of the way this great hardwood lumber 
business has been conducted is that there has been no mo- 





nopoly. The profits of the business have been widely 
distributed. The very nature of the situation precluded 
moneyed men from cornering the hardwood timber, for 
really here there is no “timber lands” as that term is 
generally understood, but instead there are farming lands 
from which timber is cut. Neither are there barren acres 
after the trees are removed. The debris from the logging 
operations has been burned, the stumps shot out, and 
where once grew the oak and walnut trees there are now 
fields of corn, 


IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

Memputs, Tenn., Aug. 27.—The Memphis mill men 
are taking a much needed rest and so far as the hard- 
wood business is concerned have suspended operations 
in all but three mills, and one of these will shut down as 
soon as it can saw out what logs it now has on hand. The 
general suspension of operations in Memphis and vicin- 
ity is almost unprecedented and it is said that the 
production at Nashville will also be considerably under 
the normal for the year. If the same policy has been 





~ pursued generally at other hardwood centers the chances 


are that the fall season will open with very small 
stocks to select from, and that there will be a grand 
scramble for dry stock. Rain has fallen almost daily 
for the last ten days, thus making the bottom roads 
soft and mushy and interfering with logging operations, 
although it is true that there is not a very wide mar- 
ket for logs owing to the inactivity of the milling in- 
terests. 

The Memphis Lumberman’s Club will resume its reg- 
ular meetings next month. Its set meeting nights are 
the first and third Saturday nights in each month, 
and now that the hot weather is a thing of the past 
the next meeting has been slated for September 7. 
Judging from the number of new lumber firms that 
have developed in this city during the past few months 
there should be a long list of applications to ballot 
on at this next club meeting. A recent visitor from St. 
Louis frankly admitted that Memphis had more firms 
engaged in the lumber business than St. Louis could 
boast of and intimated that this of course put Chi- 
cago out of the game. 

F, E. Stonebraker, who is away for his health, 
writes that he is not improving as rapidly as he antici- 
pated. 

R. B. Brubaker, who for some time has been the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association inspector at this 
point, has decided to engage in business on his own 
account. He has associated himself for that purpose 
with Leland P. Arthur, formerly of St. Paul. The new 
firm will have its office in the Randolph building. 

I. L. Watts has returned to the city after a month’s 
vacation and reports himself as anxious to get into 
harness again. The understanding is that Mr. Watts’ 
firm will open up with offices in the Randolph building. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 27.—Reports on August busi- 
ness are favorable. The Davidson-Benedict company 
shipped 877 cars to date this year; last year the ship- 
ments to this date were 628. This, however, was before 
the consolidation of the two firms, but generally speak- 
ing business is better this August than last. Charles L. 
McConnell, of Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, 
says it is “rushed to death” in both its lumber business 
and manufactured goods. The latter was 33 percent bet- 
ter than in 1899, the banner year, and the lumber busi- 
ness 15 to 20 percent better. He said the company is 
shipping five carloads of buckets a week and is behind in 
its lumber orders. His concern, he stated, had been in 
business thirty-six years and this was the best it had 
ever experienced. 

Quartered oak is now running more freely than a few 
weeks ago. Common quartered oak is also coming in for 
inquiries and is obtaining fair prices. 

Reports from the various dealers are to the effect that 
the New England trade, which has been dull, is opening 
up. Orders are coming in from that section now—not 
inquiries. They want the stuff and want it quickly. 
Western trade is also good. 

A serious strike has occurred at the American Lead 
Pencil Works at Lewisburg. The slate sawyers struck 
for higher wages. The management refused to grant 
their demands and they walked out, causing a shut 
down. The management will get other men to take the 
place of the strikers and say they will not under any 
circumstances give the strikers employment. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. 27.—“Business on the whole 
is quite satisfactory,” is the refrain one hears from 
lumbermen in this vicinity. Not a few say it is almost 
booming. as 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
who is just back from a trip through Indiana, said 
today: 

I found manufacturers everywhere pretty busy. They are 
not buying much, but they keep things moving right along. 
The farmers I met seemed satisfied over the results of the 
resent rains and felt that the increased prices would about 
make up for shortage of crops. There is no surplus of good 
stock seeking a market, according to my experience. ‘om- 
mon and better of any thickness do not have to go begging 


for buyers at reasonable prices. The outlook for fall trade 
I consider excellent, 

LL. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, said today: 

susiness is fair except in white oak. With the boosting 
that was given the price of quartered oak a year or so ago 
there seems to have been inaugurated a sort of boycott on 
that kind of lumber that has kept up ever since, With 
quartered oak in the vicinity of $70 the difference between 
it and mahogany in price seems so comparatively trifling 
that mahogany seems to have largely been resorted to for 
inside finish for residences and other fine structures. The 
head of an extensive firm here that contracts also for 
interior work of important buildings all over the country 
told me the other day that mahogany is largely taking the 
place of quartered oak, for the reasons I have mentioned, 
and then furniture men are often using red oak for purposes 
for which quartered oak formerly was considered pest 
adapted. 

B. A. Kipp & Co, report business rather satisfactory 
on the whole. 

tobert Asher, a prominent lumberman of Wasiota, 
Ky., was in the city today. He says prospects in the 
lumber trade generally are excellent. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, says 
business is slowly but steadily on the mend. 

Secretary Utter, of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and of the Planing Mill Men’s Association, said 
today: 

The recent rather steep jump in white pine prices has 
been only fairly well sustained. Yellow pine is in fairly 
good demand with prices rather firmly upheld. Business 
is about fair. All the indications are for a big season next 
year. The planing mill men are having a reasonable amount 
of work at present, 

Hl. P. Wiborg, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., is just back 
from a three weeks’ vacation spent at Neahtawanta, 
Mich. He says that he has not been back long enough 
to be fully in touch with trade but he found everything 
satisfactory. Poplar, he believed, was now pretty much 
in the hands of those able to hold it for reasonable 
prices, 

Kd. Swain, of Swain Bros., is net prepared to say 
whether he will rebuild the mill recently destroyed by 
fire. The firm are doing business right along, however, 
and in fact have been even busier since than before the 
fire, 

George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Company, 
said yesterday: 

Our business is very good. Our trade with lumbermen 
keeps up remarkably well. Of course we find a good many 
in a condition of being “sawed out” just now, but on the 


whole the demand on us from that source is steady and 
strong. 


A MANUFACTURER ON SOUTHERN CONDITIONS 

On conditions affecting hardwoods generally and cot- 
tonwood particularly, C, A. Ward, of the Ward Lumber 
Company, Chicago, with mills at Whiting, Mo., and Rose- 
dale, Miss., is concededly an authority. On Saturday of 
last week, speaking of cottonwood to an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative, Mr. Ward said: 

“The production of cottonwood is now estimated at 50 
percent less than one year ago. There is a keen demand 
for the upper grades and this is now extending to the 
lower grades, Prices for most items of the upper grades 
are as high as they ever have reached, and for box lum- 
ber an advance of $1 has been made over the low prices 
of last month.” 

Speaking of the demand from furniture makers, Mr. 
Ward characterized that trade as busier than he had 
ever known it to be. “I do not believe,” he said, “that 
there is a furniture factory in the country that is not 
running full time. There have been but few new fac- 
tories established since the panic of 1893 wiped out so 
many of them.” 

Of conditions in the trade generally Mr. Ward had 
this to say: 

“The southern hardwood trade is in a healthy condi- 
tion at this time. There has been during the past two 
years ‘an overproduction of southern lumber consequent 
upon the high prices of two years ago and the active 
efforts of mill men to increase their operations. ‘This 
overproduction brought about a natural decline in 
values, so that for the past year the hardwood business 
has had less share in the general prosperity of the coun- 
try than any other industry of importance. ‘The weeding 
out process is now going on and repeating the experiences 
of 1894 to 1899. Mills are closing down from various 
causes and the production is now undoubtedly less than 
the consumption, and prices must of necessity take the 
upward turn again. This will be in the immediate fu- 
ture, as the demand this month has shown a decided im- 
provement, 

“The long continued drouth in the south is cutting off 
the log supply from mills dependent upon the streams 
for their supplies, and none of such mills expect to run 
again this year. There is a scarcity of teams for work 
in the woods and labor also is hard to get in the south- 
ern territory. 

“Owners of hardwood lumber will find their stocks 
good property during the next twelve months.” 

BABA 

A catalog that in its daintiness is in keeping with 

the dainty product that it represents has been issued 





by the True & True Company, of Chicago—its “Book - 


of the ‘23’.” It reproduces photographs of just twenty- 
three of the gloss finished grained doors and hand 
brushed painted doors of the kind that have made the 
True product famous everywhere. These are low priced 
doors compared with the True & True Company’s high 
grade white pine “Twentieth Century” front doors, but 
their quality and finish bear out the company’s ¢laim 
that they are the best of their kind. Some of the 
designs shown in the catalog are presented for the 
first time and include many new stock sizes. The 
sizes shown, from the severely but artistically plain to 
seven-paneled ornamentally glazed doors, commen 
themselves at a glance to the dealer. The True & True 
Company will supply the catalog on request of those 
interested. 
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LATE LONDON ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent. ) 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Aug. 9.—'These letters for sev- 
eral months have reported this market in a dull, de- 
pressed state and have appealed to shippers of all kinds 
of United States lumber to give it a rest. These sup- 
plications have received no eonsideration at their hands 
and again the same old story of oversupply is to be 
told. Laboring under this excessive import, the market 
has no chance to recover from its present low grade 
prices and so long as excessive consignments are sent 
here is is unlikely to do so. 

Pitch pine claims first attention on account of its 
importance as a product of the lumber industry at the 
gulf ports. In this connection there need only be 
pointed out the statistics below and the situation is at 
once apparent. Heavy as the stocks were at the end of 
June, they have been swelled by not less than 355,000 
cubie feet, the aggregate of hewn and sawn logs with 
sawn lumber now reaching the high figure of 2,000,000 
cubic feet. This quantity is made up of 362,000 feet of 
hewn, 1,219,000 feet of sawn logs and 419,000 feet of 
lumber. In the face of all this several steamers and 
sailers are now loading or are at sea with sawn logs 
and lumber. Yet we are told there is a firmer tone in 
the market because there are few cargoes offering. There 
is no disposition to adopt this optimistic view as having 
the slightest influence on Liverpool prices or Liverpool 
business. ‘he veriest tyro could see from a glance at 
the statistics given below that with a consumption of 
only 770,000 cubic feet of all kinds of pitch pine lumber 
there is suflicient in stock now to last nearly three 
months, without a single importation; and it may be 
added by emphasizing the subject of the consumption 
of 770,000 cubic feet that a large proportion of this is 
owing to forced sales at low prices. Contrast the figures 
of the stock of pitch pine on hand at the end of July, 
1900, when things were good, with the stock of today, 
when business is bad, and this will make the position 
clear and account for the depth to which both sawn 
logs and lumber have fallen. The latter especially has 
been affected by the downward slide of prices, and some 
lots not being salable at shippers’ prices have gone into 
store to await happier times. Whether the shipper will 
be happier or otherwise remains to be seen, when he 
gets his account sales with all accumulated charges 
such as conveyance to yard, labor and interest. 

Hardwoods. 

It is gratifying to find diminution in the shipment of 
oak logs from the gulf ports, for these are only second 
class in comparison with the logs sent down the St. 
Lawrence. This is not an attractive stock at the best 
of times and, further, it has the weakness of develop- 
ing shakes under comparatively little exposure to the 
weather. Like all second grade woods, it is difficult to 
sell even at low prices, owing to the disadvantages men- 
tioned. Shipments from Baltimore, Newport News ete. 
of oak lumber have again been upon a large scale, say 
171,000 feet. This, however, has consisted chiefly of 
prime lumber cut to special specifications for railroad 
car building. These have gone away into the country in 
fulfillment of contract, but this does not affect the 
heavy stock of second class and rejections now standing 
at 167,000 cubic feet, and so far as can be seen somebody 
is going to suffer in the realization on this stock. In 
condition it is growing worse day by day and some of it 
would hardly pay for taking away for use in the fire 
hole. The price for consignment lots of the usual wagon 
sizes may be put down as 40 to 46 cents a cubic foot, 
landed here. There is no change in the conditions of 
coffin sizes from what was last reported. 

Walnut lumber shippers are still pursuing their fatu- 
ous course of sending logs of inferior quality, against 
all previous warnings. Instead of shipping prime, clean 
logs of good average square, for which there is strong 
demand at full prices, they will persist in sending rough, 
knotty, small logs which in many cases cannot pay for 
cost and charges. This applies also to lumber, thick or 
thin, for the shipments are more than are wanted and, 
Worst of all, are mostly medium to inferior grades 
Which are unsalable and have to be stocked. 

Poplar logs of good squares and fine, mellow quality if 
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shipped in moderate quantities would do well, but ship- 
pers are warned against sending small sizes or twisted 
or knotty pieces; there is absolutely no sale for such 
descriptions. The same comments apply on lumber, thick 
or thin; prime and prime only is inquired for. 

California redwood is going into consumption at a 
fair rate, and with a steady demand the brokers have 
felt justified in putting up prices for what remains in 
stock. 

It is noted that the demand for finely figured mahog- 
any continues brisk in New York. All the choice wood 
bought at the auction sales at this port is immediately 
shipped out to that city. At Alfred Dobell & Co.’s sale 
on July 5 four logs in succession realized 5s 7d, 5s 6d, 
5s 9d and 4s ld, say from $1 to $1.46 a foot. These 
were soon on the way across the Atlantic for veneer cut- 
ting purposes. 

Canadian Conditions. 

Canadian shippers of pine lumber are having a dull 
time of it; stocks are much too heavy and prices are 
easier than they were, especially with red pine lumber, 
which has suffered a drop of 25 percent in sympathy 
with the heavy decline in European redwood deals. But 
spruce, after being away down to bottom prices, is show- 
ing signs of recovery and slightly better values can be 
obtained for cargoes now at sea or for later shipment. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Canada dock, once the center of the Liverpool 
lumber trade, with its range of fine offices, one for each 
of the most important firms, with extensive yards at- 
tached, is now in the hands of contractors for the pur- 
pose of making a new dock for steamships. Only four 
or five firms remain there at present; others have had to 
migrate wherever they could find a bit of land for stor- 
age, or take to the city. Among these is A. F. & D. 
Mackay, who have secured fine offices in the Parrs Bank- 
ing Company’s building, Castle street, close to the ex- 
change. They will be more in touch with their United 
States and Canadian friends than before. ‘Their cable 
and telegraphic address will continue as heretofore— 
Mackays, Liverpool. 





GLASGOW. 
Edmiston & Mitchells review the Glasgow market as 
follows: 


WALNUT—The import for the past month is about 350 logs, 
the bulk of which were small and of ordinary quality. 
Prices for such ranged from 3s to 3s 6d, and for a few bet- 
ter shipments from 4s 6d to 5s 3d was paid. An active 
demand exists for really good logs 20 inches and upward in 
diameter, but poorer kinds, of which there is a heavy stock, 
are practically unsalable. In walnut lumber a few sales have 
been made during the month, but there is only a languid 
demand. 

CANARY WHITEWOOD (POPLAR)—The import for July was 
of moderate dimensions, and all the logs found buyers at 
prices ranging from 1s 8d to 2s 2d, the latter price having 
been secured for really prime sticks of good size. The lum- 
ber import, while not so large as recently has been the case, 
was more than ample for the market’s requirements, and to 
effect ex quay sales a concession in prices had. to be made. 
Too much cull lumber has come forward of late and the 
market is weak for this class of stuff. There is a fair in- 
quiry for prime wide boards. 

Oak—tThe import of logs has been small recently and in 
most cases the parcels arriving have been sold ex quay at 
fair prices. For prime logs of good size and color there is 
a steady demand. Prices have ranged from 2s to 2s 3d a 
cubic foot ex quay. The arrivals of planks have not been 
numerous but are ample for requirements. Consigned par- 
cels of good quality have been sold at 1s 9d to 2s a foot ex 
quay, while rejects have been sold as low as 1s a cubic foot, 
it is reported. In quartered oak boards the import for July 
has been greater than during the last month or two, and the 
pressure to make sales has weakened values somewhat. The 
current price for 6-inch and up has been 3s, and 3s 9d to 4s 
for 10 inches and up. In thin lumber %-inch has been sold 
at 2d to 24d, and %-inch from 2% to 3d. Above prices 
are based on firsts and seconds white oak. Red oak is very 
little inquired for. 

Hickory—A few shipments have come to hand during 
the past month and have helped to swell the already large 
stock held here. Shippers would do well to stop exporting 
hickory to this market for some months, so that the present 
stock may have a chance of being absorbed. 

PircH Pine—The import for July amounts to about 2,000 
loads hewn timber, 9,100 loads sawn timber and 250 stand- 
ards of lumber. A comparison of the imports from January 
1 to August 1 during the past three years is as follows: 





[ewn. Sawn. Planks. 

Loads. Loads. Standard. 

ROME iccavevecdeseen 1,892 28,100 1,055 
RU) wacescureeesous 700 29,552 469 
ROE crane cae eee’ 3,795 50,903 1,105 


For hewn timber there is only a limited demand and the 
stock on hand is quite ample to meet probable demands for 
some time. Prices are inclined to be rather easier. A fair 
amount of business is being done in sawn timber, particu- 
larly in joisting wood, and prices remain unaltered at about 
12d to 12%d for 35 feet up to 13%d for 45 feet, by the 
cubie foot, ponded. In planks only a little restricted busi- 
ness is going on, and prices are unaltered. 





LONDON DOCK STOCKS FOR JULY. 

The following are the London dock stocks as reported 
by the dock companies at the end of July, as compared 
with stocks a year previously. The figures in each case 
represent cargoes not yet taken into the dock stocks: 


Millwall Docks. —Total.——_ 
1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 

Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. 
Tee. waders “thes 43 1,379 
897,150 13,415 31,761 1,785,667 928,911 
2,746,467 48,134 114,741 5,219,000 2,861,208 
487,570 1,013 818 658,343 487,888 
7,860,891 42,841 32,612 11,068,857 7,893,503 
2,991,649 46,616 51,008 3,946,484 3,042,657 
218,448 64,436 23,372 323,169 241,820 
30,522 267 267 96,222 30,789 
15,468 “45ee° eves 73,175 15,468 
273,361 146,699 106,237 812,451 379,598 
134,035 40,863 34,106 292,777 168,141 
81,599 27,999 19,985 207,270 101,584 
283,847 46,132 16,211 467,435 300,058 
286,273 46,471 14,709. 476,689 300,982 
54,313 8,92 5,222 50,280 59,535 

AOOMR «cise *  GubES 141,173 i 

4IGG BG .cesee 8 =—_ stinese 9,060,491 4,190,367 
56,373 131,471 96,363 241,205 152,736 





The Record. 


Alabama. 

Blue Lake—The Blue Lake Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by E. M., F. E. and M. Roots, with capital stock 
of $50,000. 

Courtland—G. A. Benner is dead. 

Mobile—The yard of the Robert H. Jenks Company has 
been purchased by the Jenkins Lumber Company. 

Arkansas. 

Little Rock—The F. E. Creelman Lumber Company, of 
Cairo, Ill, has filed articles of incorporation, appointing J. 
Hl. Carmichael agent. 

Stamps—Tlive logging companies have filed articles of in- 
corporation with the secretary of state. Robert Buchanan 
is president and Will P. Boney secretary and treasurer of 
all the corporations. The capital stock of each is $5,000. 
The corporation names and vice presidents are as follows: 
Gallagher Logging Company, A. H. Gallagher, vice president ; 
Gravel Logging Company, P. J. Gravel, vice president ; Hart 
Logging Company, T. L. Hart, vice president ; Grace Logging 
Company, A. W. Grace, vice president; Lee Logging Com- 
pany, L. H. Lee, vice president. 

Warren—Harris, Spragins & Co. are out of business. 


Colorado. 
Denver—The D. E. Wykoff Lumber & Mining Company has 
been incorporated by David E. Wykoff, Clyde Wykoff and 
Isaac K. Mains, with capital stock of $20,000. 


Georgia. 

Blayden—The Blayden Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by James Clark, Robert Dalglish, Carl Wrede and 
Idgar Martin. The New York office is at 45 Broadway. 

Idaho. 
Fuller Bros. will sueceed J. L. 
Illinois, 

Amboy—Donald 8S. Frost has purchased the yard of C. 8S. 
Emery & Co. 

Batavia—Hunter & Griffith have been succeeded by the 
Hunter-Griffith Company, with capital stock of $35,000. In- 
corporators ; H. T. Hunter, L. J. Griffith and K. W. Hunter. 

Chicago—Bursik, Hulka & Co. have been succeeded by Bur- 
sik. Krupka & Co. 

Chicago—The Terry Manufacturing Company has changed 
its style to the Henry Knight Company, to manufacture and 
deal in lumber.———-The Walworth & Neville Manufacturing 
Company has increased its stock to $200,000. 

Loogootee—Desken Pryor has succeeded William Schwann. 

Joliet—The Joliet Chair Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $200,000, by Albert M. Cross, Harry A. 
Warren and Michael F. Sullivan. 

Reddick—M. F. Reilly & Co. have sold their yard to Mr. 
Crown. 

Reddick—R. S. Krumm has opened a yard. 

St. Peter—-August Borcherdt & Bro. have been succeeded 
by August Borcherdt & Co. 








Salubria Sears. 


Woosung—McGrath Bros. have sold their yard here to 
William Hey. 
Indiana. 
ee William Lindsey has been succeeded by A. C. 
Kies, 
Labanon—The Wilcox Bros.’ Manufacturing Company, sue- 


cessor to the Labanon Novelty Works, will rebuild its plant 
and also operate a planing mill and lumber yard. 

Plymouth—C. W. Sult has succeeded Sult & Railsback. 

St. Joseph—J. N. Steward has opened a yard. 

Indian Territory. 

Ardmore—C, L. Byrne has established a retail yard. 

South McAlester—The Central Lumber Company has 
opened a retail lumber yard. 

lowa. 

Cedar Falls—W. A. Bryant & Sons, the Cedar Falls Lum- 
ber Company and the Townsend & Merrill Company have 
bought out the stock of Miller & Son and will divide it among 
the three companies. 

Des Moines-——-The estate of J. D. Seeburger has been suc- 
ceeded by the Brown-Hurley Hardware Company.——The 
Darlington-Miller Lumber Company has been granted permis- 
sion to do business in Texas. 

Fremont—Edward Porter has sold his lumber yard to 
John Kennell. 

Portland—The F. A. Van Fleck Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by F. A. Van Fleck. 

Scranton—The firm of Osborne & Davis has dissolved by 
mutual consent, Lee Davis retiring. John Osborne will con- 
tinue the business. 

Struble—S. J. Penhallegon has sold his interest in the firm 
of Penhallegon & Perry to M. A. Moore, of LaMars, Ia. 

Waterloo—The Ricker & Bratnober Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock to $300,000, 

Kansas. 

Ellis—R. R. Nicholson, of Nicholson Bros., is dead. 

Huron—O. W. Brown has purchased the lumber yards of 
George W. Stabler and H. J. Watson. 

Piedmont—F’. BE. Drake has sold out to John H. Glasco. 

Topeka—tThe Orchard Place Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with $24,000 capital stock. 

Maine. 

Van Buren—The Van Buren Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Thomas J. Cochrane, John M. Stevens and 
Allen E. Hammond, with capital stock of $500,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Malden—Owing to the death of C. C. Talbot, of the firm 
of Talbot Bros., the business will be discontinued. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore—H. E. Cook & Bro. have been succeeded by 

Henry EK. Cook. ; 
Michigan. 

Bay City—William McClelland & Co. have opened a yard. 

Bay City—William McClennan & Co. have opened a yard. 

Chesaning—F. F. Spiegel has commenced business. 

Escanaba—George M. Mashek has bought out the business 
of Edward Arnold. 

Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Desk Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $200,000. 

Manistique—The Hiawatha Lumber Company, with capital 
stock of $10,000, has been incorporated. 

Orion—C. M. Stanaback and John Smalley have purchased 
the lumber business of A. F. O’Brien. 

Onaway—The Lobdell & Bailey Manufacturing Company 
has organized and purchased the plant of the Huron Handle 
& Lumber Company. ; 

Ostrander—William H. Ostrander has built a saw mill and 
shingle mill at this place. 

Saginaw—John T. Phillips and Arthur Seely have estab- 
lished a yard. : 

Saginaw—The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company will re- 
move its plant to Sandwich, Ontario. 

St. Ignace—Salling, Hanson & Co, have sold their lumber- 
ing outfit, mill plant and grounds to Woodfield & St. James, 
who will remodel the mill and add a shingle mill. 

Minnesota. 

St. Peter—The Standard Lumber Company has purchased 

the yard of S. H. Pettis. 
Mississippi. 

Epps—J. F. Wilder has succeeded Parker & Wilder.—— 
D. D. Carter, of the Carter-Nall Lumber Company, has sold 
his interest to E. B. Scanlan. 

Lyman—The Reeves-Hopkins Lumber Company has been 
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incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, by Lyman Reeves 
and R, B. Hopkins. 
New Albany— J. T. Baker and Coolsby & Co. 
succeeded by J. T. Baker & Co. - wT: 
Pattonsburg—J. O. Neil has succeeded Neil, McKinnis & Co. 
Reeves Station (Nugent P. O.)-—The Reeves-Hopkins Lum 
ber Company has been incorporated. 
Missouri. 
Carthage——C. Hl, Rogers will open a yard ; ; 
St. Joseph —John Spoor is advertising his planing mill ma 
chinery and fixtures for sale. 
Montana. 
Billings— The Billings Lumber Company 
porated with capital stock of $5,000, 
Nebraska. 
Ewing—Vanzandt Bros. are reported as having sold out, 
Indianola-—The Barnett Lumber Company and Kk. G, Caine 
& Co. have consolidated. ’ ; 
Lincoln— VP. D. Smith, of the firm of Foster & Smith, died 
at Boulder, Colo., August 17. 


have been 


has been incor 


Murray—Root & Edmunds have been succeeded by J. W. 
Edmunds. 
Orleans The Staedelin Lumber Company has succeeded 


the Orleans Lumber Company. 
New York. 


Roth has filed a petition in bankruptcy, 
$15,000 secured, and $90,411.95 


Buffalo 
giving his 
unsecured, 

Cuba—W. M. Rowley & Co, have opened a retail yard. 

Schenectady The Knapp-Hotchkiss Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 and las suc 
ceeded the firm of Knapp & Jarrard. 

North Carolina. 

Ashboro—C, P. Finch and others have incorporated the 
Plant City Lumber Company with capital stock of $25,000. 
The company will manufacture furniture, sash, doors and 
blinds, 

Asheville—Collins, Offutt & Co. have removed to Bluefield, 


W. Va. 
North Dakota. 
Denbeigh—Pendroy Bros, will open a yard here, 
Kindred The Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company 


open a retail yard 
Ohio. 

Clevyeland—-The Arcade Lumber Company, with capital 
stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by W. IL. Richardson, 
Sophia Richardson, Georgiana Richardson, Ann liza Wood 
and Ernest M. Shay. The Standard Sash & Door Com 
pany has succeeded to the business formerly carried on under 
the name of the Euclid Avenue yard, Saginaw Bay Com- 


August 
liabilities as 


will 


pany. 
Dayton—The Globe Planing Mill Company has sold out to 
N. T. Bish. 


Lewis Carr and John Shaffer have formed a part 


Delphos J J 
They will also build a 


nership and will handle hardwoods. 
saw mill. 

Mansfield——The Lindham Column & Balluster Company is 
out of business, 

Toledo—The Shelldrake Lumber Company is reported as 
closing out its business. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Anadarko—-T. D. Trekill has opened a retail yard. 

Bison——Drennan & Smith have opened a yard here, 

Cleo—The Gray Lumber Company has opened a yard, 

Hobart-——A yard has been opened here by T. D, Trekill. 

Hitchcock—W. F. Bort & Co. have opened a retail yard 

Lawton—', D. Trekill has established a lumber yard. 

Oklahoma City—The Oklahoma Sash & Door Company has 
commenced business. 

Richards—J. Y. Callahan has established a yard. 

Rusk—The Rusk Lumber Company has commenced 
hess. 

Tonkawa—-Fred Cragin will open a retail yard here, 

Virginia City——A retail yard has been established here by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 

Watonga—Charles Hatje has sold out. 


busi 


Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg—-W. H. Northamer and Gustavus Plack have 
purchased the (Union planing mill and lumber yard from 
©. H. Miller. The new firm will be styled Northamer & 
Plack. 


Leparon—W. H. Erb has established a planing mil, 

Pittsburg—The Gaston Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is filing petition in voluntary bankruptcy. 

Pittsburg—O. A. Lappe, 8S. W. McCormick, Frederick Wald 
schmidt, Frederick W. Ward and Charles O’Brien have in 
corporated the O, A, Lappe Company, with capital stock of 
$30,000, 

St. Claire 


John 8. Kynor is dead. 


Tennessee. 


Bristol— James A, Stone, William R. Stone, C. H. Huling, 
. kk. Jones and John W. Price have incorporated the Stone 


Il 
Ituling Lumber Company, with capital stock of $50,000. 
Texas. 
Elmendorf—Edward Steves & Sons, of San Antonio, Texas, 
have opened a branch yard here, 
Eemersonville-—The Conway-Leeper Company has opened a 


yard. 

Gatesville— Means & Bonner have sold out to Markham & 
Curry. 

Halstead—J. Hl. Wessells & Co, have dissolved partner 
ship. 


Stamford—The Stamford Lumber Company has been in 
corporated with capital stock of $20,000, 


Washington. 


Blaine—Dr. Gundelach has been made temporary receiver 
of the J. A. McDonald Shingle Company. 

Centralia—The Chehalis River Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $10,000. 

Hazelmere—The Columbia Saw Mill Company has dis- 
solved; J. B. Kinney will continue the business 

Keese—The Kendall Creek Shingle Company has been in- 
corporated with $3,000 capital stock. 

Seattle—The Washington Planing Mill is selling out.- 
The New Mechanics Mill Company has established a planing 
mill business. 

Spokane—Kroetch Bros, have removed to Harrison, Idaho, 
and been succeeded by the Empire Mill Company. Morri- 
son & McCammon have opened a retail lumber yard. 

Tacoma—-The Cascade Timber Company has purchased the 
holdings of the Washington Tie & Timber Company. 

Whatcom—The Valley Shingle Company has been incor- 
porated with capital of $3,000. 

West Virginia. 

Bluefield—Collins, Offutt & Co. have removed here from 
Asheville, N. C. 

St. Albans—The Lindham Column & Balluster Company is 
out of business. 

Welsh—The Keys Lumber Company has commenced busi- 
ness. 

Wisconsin. 


Berlin—A., R. Baker & Co. have removed their headquarters 
to Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Fond du Lac—The headquarters of A. R. Baker & Co., of 
Berlin, Wis., have been removed to this place. 

Plattville—The Eastman Lumber Company has changed its 
style to the Jenkins-Eastman Lumber Company. 

Reidsburg—-John Duggan has established a saw mill. 

Rhinelander—The Wabash Screen Door Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $150,000. 

Two Rivers—Leopold Mann is dead. 





ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Manufacturers Preparing to Shut Down Shingle Mills—Two Meetings at Tacoma— Advanced 
Freight Rates on Shingles now Believed Certain— A World’s Record for Tree 
Felling— Expanding Grays Harbor Industries— Status of 
the Strike at San Francisco. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

Searrie, Wasu., Aug. 24.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Hoquiam on Tuesday of this week was rather 
slimly attended, and postponement to the Tacoma meet- 
ing Friday, August 23. was made, The following con- 
cerns were represented: | Northwestern) Lumber Com- 
pany, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, EK. IKK. Wood 
Lumber Company, West & Slade Mill Company, Doud 
Bros. Lumber Company, the Simpson Lumber Company 
and the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company. An in- 
formal meeting was held in the parlors of the Hotel 
Hoquiam and mitters of interest discussed. 

Yesterday being “Lumbermen’s Day” of the Elks’ car- 
nival, Tacoma, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held a special meeting at the Hotel Tacoma 
at 2 p.m. The following were present: 

James I. Bell, Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett. 

Ik. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma. 
Charles Jones, Northwestern Lumber Company, Hoquiam. 
George W. Stetson, Stetson & Post Mill Company, Seattle. 
«. Fk. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis. 
Kk. Wintermute, McPhee & McGinnity, Denver. 

I. M. Warren, Bratnober-Waite Lumber Co., Clear Lake. 
A.C, Young, Young Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

T. G. Hatheway, Bucoda Lumber Company, Bucoda. 

S. T. Smith, Smith Manufacturing Company, Marysville. 
If. I’. Coulter, St. Louis, 

«. 1. Will, Hill Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

«, A. Doty, Doty & Stoddard, Doty. 

W.C. Miles, MeCortick, 

Paul E. Page, Page Lumber Company, Buckley. 

Ik. Lovegren, Preston Mill Company, Preston. 

John Hendy, B. €. Mills, Timber & Trading Co., Vancouver. 
S. L. Johnson, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis. 
J. N. Foye, J. N. Foye & Son, Lebam. 

W. Foster, Coast Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

«. B. Shaver, Fresno Flume & Irrigation Co., Fresno, Cal. 
Victor H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle. 

red H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

George M. Cornwall, Columbia River Timberman. 

The meeting was purely informal and the principal 
matters discussed were the shingle situation, the pro- 
posed advance in shingle rates and lumber and shingle 
conditions. The next meeting of the association will be 
held on September 9 at Everett. 

It is quite likely that a meeting of the shingle manu- 
facturers of the state will be held in this city next week 
to take steps to close the shingle mills, a vote thereon 
having been taken, ‘The market is a little weak at pres- 
ent and it is believed a close down will stiffen it up. 

There is a strong probability, in spite of the vigorous 
protest made by the shingle shippers, that the proposed 
advance in shingle rates east of the Mississippi river 
will go into effect on September 1, Notices of a cancella- 
tion of the tariffs via the Rock Island, Iowa Central, 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northein and the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis have been mailed the local shippers, 
and this is believed to indicate that the western trunk 
lines will carry out their original intention. The latter 
are endeavoring to place the blame on the transconti- 
nental lines, but the officials here say it is up entirely to 
the eastern connections. In the event of the rate going 
through it is probable the shippers will route their busi- 
ness to points east of Chicago via three lines which are 
not members of the Western Trunk Line Association, 
and the business west of Chicago will be turned over to 
one road which has favored the shippers. 

C, B. Shaver, president of the Fresno Flume & Irriga- 
tion Company, Clovis, Cal., is on the sound for a pleasure 
trip. Mr, Shaver’s company manufactures sugar pine 
and white pine which finds a good market as far east as 
Portland, Me., where it is used for door stock and in- 
terior finish. 

John Hendry, president of the British Columbia Mills, 
Timber & Trading Company, Vancouver, B. C., is in 
the city. He has just returned from a business trip to 
New York city. 

Charles EK. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company, this city, left on Wednesday night for an 
eastern trip. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 24.—Today is ‘“Lumbermen’s 
Day” at the Tacoma carnival and all the leading manu- 
facturers of western Washington and Oregon are in the 
city attending the business meeting of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and joining in the 
fun of the day. The program for the entertainment of 
the lumbermen included a falling contest in which the 
world’s record was broken, J. H. Bode, of Olympia, 
and George Digs, of Shelton, felling in four minutes, 
nine and one-quarter seconds a 37-inch fir tree fur- 
nished by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. A 
74-inch Atkins Pacific saw was used. 

George Long, of this city, western representative of 
the Weyerhaeuser syndicate, is in Hoquiam, and says 
his company intends erecting one or more saw mills on 
Grays harbor. A site has not been selected. The 
Northern Pacific is now building a line into this sec- 
tion. Information received from Everett yesterday also 
states that the Weyerhaeuser people are to erect two 
plants in that city this fall. In a recent transaction 


the Weyerhaeuser syndicate acquired from David 
Tozer, of Stillwater, Minn., all his large areas. of 


timber holdings in Snohomish, King and Skagit coun- 





ties. The Weyerhaeusers obtain the Jameson tract of 
3,000 acres in Skagit county; about 7,000 acres in other 
tracts; about 3,000 acres on the Skykomish river jn 
Snohomish county and various tracts on the Snoqualmie 
river in King county. The same authority states that 
the Weyerhaeusers will build a large saw mill on 
Smith’s island and an adjacent plant for sash and door 
manufacturing and finishing purposes. The two plants 
will cost something over half a million dollars. 

Extensive forest fires continue to rage and Tacoma 
is constantly overhung with a varying pall of smoke. 
At Bothel!, Keller and near Lakeside extensive fires 
have been raging. Nine miles up the Hoquiam river 
from Aberdeen a severe fire burned during the week, 
destroying Bernard’s logging camp. The Sterling Mill 
Company’s plant at Machias was entirely destroyed by 
fire during the week, with a loss of $15,000. The Martin 
saw mill plant, near Centralia, also narrowly escaped 
destruction. The extremely dry weather of the past 
several weeks has caused alarm among mill men and 
loggers in outlying parts of the state, who are con 
stantly in fear of fire. 

Graders began work this week on Puyallup avenue 
at the Tacoma city limits for the road bed of the Seattle- 
Tacoma electric railway. Grading is being rapidly 
pushed at several points along the line. y 

The Cascade Timber Company has filed its list of 
officers with the Pierce county auditor, as fol'ows: 
President, Kdward Cookingham, Portland, Ore.; vice 
president and manager, John Bagley, of Tacoma; secre- 
tary, E. M. Hayden, of Tacoma; auditor, J. C. Dick- 
son, Tacoma; superintendent, Martin Miller, Tacoma. 
The Washington Tie & Timber Company has transferred 
its holdings of timber lands in Pierce county to the 
Cascade Timber Copmany, in consideration of $44,019, 
The latter company is really a consolidation of the 
two companies in which several of the same parties are 
interested. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 24.—The lumbermen of 
this city, wholesale and retail as well as in the jobbing 
circles, are much exercised over the present strike pre: 
vailing along the water front and affecting the unload- 
ing of lumber vessels. Several meetings have been 
held for the purpose of considering measures to overcome 
the present difficulties but as yet no definite action 
has been undertaken. The general feeling is that- the 
steamer now in the creek at Oakland will be utilized 
as the boarding house for the men to be employed as 
stevedores along the front. This will insure ample pro- 
tection to these employees and plenty of men can be se- 
cured with this proviso. This movement will relieve the 
congestion and the millions of feet of pine and redwood 
can be unloaded upon the wharves alongside of which 
the vessels are now moored. 

There is a tendency on the part of the lumber com- 
panies to do away with their local lumber yards and ship 
direct to the east. The Pacifie Lumber Company is now 
selling out its stock at its Sixth and Channel street 
yard and will hereafter ship direct from the Scotia mill. 
Whether or not the other yards wi'l adopt the same 
method it is not possible to say at this date. 

The Albion Lumber Company is about ready to start 
its new and most complete mill at Albion, in Mendocino 
county. The machinery is about all installed, and with 
the smaller matters attended to the mill will start with 
a hum and vigor coming from these months of enforced 
idleness. The Albion has one of the most progressive 
managements on the coast and no pains will be spared 
to carry all the eastern business possible. 

The Union Lumber Company, at Fort Bragg, is turn- 
ing out some exceptionally heavy orders. The mill is 
hard pushed to care for the demand created in the east- 
ern markets through the sturdy efforts of the company, 
which believes that no effort should be avoided that will 
place redwood from California at the head of the popu- 
lar woods of the country. 

The West Side Flume & Lumber Company at its 
Carters mill is making a specialty of perfectly finished 
red cedar shingles. The mill is doing excellent work and 
orders are coming in from the eastern markets in great 
profusion, so the plant is rushed to keep up with the 
procession. Under the new management there is no 
reason why the company should not make the great- 
est success possible. 

From the Fresno Flume & Irrigation Company come , 
the best of reports, for the mill there is one of the most 
modern ones on the coast. The timber is of a superior 
grade and the employees of the company are practical 
men in every respect. The p'ant has had a very heavy 
season’s run and the records of the past two years have 
been surpassed on every side. 

There is no mill in the redwood or pine belt that can 
complain of the present trade, although the strike 1s 
playing havoe with local lumber trade conditions. 
Many of the plants are rushed on extended hours and 
orders from local, domestic and foreign sources are 
heavier than for many seasons. 

Prices are not advanced since the last letter from 
this city and there seems no probability of any increase 
in quotations for some time. The mills feel that there 
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should be some such movement as this but the industrial 
emergencies of these troublous times will not permit 
any such welcome alteration in the current price lists. 

Shingles are meeting with a generous welcome from 
all over the country and the redwood variety is be- 
coming very popular under the influence of the support 
given by the local coast mills. Many new plants will 
be in the field next year in California but these will 
not be in a condition to affect prices seriously. The 
Antioch yard is nearing completion and there every 
care will be taken that only the better grades of redwood 
shingles will be sent to the eastern markets. Superior 


‘facilities will be introduced to handle the output of the 


Humboldt and Mendocino shingle mills to avoid delays 
when the calls shall come for the rapid shipping of 
orders, no matter how large the demand. 

There is heavy call for California timber lands from 
eastern and middle western timber land owners and 
the best pieces of available properties are being rapidly 
taken into the holdings of these energetic men from 
without the state. Recently a holding was sold for 
$27.50 an acre which has been on the market for some 
time under a prohibitive demand of twice that amount. 
The owner has now sold and the property will probably 
be kept unexploited for years. While those at home fail 
to appreciate the value of the local timber lands the 
eastern business men are making the best of investments. 
It would be well for all the eastern lumbermen to take a 
trip out to this state and the local members of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo are anxious to see the 
next Annual held here in 1902. Can it be done? 





THE BLACKFOOT MILLING COMPANY’S OPERA- 
TIONS. 

BONNER, Monr., Aug. 24.—At this point, six miles east 
of Missoula, on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
railway, at the junction of the Missoula and the Big 
Blackfoot rivers, is located the saw mill and sash and 
door plant of the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, which 
was built ‘a dozen years ago by A. B. Hammond, then of 
Missoula, who now mikes his headquarters at Portland 
and is fast becoming the Weyerhaeuser of Oregon and 
California. <A little over two years ago Mr. Hammond 
sold the plant and its timber contracts to Marcus Daly, 
and it is now controlled by his estate and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. Its timber contracts are said 
to embrace a large part of the Northern Pacific lines in 
Montana. 

The saw mill is up to date and in connection with it 
are a sash and door factory and flour mill. The offices 
of the company are large and commodious, one story high, 
with a broad porch supported by pillars, colonial style, in 
front. The various general and private offices are fin- 
ished in native yellow pine and tamarack and present a 
beautiful appearance. Any one doubting the beauty and 
utility of tamarack as a finishing wood should see the 
interior of these offices. The company also owns a hotel, 
the Margaret, which stands on a slight elevation, with a 
beautiful park between it and the office. 

The Big Blackfoot Milling Company really operates 
three mills, one at St. Regis and another at Hamilton, 
although the St. Regis concern is called the St. Regis 
Lumber Company. Kenneth Ross is general superintend- 
ent of all the mills. He succeeded Fred K. Baker, 
formerly of Menominee, Mich., who severed his connec- 
tion with the company July 1 last. Mr. Ross is an ex- 
perienced lumberman, having operated in Montana for 
a number of years. Edward Totman is local superin- 
tendent of the Hamilton plant. He was formerly with 
the Laird, Norton Company, Winona, Minn. John Mar- 
kle superintends the St. Regis plant. A little over 30,- 
000,000 feet was cut at each of the three plants last 
year. The Big Blackfoot Milling Company buys the 
cut of many small mills throughout the state besides, 
and last year handled 178,000,000 feet, a large part of 
which was used at the Daly mines, sold at its yards 
throughout the state, and some shipped into the terri- 
tory between the Missouri river and the Rockies. 

The new mill of the Western Lumber Company, at 
Lothrop, Mont., west of Missoula, on the Coeur d’Alene 
cut-off of the Northern Pacific, is about completed. It 
will be one of the largest and most modern mills in the 
state and is owned by the Clark interests of Butte. 





A FEMININE INVASION OF LUMBERDOM. 


“C. S. Morley, Wholesale Lumber Veneer and Veneer 
Stock, Grand Rapids, Mich.,” was found printed on a 
card presented at the LUMBERMAN’s office on Tuesday of 
this week by one of the most successful saleswomen in 
the lumber business in the United States. Mrs. Morley 
carries a stock of lumber and veneer, has a large and 
growing business and among her other alliances repre- 
sents the Chicago Veneer Company. Mrs. Morley inher- 
ited a lawsuit a number of years ago when the male 
representatives of her family were all gone, out of which 
she developed a ‘business capacity of unusual character 
and since 1893 has been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, with success. Her father was J. L. Quimby, who, 
readers of the old Timberman will remember, was men- 
tioned in that paper as the first man in the United 
States to quarter oak, so she has inherited some prac- 
tical ideas probably, and this from sheer force of cir- 
cumstances, which she put into use when she found her- 
self with a well developed lumber business on her hands 
some years ago. Mrs. Morley is a keen questioner, a 
good lisener, a practical observer and a lady whom it is 
a pleasure to meet, and the LUMBERMAN would be 
otherwise than gallant to wish and hope for less than 
that the greatest possible success will crown her com- 
mercial career. 





Montreal, Que.—D. Gange lost $4,000 in a fire at his 
laning mill last week; insured for $3,000. Beckman & 
0.’8 loss, $10,000; fully insured. Holmes & Arpin’s loss, 
$8,500; insurance, $2,000. 


An Iowa Retailers’ Meeting. 


An Interesting Gathering at Spencer, lowa. 


On the train west from Mason City was James A. 
Smith, of Osage, Iowa, probably the largest individual 
line yard man in this section. He owns more than 
twenty yards and does not indulge in partnership. Af- 
ter we had thinned the morning grub supply in the 
dining car we restled down in a seat and Mr. Smith 
talked shed. He is an advocate of the closed shed, 
has a dozen of them and is about to build another, 60x 
200 feet, at a Minnesota point. While the inclosed 
shed is his pet, the average shed of that character he 
calls an abomination. 

Mr. Smith says he has settled the question of ventila- 
tion. In the roof extension he has windows, and on 
being asked if they are ever opened he said it is the 
duty of the man who is first at the yard in the morning 
to look after them. His bins are fifty inches wide and 
on the sides of the shed in the rear of every bin there 
is a sliding door, 24x10 feet. These windows and doors 
are left open night and day when the weather will per- 
mit, and Mr. Smith says they are open some pretty 
rough weather. Thus you can see it is Mr. Smith’s 
idea to have an inclosed shed and at the same time 
have it open as possible. In these sheds he says that 
green lumber will come out all right if properly piled— 
and he would underscore those last two words so heavily 
they could be read by a blind man. 

These sheds are two-story, with a roof one-sixth pitch, 
covered preferably with ruberoid or paroid. When it 
comes to his idea of what an alley should be Mr. Smith 
comes near standing alone. Every alley he wants twen- 
ty-four feet wide, so that a team can turn around in 
it. This alley, he thinks, is the only one that can 
accommodate the many farmers’ teams which at times 
are liable to come in on him all at once. Over the alley 
doors there are large windows, this yard man being a 
believer in plenty of light. 

Pulling in at Spencer. 

By this time we had reached the town in which the 
semi-annual meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was to be held, August 22. 
Spencer is a thriving town of 3,000 people, with one of 
the best appointed opera houses to be found anywhere 
and a new court house with no statue of the goddess 
of justice perched on the dome. I tossed up my 75-cent 
straw hat in honor of the good sense of the supervisors 
of Clay county who could be so unorthodox in their 
methods as to build this court house with no goddess of 
justice statue in sight. Those supervisors are not 
sheep. 

The members of the association were sitting around 
the Earling discussing crops and trade. Secretary James 
I’. Weart has disposed of his mustache and appeared in 
a fine new hot weather suit. It did not amount to 
much to ask the multitude how the drouth had affected 
their trade, from the fact that some of the dealers are 
pessimists, some optimists, some had been struck by the 
results of the drouth and some were living in the land 
of plenty. You may as well look for a needle in a hay 
stack as for the man who has an accurate conception of 
how the northwestern Iowa corn crop will turn out. 
If Horace Greeley were alive he and I would say that 
if anywhere in the United States they have corn this 
year it will be in this section; stili we would be too 
good agriculturists to commit ourselves further. 

The meeting was called to order in the Odd Fellows’ 
hall, with President W. H. Perry in the chair, the reg- 
ister showing sixty-two present, a large number for a 
semi-annual meeting of a local associition. The hall is 
nicely furnished and Secretary Weart said that as this 
was the first time it had been proffered for other than 
society purposes, and as the carpet was finer than the 
most of us are used to, he wished we would be careful 
not to burn or kick any holes through it. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. You have no doubt heard that remark before 
in connection with the proceedings of meetings and 
conventions. Secretary Weart said the association has 
260 members, and he could see no good reason why the 
number should not be 300 by the time of the next 
meeting. 

Then the question of entertainment came up. It 
was the first time in the history of the association that 
the dealers in a town in which a meeting was held had 
taken a step to entertain the visiting members. I want 
these Spencer yard men to go on record, for they 
stripped off their coats and showed every possible cour- 
tesy. They are the Lamb Lumber Company, the Floete 
Lumber Company and A. C. Perine. Early in the morn- 
ing every liyery team of the town was called into service 
and the dealers in carriage loads were whirled over the 
little city. Harry Scott drew the reins over one team 
and showed how good a horseman he is. He was not 
satisfied unless both horses were loping; neither was 
he satisfied unless they loped irregularly. He wanted 
them to show more individuality than to keep step or, 
more properly, to keep jump. Then with four of us in 
a surrey he attempted to turn around on the middle of 
the long bridge that crosses the Little Sioux and came 
neir plunging the entire outfit into the water beneath. 
It is fortunate there is one of us left to tell the tale. 

The Spencer dealers had advertised an excursion on 
Lake Okoboji, one of the prettiest lakes of the whole 
country, and in meeting the question came up if the 
steamer ride would not cut the afternoon session short, 
and instead of taking this ride it was decided to accept 
an invitation to a theater party that evening. This 
concluded the business of the meeting outside of the 
executive session, and as there was nothing more of 
importance to be thought of the president called on the 





representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who, 
glancing down to see that his pants legs were not rolled 
up, took his place on a big red rose on the carpet, and 
so near as any one could remember, spoke as follows: 

There is too much fun to be had in this town for my 
silver tongued oratory to be an attraction. You will not 
know how much I love you until I tel] you that I broke 
away from central Indiana (A voice, “Did you bring any 
onions with you?’) to attend this meeting. Tonight I 
retrace my steps, and when again I pick up my work where 
I left it I shall have traveled more than a thousand miles 
in order that once more I may meet you face to face. 

Everywhere I go I say that Iowa is the greatest state 
of the union. It is greatest because prosperity is more gen- 
erally enjoyed than in any other state. Great industrial 
establishments, owned by millionaires and operated by men 
who live in shanties, do not make a great state. And in 
this particular part of the state you are doubly blest. This 
morning as we came tearing along on the “Milwaukee” 
from the east the fields were as green as I had ever seen 
them, and I wished my old black cow was browsing in one 
of them. For a stretch of seventy-five miles there were 
actually mud puddles along the track, and I was of half a 
mind to ask the conductor to let me off that I might wade 
in them, for at any time during the past two months for 
the good of my country I would have waded in mud to 
my knees had I the chance. I left my home June 24, and 
since that date all the rain I have seen was in Peoria, IIL, 
where a shower caused a little stream to run in the gutters, 
and again in a town in Indiana where the sidewalk was juat 
moistened. Down in that country the flelds are as brown 
as an elephant’s back and fires are running over them. 

have also said that Iowa is the banner yard state of 
the union, and of the truth of this assertion I feel more and 
more convinced. Out here you are doing a clean business. 
I have been traveling where it is thought to be the thing te 
yoke together a retail lumber yard and a planing mill, and 
it seems to me it is as incongruous as it would to yoke 
together a steer and a trotting horse. 

At the annual meeting in Sioux City last spring I told 
Brother Chesley, of the Lamb Company, that if this meet- 
ing were pitched in his town I would be there. He held out 
an inducement for me to come. He told me what a big 
drug store he owned and what a mighty fine prescription 
department it had, but here it is nearly noon and I have 
seen neither. I do not know how you feel, but for myself I 
want to see that prescription department before dinner. 

This reference to Mr. Chesley’s drug store created 
such an outbreak of laughter and applause that it was 
impossible for the speaker to be heard again, and, mak- 
ing a low bow, he slid into his reportorial chair. In 
speaking his little piece he stammered and hesitated and 
possibly dropped a few stitches in the way of words and 
sentences, but the above, as quoted, is about what he 
had in his mind. 

Harry V. Scott, of the U. N. Roberts Company, was 
next called for, and leaning on the stove for support he 
discussed price lists in a manner that left nothing to be 
said. The yard men present literally hung on his words 
and afterward declared that Mr. Scott was a whole-uni- 
versity in himself. 

There was a call, in concert, for O. E. Deckert, of the 
Carr, Rider & Adams Company, Dubuque, and that gen- 
tleman modestly took the floor. Mr. Deckert shaved off 
his beard before coming to this meeting and several of 
those present did not know him until they heard that 
same old melodious voice again. Mr. Deckert became 
very eloquent and not only swayed his audience but also 
the chandeliers and empty chairs by his oratorical out- 
bursts. 

L. C. Bricker, with Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of the Pacifie 
coast, was asked to contribute to the occasion and spoke 
in an entertaining way. He said as the other boys had 
driven him to it he was forced to say that in room No. 28, 
at the Earling, he had samples of doors and a box of 
good cigars, a statement that won applause, and in less 
than twenty minutes from that time Mr. Bricker’s cigar 
box was empty, a noted example of the way an orator 
can influence his audience. 

C. A. Finkbine, of Des Moines, was loudly called for, 
and though he was educated as a lawyer he said he 
never would attempt to follow such an aggregation of 
oratorical talent as had preceded him, and positively 
refused to take the floor. 

At this juncture Mr. Chesley announced that it was 
the wish of Mr. Earling, of the hotel, tnat we be in the 
dining room at ten minutes before noon, and as we only 
had three minutes to get there we grabbed our hats 
and ran. 

Afternoon Proceedings. 

The dealers went into executive session immediately 
after dinner, the object of such a session being the real 
object of this semi-annual meeting. As nothing that 
occurred in this session could be told I placed myself in 
charge of Franklin Floete, of the Floete Lumber Com- 
pany, and we visited the Spencer yards. Mr. Floete as 
ktrongly pleads for the double open shed as Mr. Smith 
does for the inclosed shed. That is the kind of shed 
he is now building and he thinks the expense is not to 
exceed $1.50 a lineal foot. For posts cedar poles are 
used, the lumber resting on a foundation of its own. 
The Lamb company has a shed of this general type, it 
being shingled, however, while Mr. Floete roofs with 
boards and battens. This Spencer-St. Paul lumberman 
is also president of a bank and we went through the 
building, even in the great steel vault where the gold is 
stored, but I noticed that the doors and drawers were 
locked. Mr. Floete runs twelve yards. 

I hardly had time to catch my breath before A, C: 
Perine brought out his black pacer, Whooping Joe, and 
for two hours we had a delightful ride over every street 
in Spencer, halting to receive a pleasant word from Mrs, 
Perine, who regularly reads the Realm of the Retailer, 
stopping long enough to go through the Congregational 
church in which there is a somewhat remarkable dis- 
play of colored glass, but on the whole watching the dust 
as the pacer kicked it into the air. 

Mr. Perine is of an inventive turn. When he lights 
his cigar he simply touched the match to the tire of his 
wagon wheel and horse power does not rest. I do not 
wonder that a man of such ingenuity has prospered. 
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Edward T. Sumwalt, of Indianapolis, Ind., was in 
Chicago this week and paid the LUMBERMAN a visit. 

Frank J. Fulton, wholesale dealer in hardwood lum- 
ber, 1144 Monadnock building, this city, attended the 
Knights Templar conclave at Louisville this week. Mr. 
Fulton is a member of the commandery at Paducah, Ky. 


T. R. Morgan, of the Morgan Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in Chicago on Wednesday last on his return 
from a week’s visit at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, whither he was accompanied by his family. 

L. N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company and 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, of Merrill, Wis., 
has been quite ill for the past few weeks, but his many 
friends are now pleased to learn that he is convalescing. 


A. 8. Parks, of the United Sash & Door Company, 
Wichita, Kan., was in Chicago on Wednesday last on 
his return from a four weeks’ vacation which he spent 
at Mackinac, Quebec, Buffalo and other eastern cities 
and resorts. 

J. W. Adriance, of the office force of the True & True 
Company, this city, left this week for a pleasure trip 
to Muskoka Lakes, Canada, taking the boat to Macki- 
nac and Georgian bay, thence going to Muskoka Lakes 
and returning by way of Collingwood, Ont. 


Franklin H. Smith, of the well known hardwood con- 
cern the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
passed through Chicago on Monday of this week, bound 
farther north for a well earned vacation to be devoted 
largely to “the gentle art of angling.” 


William L. Sharp, of the local door firm of FE. L. 
Roberts & Co., has been in Louisville, Ky., the past 
week with Englewood Commandery No. 59, of which he 
is one of the principal officers, in attendance at the 
triennial conclave of Knights Templar. 


Harry R. Whitmer, of the Goshen Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Goshen, Ind., was in Chicago this week in con- 
ference with the architect who is making plans for a 
new residence for Mr. Whitmer at Goshen. He reports 
a satisfactory condition of trade for the firm’s special- 
ties. 

Lester S. Carroll has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Chicago & North-Western Railway Com- 
pany and the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
Railroad Company, with offices at Chicago, in place of 
Charles Howard, resigned, the appointment effective 
September 1. 

Clarence Lucas, of the Lucas Lumber Company, 1220 
Chamber of Commerce building, this city, started last 
week for a six weeks’ visit to the Pacific coast to look 
over the lumber situation and arrange for an increased 
supply of stock in order to care for his rapidly grow- 
ing business. 

S. Cohn, of the lumber firm of Simon Cohn & Son, 
Magnolia, Miss., was in town last week on a visit to 
his brother-in-law, I, R. Morris, president of the Cres- 
cent Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of the New York 
Life building, this city. Mr. Cohn reports an active 
lumber trade in his section. 


W. W. Mitchell, of the extensive hardwood flooring 
firm of Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, Mich., was in the city 
on Saturday on a brief business visit, accompanied by 
his wife. While here he entertained EK. Harvey Wilce, 
of the T. Wilce Company, this city, at dinner at the 
Auditorium Annex, 


H. C. Walker, eastern traveling representative of John 
A. Gauger & Co., sash and door manufacturers of this 
city, was in Chicago on Wednesday and reports condi- 
tions favorable in the eastern trade, much mo:e so than 


was anticipated in view of the strike and other sensa-, 


tional labor difficulties. 


James T. Harahan, second vice president of the IIli- 
nois Central railroad, returned from a two months’ trip 
abroad on Thursday morning, and was kept busy greeting 
his friends and associates. Mr. Harahan stated that he 
had been entirely successful in arranging for a direct line 
of steamers from New Orleans. to Rotterdam to handle 
the freight for his road. 


W. M. Gunton, a well known lumberman, of this city, 
who has been spending the sultry summer days at his 
country home on Pistakee lake, has returned with his 
family to the city. Mr, Gunton has devoted most of his 
time this season to yacht racing, his boat, the Emily 
G., having won out in a series of contests. 


R. B. Hewitt, superintendent of the mechanical de- 
partment of the General Fire Extinguisher Company, 
with headquarters in this city at 159 Jackson boule- 
vard, and who is well known in the lumber trade, in- 
tends leaving for the south in a day or two on a pro- 
longed business trip. Mr. Hewitt reports a first class 
business for his concern. 


Charles F, Curtis, of Curtis Bros, & Co., Clinton, 
Towa, who was in Chicago this week, has just returned 
from an extended visit to the Pacific coast, made partly 
for business and partly for pleasure. His complexion 
is ruddy and his outing has evidently equipped him 





physically for close personal attention to the large fall 
business which he believes to be at hand. 


The Merrick Lumber Company, of Holyoke, Mass., is 
making extensive additions to its storage capacity in 
the shape of two large sheds, one 312x18 feet and the 
other 275x18 feet. This has been made necessary on 
account of the constantly increasing business of the 
company, which requires it to keep a large stock of 
materia] on hand, especially of spruce, which it makes 
a specialty of. 


W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Company, Marsh- 
field, Wis., a well known hardwood manufacturing con- 
cern, was in the city this week, wearing thin clothes 
and an expansive smile, the latter indicating a satis- 
factory condition of affairs in the hardwood business 
and the former being adjusted to the atmospheric con- 
ditions. Mr, Connor is one of the largest operators in 
hardwoods in the north. 


B. H. Cook, secretary of the Thomas Forman Com- 


pany, Limited, Petoskey, Mich., and prominent in ma- 
ple flooring manufacturing circles, was in Chicago on 
Monday last on his return home from a trip in the 
northwest. Mr. Cook stated that the future plans of 
the Thomas Forman Company regarding rebuilding 
or starting up in the manufacturing business again had 
not yet been formulated, but he thought that something 
would be decided upon soon, 


IX. W. Brooks, J. D. Ross and D. L. Goodwillie, of 
Chicago, the two former proprietors of the Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Company, Scofield, Wis., and Chicago, were 
the guests of the boys and girls of Scofield last Friday, 
at a pienic especially gotten up in their honor. The 
youngsters arranged a splendid program, and the guests 
of the day provided some unique and useful prizes. Kach 
of the children received a prize and the guests were if 
possible as happy as the hosts. 


Jerry G. Startup, the popular traveling. representa- 
tive of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, of Chehalis, 
Wash., accompanied by his friend, G. F. Martin, an 
attorney and timber land operator of this city, called 
on the LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Startup reports 
the business of his concern in first class shape and says 
that trade on the Pacific coast is generally active. He 
was making a flying trip on this occasion and intended 
to start back west on Friday evening. 


W. J. Wagstaff, the Oshkosh, Wis., wholesale lumber- 
man, was in Chicago this week looking after a spanking 
team of matched horses that he has recently purchased. 
it may not be generally known in the religious circles 
of Oshkosh, but Deacon Wagstaff is about as well 
known by horse dealers in Chicago as Commodore Van- 
derbi't used to be among the horsemen in New York. 
Mr. Wagstaff reported a good movement of lumber ana 
said that hemlock demand was improving with better 
prices. 

Joseph L, Strong has been elected secretary of the 
George E. Wood Lumber Company, of the Merchants’ 
Loan & Trust building, this city, with mills at Wood- 
boro, Wis. The other officers of the company are George 
Ki. Wood, president, and Will F, Wood, treasurer. Mr. 
Strong’s admission to the concern is a fitting tribute to 
him for his many years of service with the company 
as accountant. His many friends in the lumber trade 
will congratulate him heartily on his deserved advance- 
ment, 


A. H. Stange, the sash and door manufacturer of Mer- 
rill, Wis., has returned from Colorado accompanied by 
his family. Mrs, Stange has been spending the sum- 
mer there for her health and has gained much from the 
change of climate. Mr. Stange went out some weeks 
ago to bring his family home and has been personally 
reinvigorated and strengthened for his tremendous re- 
sponsibilities in connection with his sash and door and 
lumber business, banking business ete., in which he is so 
largely interested. 


Walter M. Starrett, a well known lumber salesman 
in Illinois and Wisconsin territory and during the past 
year manager of the plant of the Flambeau Lumber 
Company, at Lac du Flambeau, Wis., has resigned the 
latter position and last week left with his family for 
Port Arthur, Ont., where he will take charge as man- 
ager of the plant and operations of the Pigeon River 
Lumber Company, the headquarters of which concern 
is at that point. Walter has a great many friends in 
the lumber business who are always glad to hear of 
his promotion to added responsibility. 


The firm of Bursik, Hulka & Co., sash, door and 
interior finish manufacturers at the southwest corner 
of Loomis and Twenty-first streets, this city, has been 
succeeded by Bursik, Krupka & Co., the change taking 
effect on August 8. Edward Krupka, who has been 
a member of the company for the past year and a half, 
has taken the place in the firm name heretofore filled 
by Alois Hulka, the latter retiring from the business. 
The other member of the firm is Joseph Vorisek. All 
the members of this concern are industrious and prac- 
tical mill men and well deserve the success that has 
thus far attended their efforts, 


E. D. Johnson, who for some time past has been 
conducting the Chicago branch of the Muskoka Lumber 
Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., will continue in the 
lumber business on his own account, with office as before 
at No. 510, 21 Quiney street. It is due to Mr. Johnson 
to say that the Chicago department of the business has 
been conducted profitably for the company and none of its 
difficulties ean be attributed to the company’s western 
business. Mr. Johnson is an energetic and capable 
lumberman and has a multitude of friends in the hard- 
wood. and white’ pine trade-of the north and south. 








Those who will entrust their orders to him can be 
assured that they will be attended to with promptness 
and fidelity. 


Superintendent J. F. Jabin, of the Pilsen station of 
the Chicago postoflice, has earned the gratitude of the 
members of the lumber trade in the Twenty-second street 
lumber district of this city, by reason of his continued 
efforts in behalf of an improved service in his district, 
For some time past he has been endeavoring to secure 
an electric postal car for service between his station 
and the postoflice down town. At present it requires 
fifty minutes to make the trip which is done by wagon 
and by transferring to the Wentworth avenue car line. 
He says that he believes with an electric postal car 
running on Center avenue he can reduce the time of 
deliveries by fully fifteen minutes. He secured the 
co-operation of a number of prominent lumbermen of 
the district and also of the Lumbermen’s Association, 
Postmaster Coyne has endorsed the project and now 
all that is necessary is to secure the active co-opera- 
tion of the Union Traction Company. General Manager 
John M. Roach, of the latter corporation, has assured 
those interested that he will install the service at 
an early date. 


M, J. Scanlon, treasurer of the Scanlon-Gipson Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was in the city on 
Saturday last and was a welcome visitor at the office 
of the AmMEricAN LuMBERMAN. Mr. Scanlon reported 
the lumber situation in splendid shape for both manu- 
facturers and distributers. He said that the output 
of his company this year would aggregate 165,000,000 
feet and he could have sold 50,000,000 feet more if he 
had had it. The company is building a mill at Clo- 
quet, Minn., which will be ready for operation October 
15 and will be run night and day after that date until 
stopped by cold weather. The company anticipates 
that the new mill will cut 25,000,000 feet of lumber 
yet this season. Mr. Scanlon has recently purchased 
for his company the steel rails and other equipment 
for thirty-five miles of logging road to be constructed 
from the mill at Cloquet into the company’s timber. 
He left for the east, accompanied by his family, on 
Saturday evening, intending to spend some time at the 
Pan-American Exposition and also to investigate and 
probably purchase logging appliances and other mill 
equipment at various points in Pennsylvania and else- 
where, with a view to perfecting the logging facilities 
at the new Cloquet plant. 





THE SECRET OF A MERITED SUCCESS. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


York and West Virginia. All of these gentlemen have 
had a wide experience in the trade and are popular 
among the retailers, 

Already in 1892 the Thompson & True Company had es- 
tablished a fine trade in doors and mill work, to which 
the True & True Company succeeded. In common with the 
rest of the sash and door fraternity during the last de- 
cade, it experienced several years of close figuring in or- 
der to show a balance on the right side of the ledger, 
but with conservative business management through the 
several years following the panic the True & True Com- 
pany not only did its share of business but gradually 
widened out its lines and increased its trade through all 
the dull period. The volume of business transacted by 
the True & True Company at this time is among the 
heaviest done by any wholesale sash and door concern in 
the country and has shown an especially gratifying in- 
crease during the several years since the company began 
operating a factory of its own. 

Mr. True ascribes a great deal of the success of the 
company to its liberality in advertising. While experi- 
menting during the early years of the business along 
various lines, some of them not altogether successful, 
he went deep into the subject of advertising in all its 
diversified forms, in order to discover where he could 
improve on the generally accepted methods of placing his 
wares before the public. The result of his investigations 
is now known of all men, at least to those interested in 
the lumber trade, for nowhere on this continent is there a 
sash and door concern bearing a more extended reputa- 
tion than that of the True & True Company. Not 
only is it known far and wide, but it is also known as a 
firm conducting business on the lines of strict integrity. 
At the present time Mr, True is as firm a believer in the 
value of advertising as he is in the tenets of his faith, and 
that is adamantine. In speaking of his experience in the 
adoption of a proper plan of action he says: 

“With the return of the business tide a few years ago, 
we began broadening out in all lines, among other things 
entering into a more liberal and extensive policy of ad- 
vertising, using freely and profitably the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessors. We made a 
careful study of all the advertising methods afforded, and 
finally concluded that the constant and persistent use of 
the columns of the leading lumber papers was the prac- 
tical solution of the problem. We are perhaps fortunate 
in adopting the course that we did, as our returns have 
been large and eminently satisfactory.” 

Socially Mr. True is one of the most agreeable men who 
could be encountered in a day’s journey. He is always 
ready to serve a fellow creature, possessing charitable 
impulses, and stands high in the estimation of his com- 
petitors as well as among all those with whom he comes 
in contact in a business way. He was married in Sep- 
tember, 1899, to Miss Frances Munger, of Chicago. He 
takes an abiding interest in the affairs of the Ashland 
Club, one of the prominent social organizations of the 
west side, and in his private life, as in his business 
career, no flaw can be discerned. 
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American Forestry Meeting. 





A Three Days’ Session at Denver—Many In- 
structive Papers Read. 





DENVER, Con., Aug. 29.—The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, in affiliation with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, began a three diys’ session 
on Tuesday morning at Denver. Henry Michelson, vice 
president for Colorado, acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing. 

Tuesday’s Sessions. 

After an address of welcome by United States Senator 
Thomas M. Patterson, routine business occupied the rest 
of the morning. 

In the afternoon pipers on the United States govern 
ment forest work were read and discussed. 

William L. Hall, of the bureau of forestry, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on “Progress in Tree Planting.” In 
part he said: 

The past year has been notable for the planting of timber. 
Never before were so many trees planted in a single year. 
The work is not limited to the plains, but extends throughout 
the Mississippi valley and to the Atlantic states, where some 
of the largest operations are now in progress. In the west 
besides for general utility many plantations have been estab- 


lished as investments and have proved profitable. Their 
success has influenced more extensive planting for the same 


purpose. Eastern planting has two purposes in view. First, 
to utilize the land, Second, to protect water supplies. Tor 
these purposes extensive planting is now being done. Both 


in the east and in the west the planting problem is being 
studied to. develop cheaper and more rapid methods, for on 
cheapness and rapidity will depend the importance of plant- 
ing in American forestry. 

Prof. LL. H. Pammel, of Ames, Iowa, read a paper on 
“What Should Be the Policy of the United States in 
the Uintah Forest Reserve?” his remarks including the 
following: 


The present policy of the government is ruinous to the 
best interests of the forest. With 200,000 sheep in the re- 
serve, tie herbaceous plants are cut down in such a manner 
that the forest covering, so important for the starting of a 
young forest growth, is entirely prevented, Five years ago 
there was an abundance of feed where, at the present time, 
many of the herds can scarcely find picking. Formerly water 
was much more abundant than now. Verennial springs have 
ceased. The ponds, lakes and meadows are drying up. Sheep 
are driven into the reserve in defiance of law and regulations. 
If the forests are to be protected, the government must 
exert its authority. 


Wednesday’s Sessions. 

The sessions were devoted to the reading and discus- 
sion of papers on irrigition and hydrographie work. A. L. 
Fellows, of Denver, Col., read a paper on “The Hydrog- 
raphy of Colorado,” in which he stated: 


That there is an intimate relationship between the subjects 
of forestry and of the water supply of any given region has 
been too well demonstrated to admit of argument. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the arid west, where practically 
no crops can be raised excepting by irrigation, and where 
streams which are used for the development of power for the 
mining industiy too frequently become so low through a large 
part of the year through deforestation that mines are com- 
pelled to close down for long periods. The work of the 
division of hydrography of the United States geographical 
survey consists largely in the determination of the discharges 
of different streams, throughout considerable periods of time, 
and thus statistics have become available that show the dis- 
charges through the different months. From these tables 
it is seen that during some of the months the discharge of 
a given stream is very large, much more than is required 
fur practicai use, while again for months the stream may be 
too low to meet the demand made upon it. 


He was followed by F. H. Newell, hydrographer of the 
United States Geographical Survey, on “Forests and 
Reservoirs.” Mr. Newell said in substance: 


Yull development of the resources of the United States, 
especially of the arid west, rests upon a complete utilization 
of the water for irrigation, power and municipal as well as 
domestic supply. The conservation of the waters and the 

rotection from pollution both natural and artificial rest 
argely upon the proper treatment of the forests at the 
headwaters of the streams. There can be no question as 
to the beneficial influence of these forests, although the ex- 
tent of this influence may be and still is open to investigation 
and discussion. The forests, with the accumulation cf 
vegetation upon the ground, serve to break the force of the 
rain and regulate the run-off; excessive soil erosion is to a 
large extent prevented, and the waters drained from the 
furests are og a rule free from suspended mineral matter. 

The government has set about the protection of the forests 
upon the headwater streams of the west, and congress has 
under consideration legislation tending to promote the con- 
struction of large reservoirs within or adjacent to the forest 
reserves, There are to be found on the headwaters of the 
strzams many valleys whose outlets can be closed by a Gam 
of moderate hight. holding back the water from melting 
snow or from occasional streams. These natural reservoir 
sites are being surveyed and their capacity and cost aseer- 
tained. The amount of water available by storage ig also 
being measured and facts recorded so as to make it possible 
to know definitely the benefits to be derived from the con- 
struction of these hydraulic works. 

ne of the sources of anxiety and uncertainty in regard 
to these reservoirs is the matter of silt or sediment. ‘The 
flood waters roll along sand, gravel and even boulders, de- 
positing them wherever the current is checked, These floods. 
entering the artificia) reservoirs, are brought to a halt and 
pag lay down their load, forming a coating, or layer of 
mud, in the reservoir, tending to diminish the storage capac- 
ity. If the water comes from forested slopes, where tue soil 
is pretected and held by roots, the amount of sed'ment may 
be regligible; but if. on the other hand, these forests are cut 
away, the underbrush and humus burned, the driving storms 
Soon attack and move the loose earth and disintegrated rock, 
starting them on their journey down the slopes. to be finally 
caught in the reservoir below. Thus it happens that it ts of 
first importance for the prolonged life of the reservoir that 
every care should be taken to perpetuate the forest cover 
pon ue catchment area, wherever this can assist in holding 

@ soil. 


Prof. R. H. Forbes, speaking of “The Open 
Range and the Irrigation Farmer,” briefly sketched 
the history of the occupation of the southwest by cattle 
and sheep herders, and outlined the general characteris- 
tics of the southwestern range country. He described 
the damage the semi-arid ranges sustain from overstock- 
ng, and presented some estimates of the effect of over- 
stocking upon the cattle and sheep industries. The 
effects of overstocking and of the consequently wornout 


ranges upon the irrigating water supply were also pre- 
sented, and the menace to storage reservoir propositions 
in washed country. The paper closed with a brief re- 
view of the present situation, with suggestions as to the 
remedial measures which should be studied and under- 
taken, and a consideration of the legal difficulties in- 
volved in putting into operation any scheme of range im- 
provement on a large scale. 

In the course of his remarks on “The Reclamation of 
the Arid Region,’ R. L. Fulton, of Reno, Nev., said that 
too many people imagine that the reclamation of the arid 
portions of the Union would add to the burden of the 
agricultural class in the older states by increasing pro- 
duction, without a proportionate addition to consump- 
tion. This he held to be a fallacy. The reclamation of 
the arid states, Mr. Fulton said, would create the largest 
markets for the products of the factory and the forest, 
the shop and the warehouse, of New England and the 
middle states, that could be developed in the world. If 
foreign trade is worth working for, surely domestic trade 
is twice or thrice as valuable, for by it we keep at home 


the benefits that accrue in buying and selling in 
making and in using. 
In the afternoon a paper was presented by 


S. J. Holsinger, of Phoenix, Ariz., on “The Boundary 
Line Between the Forest and the Desert.” Mr. Holsinger 
explained the relation of the forests to the deserts of 
the southwest, particularly the dwarfed forest growth, 
including the shrubbery of canons, foothills and streams, 
as a conservator of moisture, a barrier of erosion, na- 
ture’s safeguard for natural reservoirs which feed springs 
and retain normal conditions of moisture in valleys, and 
as an element to a system of artificial water storage 
for the reclamation of arid lands. The general question 
of the preservation and reproduction of the forests is 
gaining a prominent place in public interest, but the 
functions of the brush land—the serub oak, cedar, mes- 
quite and chapparal—-are not so generally realized. ‘hese 
are as important in their field as the forests which yield 
commercial timber. The forest-cover of the high moun- 
tains conserves moisture and resists erosion; the shrub- 
bery of the foothills and valleys fastens the silt and 
debris which escape the grasp of the spruce and the pine. 

Mr. Holsinger was followed by T. P. Lukens, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on “The Re-Forestation of Watersheds,” in 
which he stated: 

That depletion of forests causes extremes of flood and 
drouth is shown by the present conditions in southern Cuali- 
fornia, as contrasted with the same area prior to the inroads 
of unrestricted sheep and cattle grazing, wasteful methods 
of lumbering and destructive fires. Originally the mountains 
and valleys were well forested and the streams flowed con- 
tinucusly. The effect of these abuses is seen in the de- 
creased flow of streams and the rapid deterioration of the 
originally productive soil, The remedies tage mt are the 
absolute prohibition of grazing, except within fenced areas, 
the employment of rangers to guard against fires and to 
enforce the grazing regulations and the inauguration of im- 
proved methods of lumbering under trained foresters. 

William H. Knight, of Los Angeles, Cal., in an article 
entitled “The Underflow of Water in Southern Califor- 
nia,” distinguished the underflow from subterranean 
streams which lie hundreds of feet below the surface, 
which are reached only by penetrating through thick lay- 
ers of impervious rock, and have their sources far distant. 
He described the underflow as following the courses of 
streams which in the rainless season are insignificant, or 
apparently dry. Their beds consist of accumulated de- 
posits of sand from ten to sixty feet in depth. Under- 
neath this sand and lying on the hard, impervious rock, is 
a stratum of gravel and sometimes small boulders, 
through which the water that has percolated from the 
stream above finds an adequate channel for a steady 
movement of the undercurrent. The examples of the 
cities of Los Angeles, San Diego and Riverside in obtain- 
ing their water supply were cited as illustrating the 
value of this underflow in furnishing an abundant and 
constant supply of pure water. The possibility was point- 
ed out that many streams in the arid region between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, apparently worthless at 
the surface, contain beneath the bleaching sands sufficient 
water to develop large areas of agricultural lands, and 
to supply abundantly the towns and cities which would 
consequently grow up in the now desert valleys. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting was held in the 
Central Presbyterian church, and short addresses were 
made by Hon. Thomas M. Patterson, Gov. EK. P. Savage, 
of Nebraska, Hon. Thomas F. Walsh, Hon. Platt Rogers 
and others, followed by an illustrated lecture by Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, forester of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, entitled “The Government and the 
Forest Reserves.” 


Thursday’s Session. 


On Thursday morning miscellaneous papers were pre- 
sented by A. D. Hopkins, Ph. D., on “Insect Enemies of 
Forests and Forest Products,” and Prof. W. R. Dudley, 
of Stanford University, California, and others. 

Dr. Hopkins briefly reviewed the subject of insect 
enemies of forests and forests products, and their rela- 
tion to the scientific methods of forest management, and 
gave valuable hints of how to combat these pests. 

Mr. Dudley said in part: 


This fir is practically limited to the sparsely wooded Santa 
Lucia mountains of Monterey county, California. have 
recently demonstrated by personal exploration that it Is 
much more widely extended in these mountains than formerly 
supposed. It is, or might be made, an element of importance 
as a cover about the headwaters of the Carmel river, which 
supplies Pacific Grove, Monterey and Hotel del Monte witb 
pure mountain water; also of the Arroyo Seco, a branch of 
the Salinas river, storage reservoir sites on which were in- 
vestigated last year by the United States hydrographic engi- 
neers, These mountains have been badly burned over. A 
protection of this rare species would be a protection of great 
material interest besides. 


At the conclusion of the morning session a recess was 
had until 2:30 o’clock, when the reports of the various 
committees were heard, unfinished business disposed 
of and the meeting adjourned sine die. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Little or no change is to be noted in the lumber trade. 
The strike situation—that of the steel workers in the 
east and central west and the dock strike in San Fran- 
cisco— has shown no new developments. Both sides are 
claiming gains, and in the meantime business generally 
is showing no very serious effects, except in San Fran- 
cisco, where shipments are practically tied up. Now 
that the crop loss in corn, oats ete. is pretty well 
known, and which has not turned out as badly as was at 
first anticipated, confidence is returning and from the 
drouth districts come reports of increasing inquiry and 
demand. The opening up of the new country in the 
southwest and the necessary installation of lumber yards 
in that section which has been followed by rush orders 
for material, have given southwestern mills an oppor- 
tunity to clean up most of their old stocks. 

* * * 

Each year as the fall trade approaches there is the 
same complaint from manufacturers in the north, south 
and west of car shortage and the conditions in that re- 
spect do not differ from those of previous 
years. With the heavy movement of grain, which rail- 
roads give the preference, the equipment is pushed to its 
utmost capacity and already complaints are being made 
of the scarcity of rolling stock. It is stated that in: the 
south where cars are ordered in for shipment to new 
towns in the territory, the railroads absolutely refuse to 
set cars, claiming that their limited side track facilities 
at those points preclude the possibility of handling ship- 
ments. In the northern tier of grain producing states 
this same trouble of car shortage is being felt and manu- 
facturers say that for the next thirty days they expect 
to experience a very acute car shortage, or until the 
bulk of grain in that section has been moved. 

* os * 

The mill men on the Pacific coast, especially in the 
Puget sound district, report themselves as particularly 
well satisfied with the condition of things generally. 
There is a large amount of building going on and the 
demand for yard stock covering all grades is excellent. 
Trade at San Francisco is in a chaotic state and has 
had a very depressing effect, especially on cargo ship- 
ments, both foreign and domestic. Foreign demand is 
fairly well maintained and several large orders are noted 
during the past week. The proposed advance in east 
bound freight rates from the sound country, to take ef- 
feet September 1, has raised a storm of protest from 
shingle manufacturers who say that the movement on the 
part of the railroads is exceedingly inopportune, as they 
will suffer heavy losses on contracts made for future de- 
livery and that it will have a very bad effect on the 
shingle industry of the Pacific coast and cause the fall 
trade to be placed elsewhere. The shingle market as a 
whole is rather weak and it is possible that a large 
number of the mills will close down entirely or curtail 
production until the market shall have regained more 
strength. 

* ae + 

Stocks of white pine remain limited and the mills are 
shipping out their product as fast as it comes from the 
saw and the prospects are that the fall and winter 
trade will see small and broken assortments on hand 
which will naturally keep prices at their present range. 
if indeed, values be not materially increased. 
Country dealers report a good trade and increasing in- 
quiry, but not as large a farmers’ trade in the drouth 
districts as would otherwise have been the case. This 
however, will be taken care of by the building that is 
being done in towns. The recent advance in prices has 
caused but little curtailment in demand, and _ there 
is little prospect of the mills being able to accumulate 
stocks. One of the strongest concerns in the northwest, 
which has shipped 100,000,000 feet this year, says it 
could have filled orders for 50,000,000 feet more had it 
been in possession of the assortment of stock asked for. 
This is but one instance of the charicter of the trade, and 
warrants the assumption that as the season advances the 
natural tendency will be to harden values, if not actually 
placing the entire list on a much higher basis. 

*. + et 

The yellow pine mill men report an inereise in in- 
quiries, with a volume of sales as large as usual, a con- 
tinued scarcity of stocks and orders sufficient to carry 
them for the next two to four weeks. Business in the 
drouth district is picking up and country dealers in 
that section say that prospects for a good fall trade are 
excellent. Down in the Lone Star state some of the 
mills have issued a new list, with prices considerably 
in advance over the old, which should to a certain ex- 
tent relieve the pressure in the northwest. The de- 
mand for car and railroad material is strong and manu- 
facturers who make a specialty of bill stuff say that 
they have about all the business they can handle, the 
only drawback being the growing scarcity of ears, which 
is one of the vicissitudes the mill man has to contend 
with at this season of the year. 

& 2 


A slight improvement in hardwoods is noticeable; 
thit is about all and there is a great deal of complaint 
from dealers in that line. As has been stated in these 
columns before, the trouble appears to lie with the 
dealers themselves. The chief end of the dealer has 
been to make a sale no matter whether any profit ac- 
crues or not, and as a consequence the buyer gets the 
opinion that there is a plethora of hardwood stocks in 
the country, that he can get what he wants at any time 
and buys only for his immediate pressing needs. _ This 
is what has in a measure demoralized the hardwood 
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trade during the past year, and until the dealer calls a 
halt on this method of procedure just so long will the 
apathy, which has almost become chronic, continue. 
There is a little foreign demand, but that market is 
still in a rather comatose state. 

* * . 

The condition of cypress is, if anything, better than 
any time during the year. One authority estimates 
that there is not over 75,000,000 feet of dry cypress of 
good grade on hand at all the cypress mills, those on the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts combined. The call for 
cypress for planing mills and sash and door factory use 
is constantly increasing, drawing the supplies of this 
class of lumber to a low point. The mills in Louis- 
iana are all running full time with a plentiful supply 
of logs on hand and some of them are getting their 
stocks in better shape than for some time past. These 
mills were affected somewhat by the western crop sit- 
uation, but have since recovered. Texas is making an 
active demand on cypress producers for shingles and is 
also consuming a much larger amount of cypress lum- 
ber than formerly. Aitogether the cypress people are 
unanimous in the opinion that they are to have an ex- 
eellent fall trade, with prices fully maintained. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Shipments from this market continue heavy, 
but receipts have increased materially of late so that a 
better assortment of stock is visible at most of the city 
yards. This is shown by the fact that there is not so 
much shopping around between the yards as has been the 
ease throughout the entire season. Stocks in some items, 
however, have not materially increased and 12-inch 
boards, 6-inch fencing, long piece stuff and other items 
that have been scarce all this summer are in only slightly 
improved supply at present. Even now some of the deal- 
ers are not receiving much more than they are sending 
out by rail and wagon, but with the prospect of an ad- 
vance in lake freight rates ahead of them the disposition 
among the yard men is to crowd their cargo lumber for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. 

Reports from the country yards are quite general of 
good trade and large inquiry in all directions, In some 
parts of the nearby retail territory there have been 
partial crop failures, and in these sections the retailers 
are not looking for as much of a volume of farmers’ trade 
as they had expected. They have about abandoned any 
hope for the sale of any large amount of corn crib stock 
this fall and figure that barn building will also be greatly 
restricted. But building in the towns is going forward 
actively and this will probably constitute the bulk of 
their fall business. The advanced prices recently effected 
in all wholesale markets have doubtless shut off some 
trade, although local wholesalers say they have not no- 
ticed any serious results thus far. Northern shippers 
will propably experience a slight curtailment on this 
account, as they have lately been compelled to make an- 
other raise on several items. Many of them, however, 
are welcoming a little falling off of orders in order to 
even up their assortments for the late fall and winter 
business. 

The prospect is that prices will be rigidly maintained 
by both cargo and carload shippers throughout the fall 
and winter, in spite of 1 considerable curtailment of bus- 
iness as the result of the drouth in the central western 
states. Stocks of white pine are so limited that there 
will be no more than enough lumber to go around, as it 
is. The steel strike is certainly not cutting the figure in 
eastern business that was feared, demand from that 
quarter appearing to be about as vigorous as ever. Just 
now eastern dealers are the best cargo buyers in the 
market and are not worrying so much about prices as 
they are that they will not be able to get a sufficient 
quantity of lumber in pile in time for their fall trade. 

Matters on the cargo market are about as usual, only 
a few cargoes arriving for sale on the market from time 
to time, the bulk of the arrivals being still sold in ad- 
vance of loading. Piece stuff is firm at $13.75 to $14; 
common inch is quotable at $17.50; hemlock ranges from 
$9 to $9.25 for the ordinary class of stock. Shingles are 
scarce and *A* white cedars bring $2.70 to $2.75. Lath 
are in demand at $3.25 for No. 1 white pine and $2.75 for 
No. 1 mixed. Freights are likely to show an advance 
soon. 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 
the week ending August 24, 1901, for which permits 
were issued by the Chicago building department, were 
as follows: 








CLASS. No. Total Value. 
REN OS SO eee eee 57 $111,170 
es Sr eet 19 104,400 
ee Se eee 28,000 
BB000. £0 GOO00 5.2 ccceccccsces 3 105,000 
A. B. Mulvey, brick apartment..... 1 125,00 
ND ea nm bie Kk Ow oA 88 $573,570 
Totals for preceding week......... 67 366,100 





Minneapolis, Minn, The market continues to show 
strong tendencies. Demand continues to be larger than 
was anticipated for this season of the year, and espe- 
cially is this true from the section southwest of 
Minneapolis, including Nebraska, Kansas and parts of 
Iowa where the crops were a partial failure. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers had anticipated a falling off in de- 
mand from that section during this month, but say that 
so far there has been no important change in the com- 
plexion of the situation, and their advices from retail- 
ers located in that part of the northwest are very fa- 
vorable as to the future. 

Locally and with mills in the northern section of the 


state the feature of the situation this week is the con- 
tinued and acute shortage in available cars. Mills in 
northern Minnesota seem to be the worst sufferers, but 
local manufacturers and jobbers have extreme difficulty 
in procuring all the cars they require. The wheat and 
flax movement has now begun and railroads are moving 
the grain as fast as it can be gotten to them from the 


farmers. Then there is a much heavier movement of 
merchandise than usual at this season owing to the 
great prosperity of this section and this is tying up 
some of the available cars. That the car shortage is 
acute is shown by the fluctuation from day to day in 
the shipments and receipts at this pont. Both receipts 
and shipments are considerably lower than a week ago, 
and this is said to be due to lack of cars in which to 
ship out white pine more than to any other cause. As- 
sortments of dry lumber are said to be improving and 
less complaint is being heard from manufacturers than 
for several months. 

Sawing operations are not likely to be interrupted 
until the river shall freeze over. Supplies at the turn- 
ing works above Minneapolis are ample to permit the 
mills to continue work for three or four weeks, and 
another large drive, estimated to contain 100,000,000 
feet, is between here and St. Cloud. Log receipts by 
rail the past week have shown a substantial increase 
and aggregate 3,042,000 feet, about the heaviest receipts 
of any week so far this year. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the past week, 
as compared with the preceding week and the same 
week a year ago, is as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
leet. Feet. 
SS POE 300,000 1,500,000 
EY *p.8.00 49.4080 BOR 285,000 2,105,000 
i) 7 SRS ere 435,000 1,425,000 
BACUPGRY occ vc vececvececes 540,000 2,305,000 
OS Perr eee 540,000 990,000 
UROMAE. cox 40° pee wo S019 :0.9 0 wie 210,000 1,410,000 
| Pere rrr ce ee 2,310,000 9,735,000 
ee ener 2,595,000 10,215,000 
ee ee ee 280,000 480,000 
Same week last year... .1,575,000 7,355,000 
ee a 


Saginaw Valley. The market is firm. Not much 


. business has been reported during the week in large 


lots, the principal one being the sale of 2,500,000 feet 
of mill culls and box. Several small lots were bought. 
The market is strong and there is a demand for all the 
stock offering, but there is little of it, as stocks have 
been sold up closely. This is the situation here and 
throughout eastern Michigan. Quotations rule about 
the same as last week, log run ranging from $18 to 
$23; box, $14 to $15; mill eulls, $12. Norway is worth 
$14 and upward. Yard dealers have had a good August 
business. Many dealers have not expected a big busi- 
ness, but it far exceeds that of the corresponding 
month last year, and the tone of the market is healthy. 
Stocks are being steadily cut into, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The white pine market is 
in a good healthy state with every prospect of it continu- 
ing so for an indefinite period. Stock is becoming more 
plentiful and dealers report that they do not find it 
necessary to piece out at different yards to such an 
extent as heretofore. Prices have been advanced all 
along the line within the last week on some of the 
better grades as much as $2, which is attributed to the 
constantly growing expense to which dealers are sub- 
jected in handling the stock. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be no doubt that low 
grades are weakening and that the stiffness in good 
grades must continue. Reports from New York repeat 
the former statements of the encroachment of North 
Carolina pine, especially in the box trade, and at least 
one leading dealer has it that there is a drop in Cana- 
dian low grade pine. With this condition it looks as 
though there would be need of lower prices in the 
west on all pine not fit for cutting up. A local dealer 
states that he can buy box pine here for less than it 
will cost him in Duluth and several others to whom his 
figures were submitted agree that he was correct. He 
says that No, 4 boards in Duluth cost $13 and that the 
freight here is $2.50. Add to this an estimate that it 
costs, everything considered, $2 to put lumber through 
a yard here and the total, $17.50, is above the selling 
price of this grade here. The only chance of getting 
even is the possibility of laying out for better grades 
enough to come to $1. 


—ee—raeeraerorr 


Boston, Mass. The white pine situation is somewhat 
monotonous, in that little stock finds its way into the 
hands of the lumber buyer and no inducement is offered 
by the patient holder of the stock. It is easily a case 
of take it or leave it with this class of lumber, and 
there is no disposition shown to force the sale of any 
of the grades by weakening of the price list. The higher 
grades, of course, are extremely scarce, an old story 
which has become so much a matter of course that it 
is almost idle to repeat it longer. 





Baltimore, Md. Business in white pine is without 
striking developments. The movement continues to 
be of modest dimensions, but is quite steady, and 
yields in the main profitable returns. Values are 
firmly maintained. No marked decline has taken place 
during the summer in any direction and the character 
of the general situation is such as to inspire confidence 
in the future. All the indications suggest a contin- 
uance of gratifying activity, at least for the present, 
and a feeling of satisfaction prevails. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There is scarcely any improve- 
ment in the local demand, much of the business being 
for out of town accounts. Movements of stocks are 
not over brisk. The market continues to be very firm, 
especially for the selected items on the lists. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Eastern spruce is very strong with 
arrivals light and promptly absorbed at good prices, 
Ordinary wide cargoes are quoted at $18.50 to $20, 
while narrow is at the old figures, $16 to $17. It is 
purely a seller’s market. The mills have logs enough 
it is reported to run out present orders, but difficulties 
will come on time deliveries. Prices are still firm. 








Bangor, Me. ‘The spruce market continues firm at 
very fair prices, and orders for yard stock are coming 
in quite freely from Boston and other New England 
points. Random is selling on the basis of $14 at Ban- 
gor, which would be a fairly good price had manufac- 
turers been able to get their logs at usual rates. With 
the overrun (1,150 to 1,250 feet of lumber to 1,000 feet 
of logs) and what is got from short lumber and, in 
some cases, from the waste, $14 for random spruce will 
carry a manufacturer through, the amount of profit de- 
pending upon conditions, which vary greatly in indi- 
vidual cases. Boston circulars report that market as 
very firm at $19 to $20 a thousand for 10 and 12-inch 
dimensions; $18 to $19 for 9-inch and under; $17.50 to 
$19 for 10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 feet and up; 
$15 to $16.50 for 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 
feet and up; $16 to $17 for all other randoms, 9-inch 
and under, 10 feet and up; $15.50 to $17 for merchant- 
able boards, 5-inch and up; $17 to $17.50 for matched 
boards; $12.50 to $13 for outs; $14 for bundled furring. 





Boston, Mass.'The spruce men have become se accus- 
tomed to their strong position that they have even 
ceased to be jubilant but take it as a matter of course 
when they are begged for stock, and are doing quite 
a favor when they sell any kind of a bill at the regu- 
lation list price. The list as a whole has been riised to 
the tune of about $1 and in some instances a trifle more, 
by virtue of the purely natural causes which attend 
the situation and without individual or concerted attempt 
on the part of the owners of the stock. 


——_—eeeOeooeoY 


Philadelphia, Pa. There is a good demand, and the 
reports from the mills are of plenty of business in hand 
and in sight. Prices remain unchanged. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There is something doing in the cedar 
trade these days, the demand for long poles and shingles 
being about as active as are anything else in the lum- 
ber line. There is likewise a pretty fair general re- 
quest for ties. So far as posts are concerned the move- 
ment is without much volume or urgency, although lo- 
cal dealers say that they are having some good inquiry 
for carload lots. 








ee ee 


Minneapolis, Minn. Inquiry for posts is becoming 
more brisk and orders are now being placed for fall 
delivery. The trade has not as yet assumed large pro- 
ortions but there are indications that the fall demand 
is to be large. Prices remain firm at figures previously 
quoted. Poles for telephone work are not in as good 
demand as a few weeks ago, but on account of shortage 
in stock values remain firm. But few shingles can “be 
found on the market and practically no sales are re- 
ported, 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. There is little if any difference of opinion 
between hardwood people as to the condition of that 
industry. It is not healthy, nor is it in consonance 
with the general lumber situation. Trade in hardwoods 
ought to be active and prices firm, but neither of these 
desirable qualities are apparent. At the same time 
some of the Chicago hardwood firms express themselves 
as being well satisfied with the volume of their present 
business, which in most instances is above that of a 
year ago, but as nearly everybody knows 1900 was a 
poor year in the hardwood trade and any improvement 
at this stage of the season over the corresponding period 
last year is no occasion for surprise or congratulation. 
It may be said on the whole that the local hardwood 
business is good, but it is so far below expectations 
that it is disappointing and as a natural result every- 
body is complaining, whether justly or unjustly. 

The truth about the hardwood situation is that the 
business is overdone; that every dealer is so anxious 
to do something that he overlooks the first principles 
of commercial ethics in endeavoring to keep his volume 
of trade up to a certain mark, which he may have 
reached last year or the year before or some other time, 
and in attempting to do this he has to make a sacri 
fice of values. Nowadays no dealer in hardwoods 1s 
content to wait and let the buyer come to him, but 
must perforce go out and seek the buyer. When every- 
body that has lumber to sell is doing the same thisg 
the buyer naturally feels that he is being much sough 
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after and therefere discriminates in price as between 
his different offers. It makes the buyer think that 
there is a world of stock to pick from, with the result 
that he doesn’t buy as much as he would have done 
otherwise and frequently buys only from hand to mouth, 
under the impression that the supply is unlimited and 
he can continue to sort out the choice lots for an indef- 
inite period. Once in every few years he makes a mis- 
take, but the rule holds good notwithstanding, however 
much it may be to the discredit of the holders of hard- 
wood lumber. 

There is not much change in quarter sawed white 
oak, which may now be bought at from $38 to $42 
at the mill, according to the views of manufacturers. 
It may be said, however, that compared with a year 
ago only a few manufacturers are now making quarter 
sawed white oak and these are mostly large concerns 
that can afford to hold it and do not propose to sacri- 
fice it at the present market values. 

Regarding plain red oak, it is stated that no big 
lots of dry stock are going begging. Those small mills 
manufacturing oak who are willing to cut to order 
in consideration of a money advance on the contract, 
are mostly shut down, either through lack of logs or 
lack of money. The large mills now in operation are 
not cutting quartered stock at all, confining themselves 
to plain white and red. In the opinion of good judges 
this will cause a scarcity of quartered oak of both vari- 
eties by next spring. 

A well known hardwood authority states that the 
slowness of quartered oak this season is largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that a large proportion of the furni- 
ture and other factories are using quartered oak only 
in the shape of veneers, when previously they had used 
the inch and thicker lumber. This will undoubtedly 
account for much of the apparent surplus of quartered 
stock on hand at the mills and in the wholesale yards 
and the apparent falling off of demand. _ 

Lately some new features have developed in the bass- 
wood situation. At present the larger consumers of 
basswood are buying it only in small quantities and 
in some instances are getting hold of it rather cheap. 
In view of the fact that basswood is one of the most 
staple hardwoods this is regarded as dep'orable. There 
is evidently no great surplus in the hands of producers 
or dealers and it is evident that if a little more dis- 
cretion were to be observed on the part of holders 
prices could easily be sustained at profitable figures. 
As it is, it is believed that the present drain on bass- 
wood stock if continued will ultimately result in a 
strong market for the winter and early spring. 

The market for ash is considerably mixed, inasmuch 
as dealers say that they are unable to purchase dry 
stocks at anything like the price at which it is offered 
frequently to their customers. At the present time 
there is an inquiry out for something like 700,000 feet 
of thick ash running from 14 to 4 inches, about 30 
percent of which is required 24 inches and up and per- 
sistent inquiry does not reveal any large dry stocks 
in the hands of either producers or wholesalers. Prices 
at the mill vary from $28 to $34 according to thickness 
and localitv. As a matter of fact, there is not much 
stability to the ash market, which varies as much, 
perhaps, as that of any other lumber. — R 

There is some inquiry for 2-inch and thicker hickory. 
Stocks of hickory plank are hard to find. The trouble 
seems to be with hickory that most of the stock is 
now cut into sizes for wagon and carriage consumption 
and manufacturers have found it to their interest to 
cut it into small dimension rather than into plank. 
Stocks of hickory plank ought to be worth something 
like $40 in this market, but this quotation is not to 
be depended upon by shippers. 

ileaweed E comelieate quiet, although recent trans- 
actions lead to the belief that there will be some activ- 
ity soon. Prices remain dormant. — 

There is no particular movement in rough maple, nor 
are prices encouraging. Sales of inch lumber have 
been recently effected at the old figures of $5, $10 
and $15 for cull, common and firsts and seconds. Thick 
maple, however, has a bright outlook and there seems 
to be a considerable demand for it, with a chance for 
an early improvement in prices. Stocks of thick maple 
are all in the hands of one or two substantial dealers 
and it would indeed be surprising if better prices were 
not obtained in the near future. Maple flooring manu- 
feturers are having all the business they can handle 
and as far as the manufactured article goes the situation 
could not well be improved upon. 


———ere—errrr" 


_ Minneapolis, Minn. The market is dull but as this 
is expected during the present month no complaint is 
heard from handlers. Dealers at this point anticipate a 
heavy fall demand and are making purchases to be pre- 
pared for future orders. Consumers of hardwoods are 
not at present on the market for goods and as a result 
ries are not clearly defined. 
orereree—n—* 

‘St, Louis, Mo. Wholesalers in this section are 
ot yet through complaining at the dullness of 
the situation. There has been considerable im- 
Movement since the beginning of the month, 
itt it has not been as marked nor as energetic 
‘all imagined it might be. No one reports that the 
demand from any one class of consumers is fully up to 
henormal. In all lines the consumption is heavy, but 
some reason the hand to mouth method of buying still 
Mevails and the consumer who is laying in a stock of 
‘nber for future use is an exception. It may be early 
Wexpect a heavy fall demand, but the fact that buying 
ts been so limited for such a long period, combined with 

eat activity in consumption, has been considered 
ple reason for the belief that fall trade would set in 


early and would be heavy. That the showing thus far 
made is not brilliant is disappointing, but that there is 
continued improvement gives some strength to the sit- 
uation. 

Local wholesalers are finding trade in spots. Sales- 
men report that the most active trading is with the in- 
terior finish people. Furniture factories are also busy, 
but the majority of them have enough stock to keep them 
in operation without making heavy purchases. It is 
just in filling in lots that they are indulging, but the ac- 
tivity of their consumption makes it probable that they 
will be forced to buy more heavily a little later. The 
implement people seem to be well supplied with all of 
their hardwood needs, but are sending out heavy in- 
quiries. Purchases of wagon material are heavy, es- 
pecially in box boards, hickory, thick oak and cut to size 
material. 

The majority of the local yards show a surplus of low 
grades of oak, especially in quartered white and red, and 
there is not much upper grade quartered white. Quar- 
tered red is in oversupply with everyone, while plain red, 
especially in l-inch, is hard to find. Some green stock is 
on hand, but the demand has been such that no whole- 
saler can offer a reasonable excuse for the possession of 
a single car of dry l-inch. Almost this same condition 
is true of l-inch plain white. In thick white the supply 
of green stock is excellent and the demand for more of 
it has declined during the past few weeks, but dry lum- 
ber is wanted by everyone. There have been sales of 
plain red oak on this market at $29, although the pre- 
vailing price ranges to $1 less than this figure. Quartered 
white is sold at about $42 to $43 for 1-inch stock, with a 
range of $2 higher for 1} and 14-inch. The latter two 
thicknesses are especially desirable at the present time; 
they are in poor supply. Much activity continues in 
the demand for dimension oak and a larger number of 
mills are getting it out than ever before. Cottonwood 
remains in the depths, so far as this market is concerned, 
but dealers report that gum has improved slightly dur- 
ing the past few weeks. The demand from the tobacco 
box people is calling for an immense quantity of stock 
and the furniture and other lines are fairly active buy- 
ers. Prices, however, remain very low, with poor pros- 
pects of an immediate betterment. Hickory lumber and 
wagon stock are wanted by the local dealers, but are not 
in much evidence in present receipts. Elm, sycamore, 
maple and the other hardwoods are inactive. Poplar 
squares are in strong demand but are hard to secure. 

errr 

Memphis, Tenn. Although there has been little if 
any change in the price situation business has shown 
a decided improvement within the past week, the out- 
put is much less than the withdrawals from stock and 
in consequence there is an appreciable shrinkage in 
the supply of dry stock. Dealers are anticipating a 
good trade this fall and therefore are not inclined to 
sacrifice their holdings. 





New Orleans, La. With the foreign demand still ab- 
sent there is little new to report in the condition of the 
hardwood market. There are stocks in abundance, and 
ocean rates and tonnage still leave nothing wanting but 
the foreign demand at suitable prices. This demand 
does not come, and as a result the market is in its same 
sluggish condition. 

ere 

New York City. The best call just now is for chest- 
nut, which is in great demand for finish. There is 
also a good demand for poplar, while plain and quar- 
tered oak are moving fairly well with values firm. Ash 
is also in demand with prices firmly held. 

a 

Buffalo, N. Y. Improvement is general in the hard- 
wood situation, though the movement is not yet what 
it ought to be. As a rule the summaries show better 
than they were expected to. The trade is not really 
firm yet, as all agree that there is a great difference in 
the demand from week to week, and with this prices 
are not very regular and demand is not only looking for 
concessions but is finding ‘them. A report that is favor- 
able to firmer prices is that there is no surplus stock 
coming from the mills. One large oak firm is receiving 
advices from the southwest to the effect that orders 
are filled, if at all, about sixty days from the saw. As 
these mills have been running steadily there is no fear 
of an overstock. There will be no weakening here, un- 
less made necessary by undue competition, and all indi- 
cations are that the market will become firmer as the 
season advances. The demand for such scarce woods 
as chestnut and cherry is so great that any one who 
has them is able to command his own prices for them. 
There seems to be an increased call for red birch also, 
apparently as a substitute for oak. 

—_—rr ron 

Boston, Mass, The market is not at all brisk and 
snappy, as its well wishers would like to see it, but 
underneath it all is an undertone which generally makes 
for strength in the end. The “deadly dull” of midsum- 
mer is still upon us, the fall trade not having yet started 
up. Quartered white oak, which heads the list by vir- 
tue of old tradition and that only, at present is some- 
what soggy with a wide variety of prices to choose from. 
If the truth be told, however, the quality of the stock 
varies quite as widely as the prices. Nice cars must 
be paid for at the rate of $60 to $63. White ash is 
active enough to satisfy all but the very ambitious, and 
salesmen are bringing in orders of fair volume. There 
is nothing particularly weak about the situation; neither 
is there a pronounced boom. In brown ash, however, 
the scarcity has never been quite overcome, and large 

users are yet scanning the horizon pretty constantly 
to satisfy their demands. Maple creates no comment of . 
any kind, which generally is equivalent to saying that 


a very comfortable little business is being done, with no 
fireworks attending it in the shape of either rocket or 
plummet prices. There is a good deal of elm, appar- 
ently, from the number of salesmen who have it on 
their lists, and the price is the object of more or less 
determined talk on the part of the buyer. Fancy vari- 
eties of hardwoods move satisfactorily and in fair vol- 
ume for the season. 
. —_—_—err 

Baltimore, Md. The market contains various ele- 
ments of strength. Good, dry oak and ash have ad- 
vanced somewhat or remain very firm, and the condi- 
tions are gradually assuming a more encouraging as- 
pect. The extreme quiet which prevailed during a 
large part of the summer is slowly giving place to evi- 
dences of revived activity and the future promises 
well. The foreign outlook, however, has not im- 
proved to any appreciable extent. Stocks abroad are 
still large, and the disposition of holders to stand out 
for higher prices retards the distribution. The situa- 
tion could easily be relieved by a discontinuance of the 
practice of shipping on consignment, but such a con- 
summation is hardly to be looked for. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is quiet, especially 
for nearby business, and the bulk of the transactions 
is for country and upstate accounts. The market is 
fairly firm, but one hears now and again of under- 
bidding in the hope of moving stocks. From one 
source there was quite a little cutting of prices, so 
much so as to surprise most dealers who kept in close 
touch with mill values. The outlook for hardwood 
business later is regarded as good. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The carload trade is reported to be slightly 
more active, with an improvement in prices. A Wis- 
consin dealer recently reported that he had been able 
to get $11.50 for hemlock piece stuff on a Chicago rate 
and that demand seemed to be good at that quotation. 
Buyers in this market, however, report that they are 
able to buy hemlock in carloads delivered here at less 
than the prive above quoted, while as for water ship- 
ments there is positively no improvement whatever over 
the situation of the first three months of the season. 
Stocks are now offered at from $9 to $9.25 for short 
piece stuff, although in some instances $9.50 is paid 
for an exceptionally good lot. Eastern hemlock pro- 
ducers are firming up on their prices and it doubtless 
will not be long ere this sentiment is reflected in this 
section if white pine and yellow pine piece stuff con- 
tinue to be as hard to get hold of as they are at pres- 


ent. 
_—eereaeaea 

New York City. Conditions for this stock are bet 
ter in the outside districts than locally, and even at 
that there is considerable call. The local sales are at 
the $14.50 ‘base. There is no definite action by manu- 
facturers to advance figures as far as the metropolitan 
district is concerned, although the talk of advancing 
prices in contiguous districts will probably be fol- 
lowed by a rise here. Prices for Philadelphia delivery 
have been raised 50 cents. 


—eorn—rnrnrv 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a decided scarcity of hem- 
lock boards reported and some dealers say that the 
price must advance, but others do not take that view 
of the market. There is an effort to cover the shortage 
by shipments from Michigan, which is met by the usual 
complaint on the part of non-handlers of Michigan 
hemlock that it is inferior to the Pennsylvania variety. 
Still there is considerable of it used here and the 
change in price, if any, must be a matter of future de- 
velopment. 





— 


Philadelphia, Pa. There continues to be a very good 
movement and both the Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia mills have as much business as they can com- 
fortably handle. Under such circumstances the mar- 
ket had taken an upward course, and $14.50, which 
was made the price by one or two of the leaders a 
couple of weeks ago, has now been generally adopted. 
As previously pointed out in this column, there are 
those in the trade who think that the addition of an- 
other 50 cents is not far from a possibility by fall. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The general trade in poplar is good and the 
situation in the local market is in accordance with that 
at large. There is no heavy surplus of stock of any 
grade at the mills and dealers here say that firsts and 
seconds are really scarce. Common and cull, however, 
are somewhat more plentiful, and an occasional shading 
of price is observed. On the upper grades, however, 
there is no cutting so far as can be perceived. 





Boston, Mass. The poplar men are asking $39 as an 
average price for firsts and seconds with an advance 
of $2 for the thicker lumber. They are getting this 
easily and the action of the buyer is somewhat accel- 
erated at times by dark hints of a future advance in 
values. To hear the southerner tell it, the time of uni- 
versal $40 poplar is not far distant and, in fact, many 
salesmen are asking that figure for nice stock now and 
a good many orders are placed. The truth is, there 
is a marked scarcity of good stock coming into this 
market and the keen New England buyer is not slow 
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to measure supply and demand and act accordingly. 
The present consumption of the lumber is not large; 
if it were more then the prophecy of the enthusiastic 
manufacturer would be realized at a very early day. 
eee 

Baltimore, Md. The mills appear to experience no dif- 
ficulty in placing good dry stocks as fast as they can be 
prepared for the market. Under these conditions the 
range of values is naturally advanced, although some 
concessions are being made. As long as the present 
demand shall continue the quotations will hardly un- 
dergo a reduction, ‘The stumpage grows smaller with 
each succeeding year, and unless the inquiry shall let 
up values may be expected to remain firm. 


EPPA LL 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


_ 


Seattle, Wash. The rail demand for fir lumber is very 
good and orders are coming in more freely than during 
the past two months. This is especially true of North 
Dakota, where the good crop yield has stimulated build- 
ing and buying. Spruce and cedar orders, however, 
which come mainly from the territory affected by the 
crop failure, are not coming in as fast, and some of the 
firms making a specialty of this class of trade say the 
shrinkage has been large. Fir prices are not any too 
stiff despite the satisfactory volume of trade doing, and 
here and there complaints of cutting are heard. This, 
however, is believed to be only temporary. The cargo 
trade is only fair and prospects are not any too good for 
immediate betterment. California deliveries are being 
badly cut by the Oregon lumbermen, who ship by rail at 
a lower rate than the cargo rate. Foreign freight rates 
are as follows: 

Sydney, 40s to 42s 6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 47s 6d to 
50s; Port Pirie, 45s to 47s 6d; Fremantle, 57s 6d to 62s 6d; 
Geraldton, 578 9d to 62s6d; Suva, 47s 6d to 50s; Noumea, 
47s 6d to 50s; West Coast, 53s 9d to 55s; Pisagua Range, 
Callao direct, 52s86d; Guayaquil, 60s; Guaymas or Santa 
Rosalia, $9.50; Hawaii, $8.25 to $8.75; Buenos Ayres, 
57s 6d to 65s; Hongkong, 50s; Shanghai, 50s; Kiao Chow 
or Weihaiwei, 50s to 52s6d; Japan, 47s 6d to 50s; Manila, 
52s6d; Port Arthur, 52s 6d to 55s; Taku, 55s to 578 6d; 
Newchang, 55s to 57s 6d; Calcutta, 70s to 72s 6d; Viadivo 
stock, 50s; South Africa, 65s to 72s6d; United Kingdom, 
75s to 80s. 
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Tacoma, Wash, Washington lumber manufacturers 
with headquarters in Tacoma generally express satis 
faction with the present condition of the market, which 
they say is even better than they had expected. ‘There 
is a great deal of building going on in territory tribu 
tary to the Washington mills and there is a good 
demand for yard stocks of all grades, with some demand 
for timbers and many of the mills busy on tie orders. 
A steady increase in activity is looked for during the 
coming months. The larger manufacturers of Tacoma 
who handle foreign orders and deal with the middle 
west say that the market upon which they depend 
mostly is in a fairly good condition. The strikes in 
progress in San Francisco have had a depressing effect 
upon cargo shipments to that port, but shipments by 
rail have grown slightly in proportion. Southern Cali- 
fornia continues to extend a good demand and numer- 
ous cargoes are being shipped weekly. The foreign 
demand shows no marked change. All of the mills in 
and tributary to Tacoma are reported busy. 





Southern Pine. 


-St. Louis, Mo. It has been reported from this mar- 
ket for the past three weeks that yellow pine was 
gradually recuperating from the setback it received 
during the drouth and it can now be stated 
that trading is on a normal basis for the season. 
Wholesalers are selling to all sections of the country 
and feel more assured of a brilliant future than at any 
other time during the past sixty days. The heaviest, 
volume of business reported is from the Texas mills, 
Texas retail trade sending in immense requisitions for 
stock. As a result several large operators in that 
territory have materially increased their prices during 
the past ten days and all are obtaining higher values 
than have prevailed at any other time this year. A 
number of large operators a few weeks ago loaded all 
of the surplus stock and odds and ends around their 
yards into cars for shipment into the Oklahoma coun- 
try. The railroads, because of poor switching facilities, 
are somewhat glutted with lumber going into Indian 
Territory and some are refusing to place cars at the 
mills for lumber for that section. This will soon be 
overcome, however, and a heavy trade is expected during 
all the rest of the fall. The weak spots are in Kan- 
sas and also in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Salesmen 
have been overdrumming these latter states and busi- 
ness is poorer than is warranted. Prices have suffered 
to some extent, but it is expected that this will be 
obviated within another two weeks. 

Local wholesalers say that a wonderfully heavy de- 
mand continues for timbers, factory flooring and all 
special stock. Finishing is also in strong demand and 
the supply of A edge grain flooring is not nearly what 
it should be at this season. No items are in surplus, 
but there is a better supply of No. 2 grades in ceiling, 
flooring and dimension than of other varieties of stock. 
These items are being offered by some at slight price 
concessions, but on the whole values seem to be on 
a very fair basis and gaining in strength. A much 
heavier business is transacted than at this season last 
year and reports still show that sales are equal to if 
not greater than production. Mill stocks are very low 





scare, 





and there are already rumblings of the annual car 
shortage. With some it is almost impossible to secure 
flat cars and box cars are not nearly so plentiful as 
they should be. It is expected that the present tend- 
ency toward improvement in the situation will be more 
marked within the next two weeks and that the latter 
half of September will mark the opening of the fall 
trade, as the present trading is not considered as legiti- 
mate fall business, 

Local conditions are practically as they have been 
during the past few weeks, with the exception that the 
builders have in prospect a greater amount of work 
after September 1 than they have had during the sum- 
mer. An immense amount of figuring is being done 
which calls for fall construction and there is also a 
statement issued by the World’s Fair people that active 
work will begin this fall. 





Chicago. An abundance of orders is still offered on 
the local market and yellow pine handlers here have as 
yet seen no symptoms of a falling off in their business 
as a result of the crop failures of the southwest or the 
steel strike in the east. Inquiries keep coming along, 
too, at a pace that is about even with that of the early 
spring and from present appearances the fall trade will 
be still heavier than that of the summer. 

Shippers complain that they are being delayed in 
getting needed stock forward on account of the car 
shortage and this is undoubtedly creating a great deal 
of inconvenience in some sections of the southwest. <A 
rattling good demand is shown for car stock and all 
kinds of dressed lumber, as well as for rough lumber 
for railway purposes, including bridge timbers and ties. 
Mills catering to any sort of material that goes into 
railway cars or trackage are still having all the busi- 
ness they can take care of. 

As far as yard stock is concerned the uniform re- 
port of the wholesale dealers in this section is that the 
call has abated little if any. Stocks in the hands of 
retailers are light and many millmen are running far 
short of their accustomed supply, even with their mil!s 
running at full capacity. That there will be a still 
heavier fall trade hardly admits of doubt. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The mills after nearly a year of 
active business have orders on hand to run them from 
two to four weeks. Unless they have made a slight gain 
on stocks in August their supply has constantly dimin- 
ished ever since the first of the year and yellow pine 
stocks are only 35 to 50 percent of what they were at 
this time last year. The demand is general from all 
over the country. The active building movement in all 
large cities calls for a big amount of yellow pine lumber, 
and country trade is nearly up to its normal volume for 
this time of year. Demand in the southwest is better 
than for several weeks and the increased inquiry indi- 
cated a good September trade. The drouth curtailed the 
demand, but not enough to allow the mills to run out of 
orders, and there is apparently little danger that they 
will want for business during the fall season. Prices 
are firmer than they were a few weeks ago. The broken 
condition of stocks at all mills causes offers of prices 
less than list on various items of which there is a sur- 
plus, but yellow pine men here say that the concessions 
are not as numerous or as pronounced as they were ear- 
lier in the month. Cars are rather scarce on some lines, 
but there is no serious trouble in this respect as yet 
and the principal delay in shipping mixed orders is 
because of the poor assortment at most mills. 
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New Orleans, La. Complaints are still made among 
the yellow pine men of lower prices for their goods, but 
there has been some trifling improvement in the past 
week, The demand continues particularly brisk but buy- 
ers as a general rule ask for and receive concessions. 
Here the want of a good foreign market is at present 
sorely felt, and with stocks well assorted and plentiful 
the market is decidedly dull and unfavorable. 
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Pensacola, Fla. The market is slightly less firm for 
sawn timber, and shows no tendency for early improve- 
ment. Inquiries are almost invariably on a basis of 
44s to 46s a load, ec. i. f., for 274-foot to 30-foot average. 
The brokers still hold for 104 cents basis price. With 
the prices as above and freights at 100s a standard it is 
scarcely possible to ship at a profit. Something of a 
demand is appearing from Mexico, and several shipments 
will go forward by barge at an early date. The South 
American market still shows a tendency toward early 
liveliness. | Hewn is somewhat more firm and in better 
demand, and quoted at 124 cents, basis price. 
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New York City. The general local demand has im- 
proved considerably of Jate and there is an inquiry for 
pretty much everything. The call is largely for yard 
orders, dock stuff, railroad supplies and special bills. 
Timber has advanced about $1 a thousand and boards 
50 cents. The mills are busy on orders for timber 
and boards are scaree. Heart face rift flooring is ex- 
ceedingly scarce, while No. 1 rift flooring is in good 
demand. Freights are strong at a slight advance. 





Boston, Mass. Salesmen are very well contented with 
the present situation and with the prospects for the 
fall trade. There is little to say except that all things 
appear stronger still during the week just past than 
they had been for a month or so past. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is quite a fair movement, 
and the inquiries are numerous. Difficulty is expe- 
rienced in getting forward shipments from the mills, 
and some manufacturers are disposed to ask for a wide 


ey 


latitude as to time for the filling of orders. The 
market is in a healthy condition and values are being 
well held up. 


North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Although there is some little im. 
provement as regards this stock prices are not yet in 
accord with what they should be when judged by the 
demand, which is satisfactory. The mills are busy 
with local consumption of good proportions. 











Boston, Mass. The North Carolina pine salesmen 
report good, comfortable sales at list prices, or what 
would correspond with the list prices in other kinds 
of lumber. By common consent a level of prices ig 
adopted by the manufacturer, which is as well main. 
tained as a regulation association price list could be, 
however formal in its character. Visitors from the 
south report a demand which appears to be very nicely 
balanced with what they have to offer. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The upper grades continue to be 
in good demand and conditions are pretty well as they 
have been outlined in recent reports. The box grades 
show a little better demand and better prices are being 
obtained for these grades. 





Baltimore, Md. A trip along the wharves leaves the 
impression that North Carolina pine stocks have in- 
creased somewhat of late. The accumulations, how- 
ever, are not embarrassing, and values remain sta- 
tionary or have become firmer. The demand from 
boxmakers is still rather disappointing, as fruits and 
vegetables command high prices and seem to have 
suffered from copious rains; but box shook values are 
on the whole well maintained, and the outlook is en- 
couraging. Good kiln dried stocks are in active re- 
quest at quotations which compare favorably with price 
lists for other periods, while air dried lumber, too, is 
moving quite freely. The entire volume of trade, 
though not exceptionally large, is of fair proportions 
and yields satisfactory returns. A computation of the 
business done, when the figures shall be complete, will 
probably show this summer to be considerably ahead 
of the corresponding season of last year. 





Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers report considerable activity 
on this market and purchases for fall delivery rather 
heavy. River receipts are light at present; the stage 
of water is too low for safe navigation. ‘There is, 
however, considerable lumber at the mills ready for St. 
Louis delivery, as soon as river conditions shall war- 
rant. Local stocks remain in excellent shape, and as 
shipments to the country are rather heavy this means 
that purchases are correspondingly heavy. Consider- 
able stock from Arkansas and Mississippi mills is be- 
ing offered for the St. Louis market at prices some- 
what lower than are asked for Louisiana stock, and 
present trading is largely confined to lumber from these 
two states. The cypress situation is in excellent shape 
for the season and improvement in trade conditions is 
expected as it advances, 
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Kansas City, Mo. Shipments have been coming for- 
ward more freely during the past two or three weeks 
than for months and some of the mills are making com- 
paratively prompt shipment. Stocks are in better as 
sortment for yard trade than they have been, although 
the supply of dry lumber at mills is still limited. Man- 
ufacturers, however, have apparently made a special 
effort to shape up their stocks to take care of yard trade 
with moderate promptness during the fall season. Thick 
lumber is reported scarce and there is more difficulty 
securing prompt shipment of factory stock than of yard 
stock at this time. The demand is good for this time of 
year and a nice fall trade is expected from the south- 
west. Prices are very firm and will likely remain so for 
some time. 
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New Orleans, La. There has been a slight stiffening of 
prices for cypress and reports now show a favorable 
condition of the market. The mills are all working 1 
their capacity and while stocks are not as plentiful a8 
they might be the assortment is an excellent one and 
there is every indication that prices will be firmly mai 
tained for some time. 

Chicago. Some of those yardmen who hindle cypress 
in this market say that they are not able to get enoug! 
stock forward to keep their trade supplied, a condition 
that has ruled throughout the entire season. There 18 * 
continued searcity of thick lumber for which the demand 
appears to be incessant, especially for tank purpose® 
There is also a fair inquiry for cypress factory plan 
and manufacturers of doors and mill work are using 
in considerable quantities for both purposes. The chie 
drawback to the cypress business is the general shortag’ 
of dry stock, but mill men claim that within the las 
two or three weeks their condition in this respect bas 
been improving and that their assortments are 
barring tank lumber, in as good shape as they usually 
are at this season and that they can ship with reason 
able promptness almost anything wanted. Prices are 
firm at the uniform list. 
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New York City. The good call for this stock seems 
to keep up, while stocks are fair and prices keep up 
firm, with prospects excellent for a continued good 
demand and no weakening as regards figures. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There would be much more cypress 
used here if it were easy to get, so that it goes with- 
out saying that the price is firm. But for the continued 
reports of good gulf cypress coming up the coast by 
boat an effort would be made to establish a better com- 
munication with Mississippi valley mills and then push 
the wood east. But that is about out of the question 
and the trade at once drops to a local matter and a 
small territory east where the coast supply meets us. 
There has been no change in prices this season. 

eee 

Baltimore, Md. The movement, though moderate as 
to volume, is nevertheless as large as had been expected 
and even exceeds anticipations. Desirable stocks are 
in good demand at northern points and moderately 
large quantities of the wood are being distributed at 
prices which compare favorably with those of other 
years. Cypress reflects in the main the general mar- 
ket conditions and a continuance of activity, combined 
with acceptable values, seems to be assured. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a very fair movement 
and dealers have little difficulty in placing their stocks 
at good prices. The difficulty is now more to obtain 
stocks of the right description than to secure orders. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar suingles 
from northwestern dealers has not been active during 
the past week. Handlers at this point anticipated a slow 
trade and but few cars are in transit at the present 


time. Quotations differ and no reliable figures can be 
given. Reports from the coast indicate that the present 


low prices are not warranted by conditions and handlers 
express the opinion that within a short time the market 
will become more firm. The cir shortage is at present 
absorbing the attention of both handlers at this point 
and manufacturers in the west and until the extent of 
this shortage shall become more apparent it is improba- 
ble that the market will assume a firmer tone. 
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Seattle, Wash. The shingle market is rather weak on 
account of the lack of orders and the pounding down of 
prices. In order to prevent a further weakening it is 
possible the shingle association will order a close down 
of all the mills in the state for a couple of weeks, or 
until the market shall regain firmness. Cars are be- 
coming very scarce and some of the mills may be com- 
pelled to close down on this account if for no other. 
The threatened advance in rates east of the Mississippi 
river is another disturbing factor in the market. On 
the whole the situation is not encouraging, but the de- 
pression is only temporary because there is a short sup 
ply of shingles the country over. 
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Tacoma, Wash. The shingle market is a somewhat 
complicated proposition, with prices on a varying basis. 
The general demand is quite good. Shingles are known 
to have been sold during the past week at $1.50 but 
that was in only one instance. Current quotations are 
from 5 to 10 cents better. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is a slight improvement in 
demand for red cedar shingles from this territory and 
quite an increase in inquiry. Prices have not declined 
further during the past week and jobbers believe that 
the market will be steady from this on, There is a 
searcity of labor on the coast which promises to curtail 
the production of shingles materially for the next few 
months, while the outlook for trade in the southwest is 
considerably better than it was a few weeks ago. It is 
the opinion of jobbers here that shipments will shortly 
be delayed because of car shortage. Extra *A* are being 
wld on Kansas City rate at from $2.56 to $2.61, the 
vest brands going at the latter quotation. 





New Orleans, La. Mills are running to their full 
‘apacity filling new shingle orders, and there is a bright 
outlook for the trade. Al) accumulated orders have for 
te most part been supplied, but there is no halt in the 
demand and stocks can hardly accumulate at the rate of 
emand 


. 





Buffalo, N. Y. “The difficulty with shingles is still 
that we can’t get a supply anywhere,” said a leading 
taler this week. It is surprising how small the stocks 
tre here and how little prospect there is of a good fall 
lock for winter. The only favorable indication is 

at the red cedar manufacturers are easier on their 
briees and this ought to be something of an assurance 


that they are looking to this market again. It seems 
x of the question to look to the white pine mills for 


ig and the white cedar supply is not large at the 
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yoston, Mass. Shingles are daily becoming stronger. 


Y eastern cedar salesmen are struggling to get $3 
Sometimes getting it, while the tendency is strongly 

Mm that direction. Perhaps $2.90 would be the aver- 
‘8 price, Washington cedars are unmoved from their 
ha mark and bring $3.40 and $3.45, and even that 
0 hot scare off the man who has become accustomed 

the Shingle and likes it. 











Cooperage. 


Chicago. Demand is still slack and prices in this 
market are unchanged. ‘Tierces are quoted at $1 to 
$1.023; pork barrels, 874 to 90 cents; tierce hoops, $10 
to $12.50; pork hoops, of which there are a few of old 
stock coming in, $5 to $7; tierce staves, $19 to $20; 34- 
inch staves, $21; pork staves, $16 to $17. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Factories in this city are still 
running at full capacity and demand for barrels from 
the mills is heavy. Practically no business is doing in 
the open market, as shipments are large and manufac- 
turers seem forcing their goods to this market as fast 
as possible. In the absence of buying at this point no 
reliable quotations can be secured but reports indicate 
that there has been but little change during the past 
two months, 








St. Louis, Mo. Except so far as the demand for 
lard tierces is concerned, there is not much activity on 
the cooperage market in St. Louis or East St. Louis. 
It is still reported, however, that stocks are not full 
and that wholesale operators have difficulty in securing 
their needs. Prices show no advance over those prevail- 
ing a month ago and no change is expected in the near 
future, as the outlook is not particularly brilliant. 
The packers do not yet seem to be putting up much 
pork and demand consequently is light for that class 
of stock. Flour barrels are fairly active for the season 
and marked improvement is expected later. 





FOR SALE-EIGHT MILLION FEET GANG SAWED 
YELLOW PINE. 

We can make Lahn shipment of the following items: , 
4-in. B edge grain flooring. 
4-in. C edge grain flooring. 

4-in, No. 1 common flooring. 
4-in. No. 2 common flooring. 

4-in. No, 1 and No, 2 fencing, dressed or rough. 

6-in. No. 1 and No. 2 fencing, dressed or rough. 
8-in. No. 1 and No. 2 boards, dressed or so. 
10-in. No. 1 and No, 2 boards, dressed or rough. 
12-in. No. 1 and No, 2 boards, dressed or rough. 

Address all correspondence to St. Louis. 

STEWART & ALEXANDER LUMBER CO., 
Sales Office, 1605 Chemical Bldg., 
St. Louis. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this depurtment 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . * + 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line, 
Heading counts as two lines. 


No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[  Wanted:Employees | 





WANTED. 

A first class combination woodworker, who can do turning. 
band sawing and put together window and door frames. 
Permanent and steady work. 

Address “A, A. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
Who is a competent surveyor. Ap 


ply to 
THE MARBURY LUMBER CO., Marbury, Ala. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS CLERK. 
In lumber office. Must be capable of figuring estimates. 
Rapid at figures. State experience, references and idea as 
to salary. 
Address “Ri. 








A. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
A first class traveling salesman for sash, doors and interior 
finish; to sell to consumers; one acquainted in Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan preferred. 
Address “B, 100,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED~—A SPECIAL ORDER MAN 
In a sash and door factory who can bill and detail from 
plans and specifications properly and accurately. 
Address “A, A. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED~—A FIRST CLASS MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in Nebraska, in a town of 3,000; two 
lumber yards. Must be a wide awake man, not over 40, and 
one acquainted with the trade in this state. Salary $75, to 
commence with. Want man at once. 
Address “A. A. 22,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED A MAN TO TAKE THE MANAGEMENT 
Of timber department for large yellow pine concern. A good 
thing will be offered to first class man With experience in 
both buying and selling. Address 

“A, A. 23,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED--STENOGRAPHER, 
One who has had experience in lumber business. Must be 
competent. Write, stating age, experience and salary ex- 
pected, to THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 








WANTED-—-20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in new mill in Southern Texas. 
rame is all up now. Men will be under cover. Very 
healthy country. For good men will pay $3.50 per day 
lor further information write to 

Fr, A. LOVE, Superintendent, Coltharp, Tex. 


WANTED—A LIVE YOUNG MAN 
Twenty-five to 35 years of age’ who would be eapable of 
taking charge of a branch office located in Michigan for the 
buying and selling of Michigan white pine and also some 
Wisconsin hardwoods. We must have a young man who is 
familiar with white pine grades of worked stock as used in 
the eastern market and capable of writing a good letter, 
quoting prices, describing grades ete. To the right man this 
is a high class opportunity. Address, stating age, experi- 
= and references, all of which will be held in strict con- 
fidence, 

“BRANCH MANAGER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED--COMPETENT MANAGERS 
for retail lumber and coal yards. Require hustlers. 
Address “YARDS,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SHIPPING CLERK. 
A man in factory employing about. thirty men and doing 
mostly stair work, wood turning and scroll work. One capa- 
ble of taking charge of shipping department. State experi- 
ence and salary expected. 
Address “PICKETS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter with knowledge of accounting, to act as 
assistant bookkeeper, shipping clerk etc. Must have had 
experience in the office routine of up to date lumber concern, 
and furnish highest references. Address 
BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., 
Redlands, Cal. 
WANTED--TWO FIRST CLASS EDGERMEN 
lor northern pine mill. Address 
“N. S. R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

A man thoroughly familiar with tbe sash and door busi- 
ness in all its details, as estimator and assistant superin- 
tendent. Must be thoroughly familiar with plans and a 
thorough knowledge of machinery. 

Address “W. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMIBERMAN, 














WANTED-LUMBER EMPLOYEES, 
Woodsmen, yardmen, stackers, mill hands, trimmer and jump 
saw men. Mill in West Virginia. Six years’ set. 

Address “H. P. 66,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or general manager of large cottonwood saw mills and box 
plant, man with practical experience and that can furnish 
No. 1 references. Salary, $1,800, with bonus to the 
right man. 
Address 





“EK. E. S.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER 
Competent to take charge of manufacturers’ set of books. 
Location, small town middle south. 
Address “OAKS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-LUMBER SALESMAN 
Familiar with city trade, manufacturing institutions, con- 
tractors etc. Give reference, age, experience and idea as 
to salary. 
Address “A. A. 15,” 








care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-MILLWRIGHTS. 
Ten Al millwrights on Allis mill. 
BE. F. MITCHELL, Babcock Bros., Boykin, Ga. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position open January 1 next for an experienced and 
thoroughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage 
the order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct 
general office correspondence ete, Must have experience. in 
wholesale sash and door business, be a good correspondent 
generally, capable, energetic and progressive. It is useless 
for any but a man experienced in the sash and door business, 
and of unquestioned reliability, to opely. 

THE U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED. 
A man to run an £. B. Hays panel raiser and sander. Apply, 
stating age and wages eRe to 
THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Wanted; an all round good office man for a wholesale hard- 
wood lumber company. Must be a good correspondent and 
know the hardwood inspection. Must also have had experi- 
ence in handling southern hardwoods. Answer in own hand 
writing ; state age, references, experience and salary expected. 
Address “BOX 216,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED- SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 
Competent, experienced, for Illinois territory, Chicago 
house. State salary wanted and experience. ° 

Address “W. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


WANTED. 
EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
Watertown, Fla. 





First class bookkeeper. 





WANTED. 

A man in a factory employing about 50 men and doing 
mostly odd sized millwork for residences, stores and other 
buildings; also making high grade hardwood finish, mantels, 
store and bank fixtures. Must be a person who understands 
thoroughly intricate details and make wae details for 
workmen ; do billing for the cutting room. Should thoroughly 
understand the manufacture of such material in the mill so 
as to instruct workmen during process of manufacture. State 
if competent to make plans. Should understand taking mill 
work off of plans and pricing same. No person not thor- 
oughly competent and having filled such position need apply. 
Must be of good habits, agreeable and able to report at once, 
stating in answer age, nationality, whether single or married, 
wages expected, when and by whom employed, and for what 


periods. Factory located within 300 miles of Chicago. Good 
ache. healthy location. Please send photograph. 
ress 


“DETAILER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices on steel and linen =e lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking positions to advertise in our “Wanted Employment” 


columns. No time like the present. Make your wants 
known; the ad will do the rest. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


|_Wanted:-Cmployment  ] 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of planing mill; 15 years’ experience ; best of reférences from 
largest mills in the country. Can make cutters for any kind 
of moldings. Large mill preferred. 


Address “A, A. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AvaustT, 31, 190), 





WANTED-—POSITION. 
As superintendent or manager with some hardwood or pine 
manufacturer or logger. ave ten years’ experience from 
stump to market. Good estimator and surveyor. A1 refer- 
ences. Address “A A. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A POSITION IN THE SOUTH 
As superintendent of small saw mill of from 20,000 to 40,000 
feet capacity, by a young man of over seven years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture of North Carolina pine. Best of 
references 
Address 


TO YELLOW PINE MILL MEN. 

A thorough lumberman would like to represent a good 
yellow pine mill in Kansas City and adjacent territory. 
None but a first class mill in every way is desired. 

Address “A. A. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As planing mill foreman. Can come at once and furnish 
best of references. Write or wire at my expense. 
E. A. COUNCIL, 909 E. Church St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
As bookkeeper or manager of lumber yard. Am now em- 
ployed, but want something better. Al references. 
ddress “J. W. H.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Or superintendent; large experience in all branches of gen- 
eral lumber business; references exchanged; hardwood or 
pine; Michigan or Ohio preferred. 
Address 30X NO. 72, Highland Park, Mich. 


WANTED--POSITION 
By first class planing mill foreman; strictly temperate; best 
of references furnished. Address 

“A, A. 20,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“N. C. P.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
And shipping clerk. Familiar with box business. Good ref- 
erences. Address ‘B 35," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAWYER. 


Circular; have sawed in white pine, yellow pine and hard- 
wood ; I am now located in hardwood. 
Address BOX 88, Boyne City, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
In wholesale lumber office by young man, 24. Six years’ ex- 
perience in lumber business, last two years full charge of 
wholesale office (operating in Michigan) as bookkeeper and 
general accountant. Can operate typewriter. Unquestion- 
able references from present employer. 
Address “H. W.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR-SOUTH. 
Wanted—To represent some firm in the hardwood line; 
have traveled extensivel in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee and prefer this territory. Uave been 
all my life in the lumber business, Al references on file with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Address “J. A. R.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
With large lumber firm as traffic manager or claim agent. 
Have eight years’ experience as railroad agent and thor- 
oughly understand manipulation of rates and handling of 
claims. .Employed at present. Best of references. 
Address “K. A. I.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER 
And general office man, thoroughly experienced in the lum- 
ber business, os a esires position with large 
wholesale lumber firm. t present employed. Good reasons 
for wishing to make a change. Box 9, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band filer. Take charge of two mills. Guaran- 
tee work. Best references. West preferred. 
Address “C. A.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Mill shutting down is the cause. Can give reference from 
last employer. State wages. 
ddress BOX 372, Portville, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As yard manager, by young man now employed as second 


man. Can give good references. 
Address “A. A. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In saw mill. Can furnish references from last employer. 
ddress P. O. Box 337, Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By a hustling lumber salesman on road or in a yard. Prefer 
traveling. Experienced jn all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness. Good habits. Best of references. 
Address “HUSTLER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Best references. Come at once, Address 
“L. M.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard; experienced and competent; capable of mak- 
ing bills and understand plans; reference furnished; speak 
German. Address “J. H.,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





a 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of northern hardwood plant. General experience in hard- 
woods from stump to market. Now hold good position but 
want change. Address “Tt. 3,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


es 


WANTED 
Oak, ash and hickory dimension stuff for export. Reply to 
“EXPORTER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
in sheep, with stiff covers, and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 444x8% inches. Price per copy, 75 cents; six 
copies, $4.00 ; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages free. Pub- 
lished and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 

Sample pages of the Lumberman’s Actuary, Chapin’s Lum- 
ber Reckoner, the Climax Tally Book and Scribner’s Lumber 
and Log Book. We will send you all of the above sample 
pages free of charge. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


[Wanted:fumber Shingles] 


WANTED-—WHITE ASH, GREEN OR DRY. 
50 M. each 1-inch and 14-inch, 1sts and 2ds, small per- 
centage commons, delivery within ninety days. 
SICKLESTEEL LUMBER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH, 
A large amount of hemlock bark. uote price f. o. b. ship- 
ping point on any amount you ag e able to furnish. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—REPRESENTATION. 
A German lumber firm wishes to represent some reliable 
American lumber manufacturers for the sale of their prod- 
ucts in Germany and Scandinavia. Direct sales to con- 
sumers. Black walnut lumber, squarers, gumwood and N. C. 
pine specialties. Prime references. 
Address BOX 158, care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOR MILWAUKEE DELIVERY 
By lake, 1,500 cords of hemlock bark to be_ deliv- 
ered this fall. 8. CRAWFORD & SONS, 
Cedar River, Mich. 


WANTED-—IN CARLOAD LOTS. 
5-4 dry birch, 4 inches wide by 20 inches; 10 percent can be 
10 inches long. Stock to be full thickness, to be clear, free 
of wane, splits, checks ete., bright sap acceptable. Quote 
price f. o. b. Grand Rapids, to 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 


























[ Wanled-Second Hand Machinery | 


WANTED--NEW OR SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
One 20-inch pony planer. One Beech combination rip and 
cut off saw. One single head tennoner. One 7-inch Hous. 
ton molder. One No. 2 mortiser. One 16-inch wood turning 
lathe. One 1-spindle shaper. One Eureka sander. Ong 
60 or 70-inch band saw. One jig saw. One boring machine, 
Pulleys and shafting for above machinery. Write giving 
full particulars and price on what you have to offer, to 
CRESCENT SASH & DOOR CO., Winfield, Kan. 


WANTED—ONE WOOD PLANER 
To dress timber 12x12 inches, four sides, and one wood bor- 
ing machine. 
KILBY LOCOMOTIVE & MACHINE WORKS, 
Anniston, Ala. 


[ Wanted: Business Oppoclunies | 


WANTED-SATISFACTORY PARTY 
To furnish mill and manufacture eight million feet hemlock, 
pine and hardwood. Band mill preferred. For particularg 
address E. V. DUNLEVIE, 
1130 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















LOAN. 

A client desires to borrow $60,000 at 7 percent, secured by 
mortgage on 200,000,000 feet of yellow pine in Florida. Par- 
ties desiring safe investment address 

ARTHUR T. WILLIAMS, Jacksonville or Fernandina, Fla. 





WHY NOT? 
If you experience dull times— 
If you have something to sell— 
If you have a bargain to give— 
If you have something you want to get rid of— 
If you want to do something worthy of an enterprising 
man— 
ADVERTISE IN 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—TO BUY ON COMMISSION 
By firm located in white pine and hardwood section of east- 
ern Tennessee, having own yard, good planing mill facilities ; 
experienced inspectors and close buyers. We offer special in- 
ducements to firms handling white pine and dressed poplar in 
floorings, sidings etc. Address 
BOX NO, 82, Johnson City, Tenn. 


WANTED—RED GUM OR ANY HARDWOOD 
Cut on sweep with jigger saw, 16 to 30 inches long. Sizes 
1% inches square up to 4x1. 

Address BOX 88, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SMALL BIRCH, BEECH, GUM, ETC. 
Turned to pattern 15 to 18 inches long, 1% inches square, 
car lots. Address BOX 217, care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—4-4 & 5-4 WHITE OAK COFFIN BOARDS 
14 to 26 inches wide, 64% and 7 feet, delivered New Orleans 
or Newport News. 

Address BOX 226, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COPENHAGEN FREEPORT C. I. F. 
For cash. Oak, walnut, mahogany, cottonwood, Carolina 
pine, poplar. Correspondence solicited. 

HANS HOYER, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WANTED—ONE TO TWENTY CARS 
Of No. 3 or 4 grade of lumber; we can use stock that no one 
else can use; if you have any blue or dead stock that you 
can’t sell, let us know, as we are in the market at all times 
for such steck. Make prices f.o.b. this city. 
KANSAS CITY WRECKING COMPANY, 
1804 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED-—SHORT WHITE PINE CUTTINGS 
1x4 and wider, 15 in. long and upwards, free from shake, 
knots and stain, white sap no objection. Address 

MICHIGAN WASHING MACHINE CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH 
2-inch 2h inch, 2%-inch ash balusters, 28 and 32 inches 
long. H. M. SUSSWEIN & CO., No. 1 Madison Ave., New York 


FOR SALE. 
Have a fine residence at Morgan Park, Chicago. Will ex- 
change for a stock of fos? lumber. Write for particulars. 
“B. J. A.,"’ 1201 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





























WANTED-—POSITION 
As superintendent of up to date mill by man of long experi- 
ence; one of the best sawyers north; now sawing on one of 
the fastest mills in Minneapolis. 
ddress “ALDRICH,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY A BOOKKEEPER 
And office man with a thorough knowledge of the lumber bus- 
iness, and the best of references. 

Address “D. J. F.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 sawyer; band or rotary. Ten years’ experience. 
Address “8. T. G.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As band saw filer. Have 14 years’ experience and competent 
to do the repair of the mill. Have just returned from start- 
ing two European mills. Reference. 
Address THOMAS F, MERRETT, Shelton, Conn. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By band saw filer on single or double cut. Double cut pre- 
ferred. Good references. Address 

“S. J. 8.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As mill superintendent or foreman by competent mill man 
and practical millwright ; successful in handling large plants 
and men; position north or south. 
Address “E. E.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—BY A RESPONSIBLE NEW YORK FIRM 
To make arrangements for the entire cut of a Carolina and 
also a Georgia pine saw mill. 

Address ‘“DESCHLER," care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. E. WHITE & CO., Lake and [Dlizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 
We are cash buyers fur good lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 
4 inches thick, 1lsts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares 144x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on application. 
Address P. O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The “LUMBEKMAN’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby 
save the cost of the book every few days. A telegram con- 
taining 50 to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by 
its use. Price, one copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special 
rate in lots of one dozen or more inclu @ name embossed in 
gold on cover. Write for prices. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—ADDRESS ; 
To get into communication with Mr. Ganshaw, a band saw 


filer who was in Chattanooga in 1890. 
THB LOOMIS & HART MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For go ee St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 
luth, Superior and West Superior over the North American 
telegraph lines through your local Postal eg office. 
C. M. LORING, Pres. H. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 


for Sale:Tiinber Timber Lands | 


FOR SALE-OREGON TIMBER LANDS 


And state lieu scrip; have some choice government lands to 
select from. E. DORGAN & CO., Albany, Ore. 


FOR SALE. 

Timber on 1,000 acres of land in Sunflower county, Miss. 
Average mile haul to railroad, Timber consists of red oak, 
ash, gum, cottonwood, hickory, persimmon etc. 

Address A. L. HAYES, Erin, Tenn. 


FOR SALE-SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS. 

We handle all kinds of southern timber lands, especially 
hardwoods, We have for sale over 1,000,000 acres in tracts 
of 1,000 to 250,000 acres in states of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. We also have large tracts of poplar, spruce, 
linn, oak, hemlock etc. in east Tennessee and north Georgi. 
We have some large tracts of pine, juniper ete. in north 
Mexico. If you want any kind of southern timber we can 
help you. Let us know what you want and we will do our 
best to submit something that will suit you. 

THE H. C. WILLIAMSON LAND INVESTMENT CO., 

81-32 Porter Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

Highest references as to integrity and financial responsl- 

bility will be furnished if desired. 


WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER LAND, 
Large and small tracts, fine spruce, hemlock and hardwoods, 
for sale. Address BOX 36, Marlinton, W. Va. 


FOR SALE. 
Three million feet finest red gum, on railroad. Five mil- 
lion feet oak and cypress, banks of Mississippi river. 
THE VALLEY BANK, Rosedale, Miss. 


| OWN 50,000 ACRES, 
Heavily timbered, with high grade quality of fir and pine 
timber, in the state of Oregon, in tracts from 160 to 640 
acres each. Title perfect. Price, $2.75 per acre net. 
Address . 'T. KELLIHER, 
Vendome Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sedans ce 


FOR SALE--500,000 ACRES 
Of turpentine and saw mill timber lands in tracts to suit La 
chaser. Office over Stevens’ bank, corner Hogan and Forsyt 
streets, Jacksonville, Fla. D. T. LOUGHTRY & CO. 






































PINE LANDS FOR SALE. 


8,640 acres of pine in Cleburn county, Arkansas, near deep 
stream, fit for floating logs to the Iron Mountain railroad, 
twenty-five miles distant. Will cut four and one-half thou 
sand per acre. Price, $3 per acre. Net cash. [xact de- 
scription and location will be furnished on application. 

CLAYTON W. EVERETT, Toledo, Ohio. 


————— 


WANTED-—TO SELL STUMPAGE sia 
Of thirty-two thousand acres South Georgia longleaf Jeeeiy 
pine, or would sell outright twenty thousand acres. I ro yo! 
sat ie 9 i seven thousand. per acre. ‘Two railroads bu 
ro e property. ress 
- Prof BD. SMITH, 62 St. Clair St., Chicago, Tl 
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